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INTRODUCTIOX 

CUrncAL KXAMINATIOS OF OUIOISAL D0CUMKNT9. 

The first boob of our History of the Origi-Tis of Chris- 
tianity brought 118 down to the death and bnrhi! of Jesns ; 
and we must now resume the aiibject at the point where 
we left it — that is to say, on Saturday, the fourth of 
April, in the year 33. The work will be for some time 
yet a sort of continuation of tiie life of Jesus. Next to 
the glad months, during which the great Fonnder laid the 
bases of a new oi"der of things for luunanity, tliese few 
sneceeding years were the most decisive in t!ie history 
of the world. It is still Jesus, who, by the holy fire 
kindled in the hearts of a few friends from the spark 
He himself has placed there, creates institutions of the 
highest originality, stirs and transforms souls, and im- 
presses on everything His divine seal. It ehall be oxivs 
to show how, under this influence, always active and 
victorious over death, the doctrines of faith in the re- 
surrection, in the influence of the Holy Spirit, in the 
git^ of tongues, and in the power of the Church, be- 
came firmly established. We shall describe the organi- 
zation of the Cliiirch of Jerusalem, its first ti-ials, and its 
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Jiret triiimplis, and tlie earliest missions to wliichit gave 
birth. We shall follow Christianity ui its rapid progress 
through Syria as far as Autioch, where it esfcablished 
a second capital in some respects more important than 
Jernsjilem, and destined, even, to supplant the latter. 
In this new centre, where converted iieathen were ia 
the majority, we shall see Christianity separate itself 
definitively from Judaism, and receive a name of its 
own ; and wo shall note, above all, tlie birth of the 
grand idea of distant missions destined to carry the 
name of Jesus throughout the Gentile world. We 
shall panse at the solenin moment when Paul, Barna- 
bas, and Mark depart to carry this great design into 
execution ; and then, iutermpting for a while our nar- 
rative, we shall cast a glance at the world which these 
brave missiouaries songlit to convert. We shall en- 
deavor to give an account of the intellectual, political, 
moral, religious, and social condition of the Roman 
Empire at about the year 45, the probable date of the 
departure of St. Paul on his first mission. 

Such is the scope of tiiis second boob which we have 
called The Apostles^ because it is devoted to that period 
of common action, during which the little family cre- 
ated by Jesus acted in concert and was grouped mo- 
rally around a single point — Jerusalem, Oar next and 
third book, will lead us out of this company, and will 
have for almost its only character the man who, more 
than any other, represents conquering and spreading 
Christianity — St. Paul. Although from a certain epoch 
ho may be called an apostle, Paul, nevertheless, was not 
so by the same title as the Twelve ;* he was, in fact, a 
laborer of the second Iiour, and almost an intruder. 
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Iljatorical documents, as tlioj have roanhcd iis, arc ai't 
to cause some JuisapprcIiGiisioii on tliis jjoiiif., As.'vu 
know infinitely more of tlie affairs of Panl tliitn of 
tiioBO of tlie Twelve, as we possess iiis anCiieiitic wri'- 
iiigs and original memoirs relating witli ininnte preci- 
sion ceitain epoclia of liis lifo, we are apt to awjird liiui 
an importance of tlie first order, almost anpurior even 
to that of Jons. This is an error. Paul wiia a vory 
gi'eat man, and played a considerable part in the fonn- 
dation of Christianity ; bat lie elionld neither be com- 
pared to Jesns, nor even to his immediatediaciples- Panl 
never saw Jesns, nor did he ever taste the ambrosia of 
tlie Galilean's preaching ; and the most mediocre man 
who imd partaken of that heavenly manna, was through 
that very privilege, superior to him who had, as it 
were, only an aftei'-taate. Nothing is more false than 
an opinion which has become fashionable in these days, 
and which would almost imply that Panl was the true 
founder of Christianity. Jesns alone is its trne 
founder ; and ihe next places to Him should be reserved 
for His grand yet obscure companions — for affection- 
ate and faithful friends who believed in Him in tlie 
face of death. Paul was to the flrst century a kind of 
isolated phenomenon. Instead of an organized school, 
he left vigorons adversaries, who, after his death, 
wished to banish hjin from the Cliurch, to place him on 
the same footing with Simon the Magician,'' and wonld 
even have denied him the credit of that which we con- 
sider his special work — the eonyersion of the Gentiles.' 
The church of Corinth, which he alone had fonnded,* 
professed to owe its origin to him and to St. Peter.' Ill 
the second century Papiius and St. Justin do not meo 
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ti'iii Ilia name ; and it was not till later, when oral tra- 
dition W!»s lost and Scripture took ita place, that Panl 
aesiimed a leading position in Christian theolngy. 
Panl, indeed, had a theology. Petor and Majy Msig- 
dalene had none. Paul has left elaborate works, and 
none of tlie writings of the other apostles can dispute 
the palm H'ith his in either importance or anthenticity. 
At the firet glance, the documents relating to the period 
embraced in this volume would seem scanty and quite 
insiifBcient. Direct testimony is confined to the earlier 
chnptei-s of the Acts of the Apostles, the historical 
value of which is open to grave objections. Tlic 
hglit thrnwn upon iliis obscure interval by the last 
cbiiptei"s of the Gospels, and above all by tiie K)iiat!es 
of St. Paul, however, somewhat difisipates the shadows. 
An ancient writer serves to make us. acquainted not 
only ivilh the exact epocli when lie wrote, but wifli tlie 
epoch whicli preeoded it. Every written work suggests, 
in fact, retrospective iniluetiiius npoTi the state of 
Bociefy whence it proceeded, Thougb written for the 
most part between tlie yeare 53 and 62, the Epistl*^ of 
St. Paul are replete with iuforination about the first 
yams of Christianity. While speaking here of great 
events without preeiae dates, the e^eutial point is to 
show the conditions in which they originated ; and 
while on this suhjecf, I should state, once for all, that 
the running dates given at the heail of each page ("f 
the French edition) are only approximative. The 
chronology of those early years has but very few fixed 
puiiUs. Neveriheleps, thanks to the care wliich the 
compiler of the Acts has taken not to interrupt the 
series of I'acts ; ihuiiks to the E[iistle to the OalaiiauB. 
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wliere there are several nnmeTical indications of markeii 
value; and thanks to Jtisepluis, who furnishes us with 
the dates of o vents in profane history allied to undoubted 
facts conceniiiJg the apottleS — it ia possible to arrange a 
probable chi'onoh)gy wliei-e the chances of error are 
Confined within tolerably restricted limits. 

I will repeat here at the beginning of this book what 
I said at t lie beginning of my Life of Jesiis. Ilvjiotheeis 
is indispensable in historiea of this character, where 
only the general eifect is certain, and where almost 
all the details are in<>reor less diibinits, in consequence 
of tlie legendary iiaiiro of the iiutlioriiies. Tliere is 
no liyjmtiiertis at a!) to be made in regard to epochs of 
which wc know notlting. To attempt to reproduce a 
group of antique statuary wiiich has certainty existed, 
but of which we have not even a fragment, and about 
which we possess no written i ii formation, is a purely 
arbitrary work; but what can be more legitimate than 
to try to re-arrange the frieze of the Partlienon fi-om 
the portions which remain, and with the aid of ancient 
descriptions of drawings made in (lie seventeenth cen- 
tury, and all other po3si!)Ie Tueans of information — in 
a word, to become inspired with the style of these 
inimitable sculptures, and t.o endeavor to grasp their 
soul and spirit! It need not be Siiid after t!ie effort 
that the work of the ancient sculptor has been repro- 
duced ; but that everyrhing possible has been done to 
approach it. Such a procedure is much more legiti- 
mate in history, because the doubtful forms of language 
permit that wdiich the marble docs not. Nothing pre- 
vents ns from proposing to the reader a choice between 
dilfL-reiit siipp'ifil.ioiis. Tlie conscience of the writer 
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noed not trouble liini as long as lie presents m cerfain, 
that wliicli k certain ; as probable, that wiiicli is prolm- 
b!e ; as possible, that which ia possible. "When history 
and legend glide together, it ia only the general effect 
which need be followed out. Onrtliird book, tor which 
we shall have documents absolutely historical, and in 
which it will be our function to depict characters 
clearly defined, and to relate facts distinctly set forth, 
will thus present a firmer narrative. It will be seen, 
howevei', that the physiognomy of that period is, npon 
the whole, not known with certainty. Accomplisiied 
factsspeak louder than biographical details. Wc know 
very little about the iTic<nnpHrable artists to whom wo 
are indebted for the niiisterpieccs of Greek art ; yet 
these masterpieces really tell na more of the individu- 
alit}' of their authors, and of the pulilic fiiat appreciated 
them, than could the most circumstantial narrations or 
the iiioat authentic text. 

The docnnients to which we must look for informa- 
tion concerning what was done immediately after the 
death of Jesus, are the last chapteit? of the Gospels, 
contahung the account of the app;vvitioii9 of tiic risen 
Christ." I do not attend to repeat here my eetimato of 
the value of these documents given in the "Life of 
Jeans." We have, happily, in this qnestion, featnres 
wanting too often in that woi-b : I wonld refer to a pro- 
minent passage in St. Paul (L C'>rinthians xv. 5-8), 
which establishes — fii-st, the reality of the appariticns or 
appearances of Christ; second, tiie duration of theso 
apparitions, differing from the accounts in the synop- 
tic Gospels; third, the variety of localities where these 
apparitions were manifest, (iontrai-y to Mark and to Luka 
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The Btndy of the fundamental toxt, in addition to tna,ny 
other roasoiiB, cuutinna as in tJio views we have already 
expi'Giiscid iii><in the reciprocal relation of tbe synopti- 
cal Gospels and the fourth Gospel. As regards the 
resurrection and subsequent appearances of Cliriet, the 
fourth Gospel maintains the same snperiority which 
it shows thronghout its entire history of Jeans. It is 
to this Gospel that we muB!; look for a eonneeted and 
logical narrative, suggestive of that which remains 
hidden behind it. I would touch upon the most diffi- 
cult of questions relating to the origins of Christianity, 
in asking, " What is the iiistorieal value of the fourtli 
Gospel?" My views on this point in my "Life of Jesus" 
have elicited the strong^t objections hronglit against 
the work by intelligent critics. Almost all the scbolars 
who apply the rational method to the history of theo- 
logy rt'ject the fonrih Gos]iel sis in all respect* apocry- 
phal ; but though I have reflected much of late on this 
problem, I cannot modify to any material degree my 
previous opinion, though, out of respect to the general 
sentiment on this point, 1 deetn it my duty to set forth 
in detail the reasons for my pereisteuce ; and I will 
devote to these reasons an Appejidix to a revised and 
corrected edition of the " Life of Jesus" which is 
shortly to appear. 

For the history wo are about to dwell upon, (lie 
Acts of the Apostles form the most impoi'tant d<jcnmen- 
tary reference ; and an explanation of the ciiaracter of 
this work, of its historical value, and of interpretations 
1 put upon it, is here desirable. 

There can be no doubt that the Acts of the Apostles 
were written by the author of tiie third Gospel, and 
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form a continuation of thai: worl<. It is not neecssui'y 
to stop and prove tliis proposilioii, wlJeli lian never 
been serionslj oontested.' The pret'ttce which is ufc tlie 
beginning of each worlc, the dedication of both to 
Theopliilus, and the perfect reeenibiaiice ot style and 
ideas, are abundant demon at ration of the fact. 

A second proposition, not as certain, but wliicii may 
uevertlieless be regarded very probable, is tiuit tJie 
aiitlior of the Acts was a disciple of PanI, who accom- 
panied him in most of his travels. At fii-st glance 
this proposition appears indubitable. In several 
places, after t!ie 10th verse of Chapter xvi., the 
author of the Acts uses in the narrative the pronoun 
" we," thus indicating that the writer thencefortii 
formed one of the apostolic band which surrounded 
FhiiI. Tiiis would seem to demonstrate the matter; 
and the only issue which appeal's to lessen the force of 
Ihe ai'gnment is tlie theory tliat the passages where 
the pronoun "wo" is found, had been copied by the 
last coiti])Her of tlie Aots in a previous mannscript, in 
the original niemoire of a disciple of Panl, and tliat 
this compiler or editor had inadvortenily forgotten to 
substitute for "we" the name of the narrator. This 
explanation is, however, hardly admissilde. Such an 
error might naturally exist in a more careless compila- 
tion ; but the third Gospel and the Acts form a work 
well prepared, composed with reflection, ami even 
with art; written by the same hand, and on a connect- 
ed plan.* The two books, taken together, are perfectly 
the same in siyle, present the same favorite phrases, 
and exhibit tho same maimer of quoting Scripture. So 
gross a fault in the editing would ijc inexplicable ; and 
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we are forced to ihe ooncliision that the pereoii who 
wrotG the close of the work, wrote the begiiniiiif^ of it, 
and that the narrator of tlio whole is the same whu iisei-l 
the woitl " we" in the passages alluded to. 

Tills will appeal- still more probable on ronieniber- 
ing under what circumstances the narrator tlms refers 
to his association with Pant. The use of the word 
'*we" begins when Pant for the firat time enters 
llacedoiiia (xvi. 10), and closes when he leaves Phi- 
lippi. It oecnre again wiien Paul, visiting Macedonia 
for the last time, goes once more to Philippi (xx. 5, C); 
and thenceforward to the close, the narrator remains 
wiili Panl. Oil further remarking that the chaptere 
where t!ie narrator accompanies the apostle are parti- 
cular and precise in their character, there will be little 
reason to donbt that the former was a Macedonian, or 
more probably, perhaps, a Fliilippian,' who came to 
Panl at Troas during the second mission, remained at 
Piiilippi after the di^partnre of the apostle, and on 
his last visit to that city (the third mission) joined him, 
to leave him no more during his wanderings. Is it 
jirobabie that a compiler, wriiing at a distance, wonld 
allow liimsclf to be influenced to such a degree by the 
reminiscences of another? These reminiscences woidd 
not harmonize with the general style. The narrator 
who used the "we"wonid have his own style and 
method, '" and wonld be more like Panl than the genc- 
lul editor of the work; bnt the fact is, that tlie whole 
work is perfectly hoihogeueons. 

It seems surprising that any one should be found 
to contradict a propnsition apparently so evident. But 
the critics of the New Testament bring forward plenty 
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of eonimontanea wliich are foiiiid on examiiiati m to 
be full of nil certainty. As reyai-da 6tyle, ideas, and 
doctrines, the Acta are by no means what one would 
expect of a disciple of Paul, In no respect do they 
resemble the Epistles, nor can there be found therein a 
trace of those bold docErines which showed the origi- 
nality of the Apostle to the Gentiles. The tempera- 
ment of St, Paul is that of a I'igid Pi'oteatant ; the 
author of the Acts produces the effect of a good and 
docile Catholic, with a tendency to optimism; call- 
ing each priest " a holy priest," eacli bishop *' a great 
bishop," and ready to adopt evei-y fiction rather thiiu to 
acknowledge that these holy priests and these great 
bishops quarrelled, and sometimes mwt bitterly, among 
then^elves. Though always professing the greatest 
admiration for Paul, the author of the Acts avoids giv- 
ing liim the title of apostle," and is disposed to award 
to Peter the credit of the initiative in the conversion 
of the Gentiles. One would deem him a disciple of 
Peter rather than of Paul, "We shall sonn-show that in 
two or three instances his principles of conciliation led 
him to grave errora in bis biography of Paul. lie 
wiis Inexact," and above all, guilty of omissions truly 
strange in one who was a disciple of tliat apostle.^ Ha 
does not at all allude to the Epistles ; he omits impor- 
tjint facts." Even in the portions relating to the 
period when, he was supposed to be a constant com- 
panion of Paul's, he is dry, ill-informed, and far from 
entertaining;'" and on the whole, the vagncness of cer- 
tain po'-tions of the narrative would imply that tlio 
-vriter bad no direct or even indirect relation with the 
apostles, but wrote about the year 100 or 130. 
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Is it uecessary to paiiee here to discuss these objec- 
tions ? I think not ; and I pei-sist in believing that the 
last writer or editor of the Acts is really that disciple 
of Paul who used the " we " in the concluding chap- 
ters. All tlie discrepancies, however inseparable they 
may appeal", should be at least held in suspense, if not 
wholly done away with, by the argument resulting 
from the nae of this word " we." It may be added, 
that in attributing the Acts to a companion of Paul, 
two peculiarities are explained — the disproportion of 
the parts of the work, tjiree-fifths of which are devoted 
to Paul ; and the disproportion which may be observed 
in the biography of Paul, whose fii-st mission is very 
briefly spoken of, while certain parts of the second and 
tiiird rnisBioiiB, especially the concluding travels, are 
related with minute details. A man wholly unfamiliar 
with the apostolic history would not have practised 
these inequalities. Tiie general design of the work 
wovild have been better conceived. It ia this very dis- 
proportion tiiat diatinguisht's history written from docii- 
nienta, from that wliolly or in part original. The his- 
toi-ian of the closet takes for recital events themselves, 
but the writer of memoirs avails himself of recollec- 
tions or personal relations. An ecclesiastical historian, 
a sort of Eusebins, writing about the year 120, would 
have loft ns a book quite differently arranged, after the 
ihirfeenth chapter. The eccentric manner in which 
the Acts at that period leave tlie orbit in which they 
had until then revolved, cannot, in my opinion, be ex- 
plained in any other way than by the particular situa- 
tion of the author, and his relations with Paul. This 
view will be naturally eoniirnied if we find among tlie- 
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co-workers known to Paul, the name of the autl oi to 
whom trjiditioii attributes the book of Acts. 

And this is really what has taken place. Both man- 
uscript and tradition give for tlie author of the third 
Gospel, a certain Lncanns" or Lucas. From what Iieis 
been said, it is evident that if Lncas is really the 
author of the third Gospel, he is also the author of the 
Acts. "Now, that very name of Lucas we also find 
mentioned as that of a companion of Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Ooiossians, iv. 14 ; in tJie Epistle to Phi- 
lemon, 24 ; and in the Second Epistle to Timotlij, iv. 11. 
This last Epistle ia of more than doubtful authenticity. 
The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, on the 
other hand, although very probably authentic, are not 
the uiost indubitable of the Epistles of St. Paul ; but 
nevertheless, in any event, they date from the iirst 
century, and that is sufficient to positively establlsli 
the fact that among the disciple of Paul there existed 
a Lucas. Tlie fabricator of the Epistles to Timotliy is 
certainly not the same one who fabricated tiiose to 
the Colossiaus and Philemon (conceding, contrary to 
our opinion, that these last ai-e apocryphal). To admit 
that writeirs of tiction had attributed to Paul an 
imaginary companion, would hai'dly appear probable; 
but certainly the different false writers would hardly 
have fallen on the same name for this imaginary per- 
sonage. Two observations will give a special force to 
this reasoning. The first is, that the name of Lucas or 
liucanus is an unusual one among the early Christians; 
and the second, that the Lucas of the Epistles is not 
known elsewhere. The placing of a celebrated name 
at the head of a work, as was done witli the Second 
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Epietle of Peter, and very probably with tlie Epiailes 
of Paul to Titus and Timothy, was in no manner 
repugnant to the custom of the times; but no one 
would have tlionght of using in tiiis way a name 
otherwise unknown. If it were the intention of the 
writer to invest his book with the autliority of Paid, 
w1iy did lie not take tlie name of Paul himself, or at 
lesist the names of Timothy and Titus, well known 
disciples of the apostle of the Gentiles? Luke had no 
place eitlier in tradition, legend, or history. The three 
passHges in the Epistles previously alluded to were not 
enough to give him the reputation of an admitted 
authority. The Epistles to Timothy were probably 
written after the Acts ; and the mention of Luke in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon are really 
equal to only one allusion, these two works being by 
one hand. "We believe, then, that the anthor of tlie 
third Gospel was really Luke, the disciple of Paul. 

This very name of Luke or Lucanne, and the medical 
profession practised by the so-called diseiple of Paul," 
fully accord with the indications which the two books 
furnish in regard to their author. "We have already 
stated that the anthor of the third Gospel and the Acts 
was probably from Philippi,'^ a lioman colony, where 
the Latin tongue was in use," Besides this, the author 
of the third Gospel and the Acts was but indifferently- 
acquainted with Judaism*' and the affaire of Palestine." 
lie knew but little of Hebrew;** lie was familiar with 
the ideas of the heathen world,^ and he wrote Greek in 
a tolerably correct manner. The work was composed 
far from Judea, for a people unfamiliar with geography, 
and who had respect" neither for a marked Kabbinical 
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ecience nor fni' Hebrew iiames.^ The dominant idea 
of the author is, that it' the people hiid heeii free t j fol- 
low their iiioHiiation, they would liiive embraced the 
fuitli of Jeeiie, and that the Jewish aristocracy pre- 
vented theiu from so doiiig.^^ lie always imparts to 
the word Jew a malevolent eignification, as if it were 
eyiionymoiie with an enemy of tiie CliristianS f and on 
tlie other hand he is decidedly favorable towards the 
lieretic Samaritan.^ 

To what epoch can we refer the composition of this 
important work? Luke appeai-s for the fii-st time in 
the company of Paul, after the lirat jonrney of the 
apostle to Macedonia, about the year 63. Allowing that 
he was then twenty-tive yeai-s tild, it wonld have been 
nothinf^ more than natural !iad he lived until the year 
loo. The nai'i'ative of the Acts closes at the year 6Z,^ 
hut the compiling of the work was evidently done after 
that of the third Gospel ; and the date of the editing 
of tills third Gospel being evidently referable to the 
years immediately following the fall of Jerusalem 
(year 70),^ it is not possible the book of Acts was writ- 
ten earliei' than the year 11 or 72. 

If it were quite certain that Ihe Acts were written 
immediately after the Gospel, we might stop there. But 
some doubt exists. Several tacts lead ns to the belief 
that quite an interval elapsed between the coiripositiona 
of the two works; and there is, indeed, a singular con- 
tradiction between the last chapter of the Gospel and 
the iii'st chapter of the Acts. In the former, the Ascen- 
sion seeuis to be recorded as taking place on the same 
day as tlie Resurrection ;" in the latter,** the Ascension 
only occurred after a lapse of forty days. It is clear 
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that tliis second version presents ns witli a more ad- 
vanced form of tfie legend, adopted when it vvas I'ourid 
necessary to make room for the diiFerent apfiaridons 
of Christ, and to give to tlie post- resurrection life 
of Jesns a complete and logical form. It may be [irc- 
Biimed, therefore, that this new method of arranging 
the history only occurred to the author's mind <iuriu>r 
the interval between the composition of the two works. 
In any event, it is somewhat remarkable that tiie author 
should feel himself obliged, a few lines furtJier on, to 
develop his narrative liy the recital of additional state- 
ments. If ills tirst book was yet in his hands, woiild 
he have made additions which, viewed separately, are 
so awkwardly devised ? Tet this even is not decisive, 
and an important circumstance gives occasion for the 
belief that Luke conceived the plan of both works at 
the same time. This cireurastance is found in the pre- 
face to the Guspisi, whicii appears common to the 
two works.*' The contradiction to which we liave 
alluded can probably be explained by the little care 
taken to account for every mojnent of time. Indeed, 
all the recitals of the post-resurrection life of Jesua 
are thoroughly contradictory in regard to the dnratiuir. 
of that existence. So little eifort was made to be truly 
historical, that the same nai'iiitor did not shrink from 
proposing successively two irreconcilable systeuL^. The 
three descriptions of the Couvei'Sion of St. Paul in 
the AotfP* also show little differences, which only prove 
that the author was not at all anxious about precision 
in details. 

It would appear, then, that we are very near the truth 
in supposing that tlie Acts were written about tlio year 
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80, Tlie tone of the book accords witli thii times of the 
first Flavian emperors. The aiitlinr seemed to avoid 
everything that could annoy the Romans. He h)ves to 
show how the Roman functionaries were fiivorable U> 
the new sect; liow they even embraced its doctrines;" 
how, at least, they defended its adheretite from the 
Jews, and how equitable and superior to the pai'tisaii 
passions of the local anthorities was the imperial justice 
of Rome.^ lie lays special stress on the advantages 
inuring to Paul as a Roman citizen." He abrnpfly 
cuts short his Tiarrative at the moment when Paul 
arrives at Rome, probably to be relieved from record- 
ing the cruelties practised by Nero towards the Chris- 
tians. " Striking, indeed, is the contrast between this 
narrative and the Apocalypse, written in the year 68, 
replete with memories of the infamies of Nero, and 
breathing throughout a toriible hatred for Rome. In 
the fornier case we recognise a quiet, amiable man, 
living in a tirn&of peaceful calm. From about the year 
YO until the close of the first century, the Cbi'istians 
had little to complain of. Mombui'S of the Flavian 
family had adopted Cliristianity, Ir is even possible 
that Luke knew Flavins Clemens, perhaps was one of 
his household, and may bavo written the work tor this 
powerful pereonage. There are several indicatiims 
which lead us to believe that the work was written 
in Rome, and it might be said that the author was 
influenced by the Roman Church, which, from the ear- 
liest centuries, possessed the political and hierarchical 
character that has ever since distinguished it. Lidvo 
could well enter into this feeling, for his views upon 
ecclesiastical authority were far advancedj and even 
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ccmtaiiied tlie germ of the Episcopate. He wrol:e liia- 
tory in tlie apologetic tone characteristic of tlie oHicials 
of theOonrt of Rome, He acted as an nlti-amontane 
historian of Clement XfY". might liave done, praising 
at the same time the Pope and the Jesuits, and tr^'ing 
to perenade ns that both parties in their debate observed 
the niles of charity. Two linndred jeara hence it 
wiil be maintained that Cardinal Antonelli and M. do 
Merode loved each otlier like two brotheiu The 
author of the Acts was the fir'st of these coniplacenl 
narrators, piously convinced that everything in the 
Church mnst happen in a thoroughly evangelical 
manner. He was, too, the moat artier of them all. 
Too loyal to condemn Paul, too orthodox to place 
himself ontside the pale of prevalent opinion, ho 
passed over real differences of doctrine, aiming to show 
only the common end which all tiiesu great fomiders 
were pursuing, though by methods so opposite, and 
in face of snch e'lergetic rivalries. 

It will readily be nndei'dtood that a man who pos- 
sessea such a disposition is, of all others, tho least capa- 
ble of representing things as they really are. His- 
toric fidelity is to him a matter of indifference ; lie ie 
only anxious to edity the reader. Luke scarcely con- 
cealed this tendency; he writes "that TiieophiJus 
slionld understand the truth of that which Ihe catecliista 
had taught liim."^ He tlins had already a settled 
ecclesiastical system vvliich lie taught officially, and tho 
limit of wliich, as well as that of evangelic^tl history"' 
itself, was probably fixed. The dominant chamcteriafics 
of the Acts, iike that of tho tiiird Gospel,'" are a teii<ler 
piety, a lively pympatliy tor the Gu'iitiles,'^ a conciliatory 
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Bpii'it, a marked tendency towa.r(]8 flie snpornafiiral, a 
love for the hiimblo and lowly, a large ileriiooratic eeu- 
timent, or rather a persuasion that the people weru 
naturally Christian, and that tlie npper class prevented 
them from following out their good instincts,^ an 
exalted idea of the power of the Church and of its 
leadei-s, and a remarkable leaning towards Bocial com 
muniem.*^ The methods of composition are the same in 
the two works ; and indeed in regard to the histojy of 
the apostles, are about as we would be in relation 
to evangelical Iiietory, if onr only idea of the iatter 
were derired from the Gospel according to St. Lake. 

The disadvantages of such a sitnatiou are apparent. 
The life of Jesus, told only by the writer of the third 
Gospel, would be extremely defective and incomplete. 
AVe know so, because in this case, comparison is possi- 
ble. Besides Lnke, we pceseas (without speaking of tho 
fourth Gospel) Matthew and Mark, who, relatively to 
Lnke, are at least partially original. We can })lace 
our finger on the places where Luke dislocates or inixea 
lip anecdotes, and can perceive tho manner iu which 
he colors facts according to his pei'sonal views, and 
adds pious legends to the most authentic traditions. 
Omld we make a similar comparison as regards the 
Acts, would we not perceive analogous faults? The 
earliest chaptere of the Acts appear to us even inferior 
to the third Go&pel ; for these chaptei-s were jirobably 
composed from the fewer and less univei-saily documen- 
tary references. 

A fnndamenlal distinction is here necessary. In a 
historic point of view the book of Acts is divided into 
two parts — one comprising the firat twelve chapters, and 
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recounting tlie principal events in tlie history of tlie 
primitive Cliurch; and tlie other containing the seven 
remaining chaptere, all devoted to the missions of St. 
Paul. 

This second part, in itself, includes two kinds of nar- 
rative: one portion related by tiie narrator from his 
ocular testimony, and the other consisting only of what 
he has heard. 

It is cleur that even in this last case liis autlionty is 
very important. The conversation of St. Panl himself 
is often drawn npon for information. Particularly 
t' #Hrd8 its close, the narrative is characterized hy 
remarkable precision ; and the last pages of the Acts 
form indeed the only completely historical record that 
we have of the origins of Christianity. 

The tii'st chaptei-8, on the contrary, are the most open 
to attack of al! in the New Testament. In regard to 
these early years, particnlarly, the author betrays dis- 
crepancies still more remarkable than those existing in 
Ills Gospel. 

His flieory of forty days; his account of the Ascen- 
sion, closing by a sort of final abduction and theatrical 
solemnity ; the fantastic life of Jesns ; his manner of 
describing the descent of the Holy Ghost, and of mira- 
cnlous preaching ; liis method of und ere tan ding the 
gift of tongues — all are difterent from St. Paul :^ all 
betray the influence of an epoch relatively inferior, and 
of a period when legendary lore finds wide credence. 

Supernatural effects and startling accessories are cha- 
racteristic of this author, who we should remember writes 
half a century after the occnrrences he describes; in a 
country far from the scene of action ; upon events which 
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neitlier he nor his master, Paul, lias witnessei.1 ; and fol- 
lowing traditKins partly fabulous, or at least modiHed 
by time and repetition. Luke not only belonged to a 
diiferent generation from the fonndere of Christianity, 
J>iit he was also of a different I'ace ; he was a Greek, 
with very little of tlie Jew in hitn, and almost a stranger 
to Jerusalem and to the secrets of Jewish life ; he had 
never mingled with the primitive Oliristians, and indeed 
scarcely know their later representatives. Tlie miracles 
he relates, give the impression of inventions d priori 
rather than of exaggerated facts ; the miracles of Peter 
and Panl form two series, which respond to each other,*^ 
and in which the personages have a family resemblance 
Peter differs "i nothing from Panl, nor Paul from 
Peter. 

The words which he puts in the month of his hemes, 
altlioiigh adapted to varying circiinistaneoa, are all in 
the same style, and characteristic of the author himself 
rather than those to whom he attributes them. Hia 
text even contains impossibilities.*' The Aots, in a 
word, form a dogmatic liistoiy bo ai-ranged as to support 
the orthodox doctrines of the time or inculcate ihe 
ideas which most fully accorded with the pious views 
of the author. Nor could it be otherwise. The ori- 
gin of each religion was only known throngii the state- 
ments of its adherents. It is only tlie sceptic who 
writes history ad narrandum. 

These are not simply the suspicions and conjec- 
tures of a carping and defiant criticism. They arc well 
founded inductions ; every time that we have reviewed 
t!ie Acts we have found the book systematically faulty. 
TLe control which we can demand of the synoptical 
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texts, we can demiind also of St. Pan!, and pavticn 
lany oi t.ne J^^pistle to the G:ilatians. It is clear, tlion, 
where tlie Acts and tlic Epistles do not accord, prefer- 
ence should always be given to the latter, which 
are older, possess absolute authenticity, thorough sin- 
cerity, and freedom from legendai-y corruption. The 
most important doctrines for history are those whicli 
possess in the least degree the historic form. The 
authority of chronicles must give place to medals, 
maps, or authentic letters. Viewed in thi;; light, the 
epistles of undoubted aiithore and well-authenticated 
dates form the basis of all the history of Christian ori- 
gins. "Without them, double would weaken and de- 
stroy all faith even in the life of Jesus. Now, in two 
very important instances, the Epistles display in broad 
light the peculiar tendencies of tlie author of the Acts, 
and his desire to efface every trace of the dissensions 
which had existed between Paul and the apostles at 
Jerusalem.*" 

And fli-stly, the author of the Acts makes out that 
Paul, after the accident at Damascus (x. 19, and fol- 
lowing verses; XXII. 17, and following verses), came to 
Jerusalem at an epoch when his conversion was hardly 
known; that he had been presented to the apostles; 
that he had lived with them and the faithful brethren 
on the most cordial terms ; that he had disputed pub- 
licly with the Hellenistic Jews, and that a conspiracy 
on their part and a celestial revelation led to his de- 
parture from Jei-usalem, Now Paul informs us that 
the matter was quite different. To prove tliat he owes 
to Jesns Himself and not to the Twelve ins aoctrmo and 
mission, he says (Gal. 1. 11, and following verses) that 
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after liis convemon lie avoided taking counsel with iinj 
0!ie,*° 01' going to Joriisalein to consult witli tliose who 
had been apoatles before himself; but that of his own 
accord lie went to preach and to cany out his personal 
iiiisBioti in Ilanran ; that three days later, it is true, he 
journeyed to Jernsalctn, but only to make the acquaint- 
ance of Cephas; that he remained fifteen days, but 
Baw no other apostle, excepting, perhaps, James, the 
brother of tlie Lord ; bo that, really, his countenance 
was quite unknown to the churches of Judea. The 
effnrt to soften the iisperities of tlie severe ajiosfle and 
present him as a co worker of tlie Twelve, laboring in 
concert with them at Jernsalem, hence seems without 
evidence. It lias been given to appear that Jerusalem 
was his capital and point of depart.nre ; tliat his doe- 
trine was so identical witli that of the apoaties that he 
was able, to a great degree, to take their place as 
preachei-s ; that his first apostohite was confined to the 
synagogues of Oamasens ; that he had been a dis- 
ciple and listener, which was not the fact f tliat the 
time between his convereion and his first jonrney to 
Jerusalem was very short; that bis sojonrn in that city 
was quite protracted ; tiiat liis preaciiing was received 
witli general satisfaction ; that he lived on intimate 
terms witJi all the apostles, though be assures ua that 
lie had seen but two of them ; and that tlie faithful of 
Jeinisalem took care of him, tliongh Paul declares that 
they were nnknown to him. 

The same disposition to prove that Paul was a fre- 
quent visitor to Jerusalem, which had induced our 
author to prolong tiie apostle's stay in Jerusalem, seems 
also to have induced him to credit the apostle with 
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one jonrney too many. He says that Pai 1 crane fo 
Jerusalem with Barnabas, hearing the offerings of Iho 
faithfnl after tlie year 44 (Acts xi. 30 ; xii. 3r>). Now, 
Panl expressly declartis that between the journey niado 
three yeai-s after his convereion and that made in reia- 
tii.in to the subject of circnmciaion, he did not ^o to 
Jerusalem at all (Gal. i. and ii.) ; iu otiiev words, be- 
tween Acta IX. 26, and xv, 3, Panl makes no mention 
of any travel. One contd wrongly, deny the identity 
of the jotirney described in the second ciiapter of 
Galatians with that mentioned in the fit'teenth chapter 
of Acts, and yet not be subject to contradiction, 
"Three years alter ray conversion," says St. Paul, "I 
went to Jerusalem to make the acciuaint^nce of Oephiis, 
and fourteen years afterwards I went again to Jerusa- 
lem," There has been some doubt whether this [jeriitd 
of fourteen jeare dates from the convei'sion, or ti-oni the 
journey three years subsequent to that event, "We 
will assume the first hypothesis as being most favora- 
ble to tho^^u who defend the account as given in Acts, 
There would then, accoi-ding to St. Panl, have been at 
least eleven years between Ids hi^t and 8econ<l jonrney 
to Jerusalem ; now surely there are not eleven years 
between that which is related in Acts ix. 3(! and fhe 
following vei-ses, and the account which we find in 
Acts XI. 30, etc. By maintaining it against all show of 
truth, one would fall into another inipossibilit.y. The 
truth is, that which is related in Acts xi. 30 is contem- 
poraneous with tlie death of James, the son of Zebe- 
deo,'" which having just preceded tlie death, in the 
year 44, of Herod Agrippa L, furnishes ua with the 
only lixed date in tlio Acts of ilie Apostlcs.^^ The 
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second journey took pluce at feast fourteen years after 
his conversion ; and if lie had really made timt jour- 
ney in the year 44 — the coiivei"sion imist have occiured 
in the year 30 — a theory wliich is maniiesily abeiird. It 
■is tlieii impossible to ailow any credence to tlie stato 
ments in Acts xi, 30 and xii. 35. 

All of these journeyinge to and fro appear to he 
reported by our author in a very inexact manner; and 
in eompan'ng Acts xvn, 14-16, and xviii. 5, with I 
Thessahmians in. 1-2, another discrepancy will be 
fonnd. As this last, however, has nothing to do with 
doctrinal matters, we shall not discuss it here. 

An important feature of the subject now before us, 
and one which throws much light on this difficult ques- 
tion of the historical valne of ihe Ads, is a compaii- 
8on of the passages relalive to the discussion concern- 
ing circumcision in the fifteenth chapter of Acts and 
the second chapter of the Epistle lo ilio Gulatiaiis. Ac- 
cording to the Acts, certain of the brethren of Judea 
coming to Antioch and maintaining the necessity of 
the rite of circumcision for converted heathen, Paul, 
Barnabas, and several othei-s were jipiiointed as a depu- 
tation to go from Antioch to Jerusalem to consult the 
apostles and elders ou this question. They were warm- 
ly received by their brethren at the Holy City, and a. 
great convention was held. The sentiments of recipro- 
cal charity which prevailed, and the great satisfaction 
experienced by tliese co-religionists at thus meeting 
again together, dispelled all feeling of dissension. Pe- 
ter gave utterance to the opinion which had been 
anticipated from the mouth of Paul, viz. that the con- 
verted heathen were not subject to the law of Mtiscs. 
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James modified this only by a vei-y light restriction." 
Piinl did not speak, and indeed had no reason to do so, 
because his views were fully expressed by Peter; and 
the theory of the Judean bi-etliren found no supporters. 
According to the advice of James, a solenni decree waa 
made and communicated by deputies expressly chosen 
to the various cbnrclies. 

Let na now examine the account given by Paul in 
the Epistle to the Galatians. It was bis desire that 
this journey to Jerusalem should have the effect of a 
spontaneous movement, or even be deemed the resnlt 
of a revelation. On his arrival at Jerusalem he com- 
municated bis gospel to whom it concerned, and had 
private interviews with many important personages. 
No one criticised bis actions nor troubled him with 
communications, but only begged him to remember 
tlie poor of Jerusalem. Titus, who accompanied him, 
consented to be circnmcieed, bnt only through the rep- 
i-esentations of "two false intruding brethren." Panl 
permitted this incidental concession, but he would not 
submit to them. As to the more prominent men (and 
Paul never speaks of them excepting with a shade of 
bitterness and irony), they learn nothing new from 
him. He even disputed with Ceplnis " because lie was 
wrong." At first, indeed, Cephas mingled with every 
one without distinction. Emissaries arrived from 
James; and Peter hid himself, avoiding the uncircum- 
cised. Pan! publicly apostrophized Cephas, bitterly 
reproaching him for Ills conduct, "seeing that he did 
not keep in the narrow path of gospel truth." 

Ohserve the difference. On the one side holy con- 
cord; on the other, extreme snsc;ep;ibility and half 
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res ti'ained anger. On one side a iLarmoiiiotis council; 
and on ttie other, iiotliing resembling it. On the one 
Bide a formal decree emanating froic a recognised anthi> 
rity ; on tlie other, antagonistic opinions recipi"ocaIly con- 
ceding nothing excepting for t'onn'a sake. It is needless 
to aay which veraion merits onr preference. The account 
given in the" Acts is scarcely trutlifiil, because the dis- 
pute in wliieb the Council was engaged is not alluded 
to after the Council was reunited. Tiie two orators here 
make nse of expressions conti-.idictory to what they 
had elsewhere said. The decree which the Council ia 
reported to have made, is assuredly a fiction. If tliin 
decree, emanating from the pen of Jamea, had really 
been promulgated, w!iy siiould the good and timid 
Pefer have been afnii<l of the messengers sent by 
James? Why should he hide himself? He, as well 
as the Christiana of Antioch, was acfing in entire con- 
formity with this decree, llie terms of which had been 
dictated by James himself. The discussion relating to 
circumcision took place about 51 ; yet several yeai-s after, 
about the year 66, the quarrel which this decree siiould 
have terminated, was more lively than ever. The 
Church of Galatia was troubled by new emisBaries 
sent by the Jewish party of Jernsalem,'* Pan! answers 
to this new attack of his enemies by liis terrible Epistle. 
If the decree reported in the fiff^onth chapter of the 
Acts had existed, Paul, by referring to it, would liave 
had a much simpler method of bringing the debate to 
a close. M"ow, everything that he says, intimates the 
non-existence of this decree; and in 57, Paul writing to 
the Corinthians, not only ignores it, but even violates 
its directions. Tlie decree commands abstinence from 
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flceli offered to idola ; but Piinl, on liie contrary, tliiiika 
it 110 wrong to eat of this llcsli as long as no oue ia 
scandalized by tlie act., tboiigh lie advises abstiiioiico 
elioiild ib give offence tu any one.'' In 5S, at last, after 
the last journey of Paul to Jernsaleni, Jainea was more 
obstinate than ever." One of the characteristic traita 
of the book of Acta, clearly proving tliat the author is 
less anxious to present historic truth or even to satisfy 
logical reasoning than to edify pious readers, is tiiis fact, 
that the question of the admission of the nn circumcised 
is always ou tlie point of being resolved withont ever 
attaining tliat consummation. The baptisLn of the 
eunuchiifCjOidia, The baptism of the centurion Cornelius, 
both miracnlously ordered ; the foundation of tlie 
Church at Antiocii (xr. 19 ; and following verees); flie 
pretended Council at Jerusalem — nil leave the question 
yet in suspense. In truth, it always remained in that 
etate. Tlie two fi-acSions of budding Christianity never 
came together ; and that one which maintainerl tlie 
practices of Judaism proved unfruitful, and soon van- 
ished in obscurity. So far from finding general accep- 
tation, Paul after Ins deatli was ealnrnniat.ed. and even 
anatliematized, by no inconsiderable portion of Christi- 
anity.^' 

In our third book wo shall dwell at lenf:;tli on the 
snbject to which these singular incidents refer. Our 
object at present is only to give a few examples of the 
manner in which the author of the Acts interprets 
history, and to show how he reconciles it witli his pre- 
conceived ideas. Mnst we tiierefore agree with certain 
celebrated critics that the first cliaptei-s of the Ads are 
without autkenticity, and that his leading characlere, 
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eucli as the citmicli, the ceiitnriiin Cornelius, ftiid even 
the deacon Stephen, and tlie pious T»bithii, are. 
mere ereaf.inns of fiction? By no means. It is not 
probable that the author of the Acts invented his per- 
sonages;'* bnt he is a skilfid lawyer who writoa to 
prove, and who, from facts of which he has heard, tries 
to deduce arj^nnients in favor of liis cherished theories, 
■wtiich are the legitimacy of the calling of the Gentiles 
and the divine institntioii of the hierarchy. Though 
such a document should be need with great care, its 
entire rejection would show as little critical acnnien as 
it£ blind acceptation. Several paragraphs even in the 
liret part possess a valne nniversally recognised as 
representing authentic memoirs quoted from the Jast 
compiler. The twelfth chapter, in particular, is without 
alloy, and seems to emanate from Sr. Mark. 

It wonid indeed be unsalitifuctory if for this histi>ry 
we had as onr documents of reference only this legend- 
ary book. Happily there are othei-s which, though 
they relate directly to the period to which our third 
book will be devoted, yet throw much light upon this 
epoch. Such are the Epistles of St. Paul ; the Epistle 
to the Galatians, above all. Is re^tlly a trejisure: the 
basis of all the chronology of that pciiod, the key 
whii:h unlocks all, the testimony which assures the 
in"st sceptical of the reality of things which cannot he 
doubted, I wish that the scrions r^adcre who may 
feel tempted to regard me as too bold or too credulous, 
woi.ld re-peruse the first two chapters of this singular 
Epistle; these chapters are certainly the two most 
importjiufc pages in the liistory of budding Christianity. 
The Epistles of St. Paul indeed possess in their absolute 
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antliciiticity an iiiiuqnalled advantage iii this hisdiry 
Not the slightest doiiht has been raised by seriima 
cnticiam against tliu autheiiticity of the Epistle to the 
Q-alatiaiis, the two Epistles to the Coniitiiians, oi' the 
Epistie to tlie Romans ; while the arguments on whicii 
are founded tJie attacks on the two EjMstles to tlie 
Thessaloniaiia aTxl that to tlio Philippiana are without 
value. At the beginning of onr third book we siiaU 
discuss the more specious though equally indecisive 
objections which have been raised against tlie Epistle 
to tlie Colossians and the little note to Philemon ; the 
particular pi-oblein presented by the Epistle to the 
Epbesians ; and at last the proot'h whicli have led lis to 
reject the two Epistles to Timothy and that to Titns. 
The Epistles which shall servo onr need in the 
present volume are all of iTidubitable authority, while 
the deductions we shall draw from the othci's are quite 
independent of the question whether they were iir 
were not dictated by Sr, Paul. It is not neceesary to 
revert here to the niSes of criticism which have been 
followed in the composition of this work, and whieli has 
already been done in the introduction to the Life of 
Jesus. Tiie twelve fiiist ciiapters of the Ads form a 
document analogous to the synoptical Gospels and to 
be treated in the same manner. Tliis species of docu- 
ment, half historical and half legendary, can bo 
accepted neither as legend nor as liistory; white in 
detail nearly everything is false, we can nevertheless 
exhume therefrom precious truths. A pure and literal 
translation of these narratives, which are often contra- 
dicted by Vjetler authenticated texts, is not history. 
Ofcn in Ciiscs wiiere wu have but one text (here ia 
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foai' fliat if otliei-B insisted it would be confradicteil. Aa 
regards tliG life of Jesus, the narrative of Luke is 
always controlled and corrected by tlie two other 
synoptical Gospels and by the fourtli. Is it not proba- 
ble, I repeat, that if we had a work bearing the same 
rt'latioTi to the Aets that the synoptical Gospels do to 
the fonrth Gospel, the book of Aots would be defec- 
tive in many points on which we now receive it as 
testimony? Entirely different rules will guide ns in 
our third book, where we shall be in the full light of 
positive history, and shall possess original and some- 
times antographical information. When St. Paul 
himself relates some episode of his life, regarding 
which his interest demanded no special interpretation, 
of course we need only insert his identical words in 
our work, as Tillemont does. Bnt, when we have to 
do with a narrator identified with a certain system, 
writing in support of certain ideas, preparing his work 
in tJie vagne blunt style and with the highly wrougiit 
colors peculiar to legendary lore, the duty of the critic 
■is to free himself from the tliraldoin of the text and to 
penetrate through.it o the tmtbs which it conceate, 
without, liowever, being too confident that be has dis- 
c<ivered that truth. To debar criticism iVom similar 
interpretations would be as nnreasonabie as to limit 
the astronomer to the visible state of the heavens. 
])oes not astronomy, on the contrary, involve an allow- 
nnce for the parallax caused by the position of the 
observer, and construe from apparent deceptive appear- 
ances the real condition of the starry skies ? 

Why, then, should a literal interpretation of docu- 
ments containing irreconcilable discrepancies be urged) 
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The first twelve cliap'crs of the Acfs are a tissuo of 
inirfvcles. It is an absolute rule of criticism to deny a 
place in history to narratives of luiraculons circiiiii- 
staiices ; nor is tliis owing to a metapliysica! Bysteiii, 
i'nr it 18 simply the dictation of observation. Such facta 
have never been really proved. All tJie pretended 
iLiiracles near enoiigli to he exiimineci are rt;t'erable to 
illusion or imposture. If a single miracle liad ever 
been proved, we could not reject in a mass all those 
of ancient history; for, admitting that very many of 
these last were false, we might still believe that some 
of them were true. But it is not so. Discussion and 
examination are fatal to mirdcles. Are we not then 
authorized in believing that tlnwe miracles wliich dato 
many centuries back, and regarding whicli there ai'e no 
means of forming a contradictory debate, are also with- 
ont reality ? In other words, miracles only exist when 
people believe in them. The supernatural is but another 
word for faith. Catholicism, in maintaining that it yet 
possesses miraculous power, enbjects itself to tlio influ- 
ence of this law. The miracles of which it boasts never 
occur where they would be most effective; why siiould 
not such a convincing proof be brought more promi- 
nently forward! A miracle at Paris, for instance, be- 
fore experienced savants, would put an end to all 
doubts ! But, alas ! such a thing never liappcns. A 
miracle never takes place before an incredulous and 
sceptical public, the most in need of such a convincing 
proof. Credulity on part of tlie witness is the essential 
condition of a miracle. There is not a solitary excep- 
tion to the rule that miracles ai'e never produced before 
those who are able or permitted to discuss and criticise 
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tliein. Cicero, with liis usual good sense and pcTic'ra' 
tioii, asks: "Since when has tliis secret force .iisiijj- 
jKjareil; has it not heen since men have hecoiue less 
crecUiIons?"** 

" But," it may lie urged, " if it is impossible to prova 
tliat there ever was anj' instance of siipematural power, 
it is equally impossihle to prove that there was not. 
The positive savant who denies !!ie siipernatnra!, argues 
as gratuitously as the creduloua one w!io admits it!" 
N"t at all. It is the duty of him who affirms a propo- 
sition to prove it, while ho to whom the affirmation is 
made has only to listen to the proof and to det'de 
whether it is satisfactory. If any mie had asked Biiifun 
to give a place in his Natural Ilistwy to sirens and 
centani-s, he would liave answered : " Show niea speci- 
men <if ihese heings and I will admit them; until then, 
I do not admit their existence.'' •' But can you prove 
that they do not exist?" the other may say, and 
Butfon would reply : '" It is yonr province to prove that 
they do exist." In science the burden of proi)f rests on 
tJiose who advance alleged facts. Why, although innu- 
meralile historic writings chiini their existence, do peo- 
ple no longer believe in angels and demons ? Siinply 
because the existence of an angel or a demon has never 
yet been proved. 

In support of the reality of miriiculons agency, appeal 
is made to phenomena oiitsido of the course of natural 
laws, such, for iiistaiice, as the crealitin of man. This 
creation, it has been said, conld oidy have been com- 
passed by the direct intervention of the Divinity, and 
why was not this intervention manifested at other deci- 
pive crises oi the ilevelojmient of the universe f I shall 
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not dwell upon tlie strango pliilosopliy ami sordid 
appreciation of tiie Divinity manifested in fiiieii a sys- 
tem (if reasoning. History should havo its nietliod, 
independent of all phitosopliy. Without at all enter 
ing opon the domain of theology, it is easy to show 
how defective is this argument. It is o<iiiivalent to 
maintaining that everything which does not happen in 
tlie ordinary conditions of the world, everything that 
cannot be explained hy the present rnles of science, is 
iiiiraciiloua. But, according (o tliis, the sun is a mira- 
cle, hecaiise science has never explained the snn ; the 
conception of niarikiiid is a nn'racie, !)ecaiifle physio- 
logy is eiluut on that jwinf ; conscience is a miracle, 
becanse it is an absolute mystery ; and every aninial is 
a miracle, because the origin of life is a problem of 
wliich we know next to nothing. The reply tliat every 
life, every soul, is of an order snpcnor to nature, is 
simply a play upon words. So we understand it, and 
yet tlie word miracle remains to be explained. How ia 
that a miracle which happens every day and hour? 
The miraculous ie not simply tiie inexplicable, it is a 
formal derogation from recognised laws in the name of 
a particular desire. What we deny to the miracle is 
the exceptional state or the results of particular inter- 
vention, as in the case of a c'oeknmker who may have 
made a clock vary handsome to look at, but requiring at 
intervals the hand of its maker to supply a deticiency 
in its mechanism. We acknowledge heartily that God 
maybe permanently in everything, particularly in every- 
thing that lives; and we only maintain there Ima never 
been convincing proof of any particular intervention ol 
supernatural force. We deny tlio reality of supernatural 
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agency until we are made cAgniBjiiit of a demonstrated 
fact 'if tJiia nature. To search fur tliis demonatmtiim an- 
terioi' to the creation of man ; to go outside of history for 
historical miracles, dating back to epochs when all proof 
is imjjossible — all this is to seek refuge behind a cloud, 
to prove one doubtful proposition by another equally ob- 
scnre, to bring against a recognised Saw an alleged fact 
of which we know nothing. If miracles, which only 
took place so long ago that no witness of them now 
exists, are invoked, it is simply because none can be 
cited for which competent witnesses can be claimed. 

In far distant epochs, beyond donbt, there occurred 
phenomena which, on the same scale at least, are not 
repeated in the world of to-day. Bnt there was at tiie 
time they happened a, cause for these phenomena. In 
geological formations may be met a great number of 
minerals and precious stones which nature seems no 
longer to produce; and yet most of them have been 
artificially reeomposed by Messieurs Mitsciieriich, Ebel- 
man, De Sonarmont, and D.iubitSe, If life cannot bo 
ai-tificially produced, it is hecanse the I'eproductron of 
the conditions in which life commenced (if it ever did 
commence) will probably be always beyond human 
grasp. How can the planet that disappeared th<iu8and3 
of years ago be bronght tack? How form an expe- 
rience, which has lasted for centuries ? Tiie diversity 
of thousands of ages of sJow evolution is what one for- 
gets in denominating as miracles the phenomena which 
ocenrred in other times, but which occiir.no more. Far 
back in the vast range of lieaveniy bodies, are now 
perhaps taking place movements which, nearer ns, have 
ceased since a period intiniiely distant. The formation 
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of humanity, if we thiuk of it ita a Biiddeii inshjiitfiuc- 
0118 tiling, is cerfaiiily of all things in the world the 
most shocliing and absurd ; but it maintains its phice 
in general analogies (withont losing its mystery) if it is 
viewed as the result of a long-continued progress, last- 
ing during incalculable ages. The laws of matured 
lite are not applicable to enibryofic life. The embryo 
develops all its organs one atler another. It creates 
no more, beeaitee it is no longer at the creative age; 
just as language is no longer invented^ because there is 
no more to invent. But why longer follow up adver- 
sai'ies who beg the question ? We ask for a proven 
miracle, and are told that it took place anterior to his- 
tory. Certainly, if any proof were wanting of the 
necessity of supernatural beliefs to certain states of the 
BOiil, it would be found in the fact that many minds 
gifted in aU other points with due penetratiim, hiive re- 
posed their entire fuitli in an ai'guinent as desporn teas this. 
There are some peraons who yield up the idea of 
physical miracles, but still maintain the existence of a 
sort of moral miracle, without which, in their opinion, 
certain great events cannot he explained. Assuredly 
the formation of Christianiry is the grajidost fact in the 
religious history of the world ; but for all that, it is by 
no means a miracle. Buddhism and Babism have 
counted as many excited and resigned martyrs as even 
Christianity. The miracles of ihe fonnding of Islam- 
ism are of an entirely diiferent charncter, and I con- 
fess have very little effect on me. It may, however, 
he remaiked that the Muasnlman doctors deduce from 
the remarkable establishment of tlieir religion, from ita 
marvellously rajiid diffusion, from its rapid coinjuGsts, 
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and from the force which gives it so ahsolute a govern- 
ing ]i(jwer, precisely the ssime arguments which Clirls- 
tiaii apologists bring forward in relation to the esta- 
lilishiut-nt of OlmstJanity, and which, they claim, show 
c.early tlie hand of God, Let us allow that the foirn- 
(latioH of Chiiatianity is soirietliing utterly peculiar. 
Another equally peculiar thing, is Hellenism ; under- 
standing by that word the ideal of perfection realized 
by grace in literature, art, and philosophy. Greek art 
surpasses all other arts, as the Chnstian religion snr- 
passes all other religions; and the Acropolis at Athens 
a collection of niaaferpieees beside which all otlier 
attempts are only like gropings in the dark, or, at the 
beet, iniitatioJiB more or less successful, is perhaps fliat 
which, above everything else, defies comparison. Hel- 
lenism, in other words, is as innch a prodigy of beauty 
as Oliristianity is a prodigy of sanctity. 

A unique action or devehp eta t necessarily 
miriicuious, God exists in va s le" cea in all that 
is beantifnl, good, and true b t I e s ever so ex- 
elnsively in any one of His a ife tit o s, that tiie 
presence of His vitalizing bieatl i el ^ ous or phi- 
losophical movement should be deemed a privilege or 
an exception. 

I am not without hope that the interval of two yeam 
and a iialf that has elapsed since t!ie publication of the 
Life of Jesus, lias led many readers to consider these 
problems with calmness. "Without knowing or wish- 
ing it, religious controvei-sy is always a dishonesty. It 
is not always its province to discuss with independence 
and to examine with anxiety; but it must defend a 
determined doctrine, and prove that he who dissents 
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from it is either ignorant or dishonest. Calumnies, 
misconstructions, falsifications of ideas or words, boast- 
ing arguments on points not raised by the opponent, 
shouts of victory over errors which he has not com- 
mitted — none of these seem to be considered un- 
worthy weapons by those who believe they ai"e called 
upon to maintain the interests of an absolute truth. I 
would be ignorant indeed of history, if I had not 
known all this. I am indifferent enongh, however, not 
to feel it very deeply ; and I have enough respect for 
the faith, to kindly appreciate whatever was toncli- 
ing or genuine in the sentiments which actuated my 
antagonists. Often, after observing tlie artlessness, the 
pious assurauee, the frank anger, so freely expressed 
hy so many good people, I have said as John ilnss did 
at the sight of an old woman perspiring under the 
weight of a faggot she was feebly dragging to bia 
stake; '•^0 eanota eimplicitas/" I have only regretted 
at times the waste of sentiment. According to the 
beantiful expression of Scripture: "God is not in the 
fire." If alt this annoyance proved instrumental in 
aiding the cause of truth, there would be something 
of consolation in it. But it is not always so; Truth is 
not for the angry and passionate man. She reserves 
hereelf for those who, freed from partisan feeling, from 
persistent atFoction, and enduring hate, seek her with 
entire liberty, and with no mental reservation refei-- 
ling to human affairs. These problems form only ono 
of the innnmerable questions with which the world is 
crowded, and which the curious are fond of studying. 
No one is offended by the announcement of a mere 
theoretical opinion. Those who would guard their 
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faith as a treasure can defend it very enwilj by ignor 
iiig all works written in an opposing spirit. The timid 
woiild do better by dispensing with reading; 

Tliei'e are persons of a very practical turn of iiiirid, 
who, on hearing of any new scientific work, ask wliiit 
poliiii-;il party the anthor aims to please, and who 
tiiink that every poem should contain a moral lesson. 
Tiiese people tliink that propagandism is the only ob- 
ject that a writer has in view. TJie idea of an art or 
science aspiring only after the true and beaiitii'iil, with- 
out regard either to policy or poiitics, is something 
qnite strange to tliem. Between sncli pereons and our- 
selves misapprehensions are inevitable. "There aj'e 
people," said a Greek philosopher, "who take with 
their left hand what is offered to them with their right." 
A number of letters, dictated by a really honest senti- 
ment, which have been sent me, may be sninined up 
in the question, '• What is the matter with you ? What 
end are you aiming at V Why, I write for precisely 
the same reason that all liisforical writei'S do. It I 
could have several lives, I would devote one to writing 
a life of Alexander, another to a history of Athens, 
and a third to either a history of the French Kevolii- 
tion or the monkish order of St. Francis, In writing 
fliese works I would be actuated by a desire to find the 
truth, and would endeavor to make the mighty events 
of the past known with tJie greatest possible exactness, 
and related in a manner worthy of them. Far from 
me be the thought of shocking the religious faith of 
any person 1 Such works should be prepared with m 
much supreme indifference as if they were written in 
another planet. Every concession to the scruples oS' 
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an inferior order, is a derogatiim from tlie digriity and 
culture of art. and trnth. It cau at once be seen that 
the absence of proaelytism is tlie leading feature of 
works composed in such a spirit. 

The first principle of the critical scliool is the allow- 
ance in matters of taith of all that is needed, and the 
adaptation of beliefs to individuai wants. Why should 
WG be foolish enough to concern onreelves about things 
over which no one has any control? If any pei-sou 
adopts our principles it is because he has the mental 
tendency and the education adapted to them ; and all 
our etforts will not be able to impart this tendency and 
this education to those who do not naturally possess 
them. Philosophy ditfers from faith in this, that faith 
is believed to operate by itself independently of the 
intelligence acquired from dogmas. We, on the con- 
trary, hold that truth only possesses value when it 
comes of itself, and when the order of its ideas is 
comprehended. We do not consider ourselves oblig- 
ed to maintain silence in regard to those opinions 
which may not be in accord with the belief of some of 
onr fellow -creatures ; we wili make no sacrifice to the 
exigencies of differing orthodoxies, but neither have 
we any idea of attacking them ; we shall only act as 
if they did not exist. For myself, it would be really 
painful to me for any one to convict me of an eifurt to 
attract to my side of thinking a solitary adherent who 
would not come voluntarily. I would conclude tliat 
iny mind was perturbed in its serene liberty, or that 
something weighed heavily npon it, if Iwere no longer 
able to content mj'self with the simple and joyous con- 
templation of the miiveree. 
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It -will readilj be supposed tliat if my oliject was to 
make war upon establisljud religiims, I slioiild adrpj 
different tactics, and eliontd confine myself to exposing 
tlie impossibilities and tlie contradiction a in texts and 
dogmas that are vitiwed as sacred. Tiiis work has been 
often and ably done. In 1865*' I wrote as follows: 
"I protest once for all against the false interpretation 
which has been given to my writings, in accepting as 
polemical works the varions essays and religions and 
historical matters which I have piiblislied, or may hero- 
after publifii. Viewed as pttlemical works, these es- 
says, I am well aware, are veiy nnskilfid. Polemics 
demand a strategy to wliich I am a stranger ; it re 
quires the writer to choose the weak point of his ad- 
verearies, to liohl on to it, to avoid nneertain qnestiims, 
to beware of all concession, and practically renounce 
even the essence of scientific spirit. Such is not my 
method. lievelation and the supernatural — those fun- 
damental questions aromid wJiich must revolve all reli- 
gious discussion — I do not toncli npon ; not because I 
may not answer these questions with thorough cer- 
tainty, but because such a discussion is not scientific, 
or, rather, becanse independent science presnpposes 
that such questions are already answered. For mo to 
pursue any polemical or proselyting end, would be to 
bring forward among the most difficult and delicate 
pi-oblems, a question which can be more satisfactorily 
treated in the more practical phraseology in which 
controversialists and apologists usually discuss it. Far 
from regretting tlie advantages which I thus deprive 
myself of, I would be well pleased thereat, if I could 
thus convince theologians that my writings are of a 
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(lirFort.iT)t order to theirs, that tliey are nuly iiteu'leil iia 
aciiolMriy restjarciies, open to attack aa aiitii, wlmii tiiey 
sdrntttimos attempt to apply to the Cliristian ami Jew- 
ish religions tlie same principles of criticism which are 
adopted towards other branches of history and philo- 
lii^y. Questions of a purely theological nature I am 
no more culled npori to discuss, than are Burnouf, 
Orenzer, Griiizniaut, and other critical historians of 
ancient religions, to defend the creeds which they have 
made their study. The history of humanity aeenis to 
me to be a vast grouping where everything, thongh 
nnequal and diverse, is of the same general order, 
arises from the same causes, and is subject to the same 
laws. These laws I seek without any other inlention 
than to nnderstand them exactly as they are. Nothing 
will ever induce me to leave a spliere, humble it may 
he, but valuable to science, for the paths of the contro- 
versialist, who is always certain of the countenance of 
those interested in opposing war to war. 

For the polemic system, the necessity of which I 
do not deny, though it is neither adapted to my 
tastes nor to my capabilities, Voltaire was enongii. 
One cannot be, at the same time, a good controver- 
sialist and a good historian. Voltaire, so weak in mere 
erudition; Voltaire who, to us initiated into a better 
method, seems so poorly to comprehend the spirit of 
antiquity, is twenty times vietonous over adversanea 
yet more destitute of tme criticism than himself. A 
new edition of the works of this great man would furnish 
a reply that is now much needed to the nsiii-pations of 
theology — a reply poor in itself, but well suited to that 
which it would combat ; a weak, old-fashioned reply 
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to a weak, old-fashirmeij science. Lefciic, w!io possess 
a love of the true and an inqiiinng spirit, do better. 
Let US leave these discussions to tiiose who care for 
tliem ; let us work fur the limited class who follow the 
true path of the human mind. Popularity, I know, is 
more easiiy gained by those writers who, instead of 
pureuiiig the most elevated form of truth, devote their 
energies to combating the opinions of their age ; yet 
by a just compensation, they are of no value after the 
tlieories they condjat are abandoned. Those who, iu 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, refuted magic 
and astrology, rendered an immense service to right 
and truth ; and yet their writings are to-day unknown, 
and their very victory has consigned them to oblivion. 
I shall always hold to this rnlt* of conduct as the only 
one suitable to the dignity of the savant. I know that 
researches into religious history allways bring one face 
to face with vital qnestions which seem to demand a 
solution. Persons unfamiliar with free speculation 
do not at ail comprehend the calm deliberation of 
thougSit ; practical niinda grow impatient of a science 
which does not respond to their desires. Let us guard 
a<rainet this vain ardor; let us remain in our respective 
Churches, profiting by their secular teachings and tlieir 
traditions of virtue, participating in their chfl.ritab!e 
works, and enjoying the poetry of their past. Let us only 
reject their intolerance. Let us even pardon this into- 
lerance, for like egotism it is one of the necessities of 
liuman nature. The formation of new religious fami- 
lies or beliefs, or any important change in the proportions 
of those existing to-day, is contrary to present indica- 
tions. Cutholieism will soon be ecai'fed and seamed by 
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great scliisms; tlie da3'8 of Avignon, of the anti-popes, 
of the OlementiatB and flie Urhaiiists, are ahoiifc to retarii. 
The Catholic Oliurch will see anotliep sixteenth centmy ; 
and jet, notwithstanding ilB divisions, it will remsiin 
the Catholic Ciinrch. It ia not probable that for a hun- 
dred yeara to come the relative proportions of Protest- 
ants, Catholics, and Jews, will be inateriaJly varied. But 
& great change will be accomplished, or, at least, people 
will become sensible of it. Every one of these religions 
families will have two classes of adherents ; the one be- 
lieving simplj' and absolutely after the manner of the 
middle ages, the other sacrificing the letter of the law 
and maintaining its spirit. In every commnnion tliia 
latter great class will increase ; and as the spirit draws 
together qnite as much as tiae letter separatee, the api- 
ritii ally-minded of each faith will be bronght nearer. 
Fanaticism will be lost in a general tolerance. Tlie 
theory of the dogma will become merely a mysterious 
vault which no one will ever care to open ; and if the 
vimlt be empty, of what importance ia it? Only one re- 
ligion — Islamism alone, I foar — will resist this mollify- 
ing process. Among certain Mahommedans ot the oh! 
eclmiil, sevei'al eminent men in Constantinople, and 
above all among the Persians, there are tlie germs of 
8 tolerant and conciliatory spirit. If these germs of 
good be crnshed by the fanaticism of the TJlemas, Is- 
lamism will perish; for two things are evident — that 
modern civilization does not wish to see the old reli- 
gions entirely die out; and that, on the other liand, itwill 
not be impeded in its work by senile religions institu- 
tions ; these latter innsE eifiier bend or break. 

And why should pure religion, which cannot be 
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deemed tlie exclusive attribute uf any one sect or 
cliiin;!!, encumber itself with the inconveniences ot a 
position tlie advantages of which are denied it? Wliy 
should it array standard against standard, all the titno 
knowing that safety and peace are in the reach of all, 
according to the merits of each. Proteatautisin. which 
proceeded from a very absolute faith, led in the six- 
teenlh century to an open niptnre. So far from show- 
ing any reduction of dogmatism, the reform was 
marbt'd by a revival of the most ngid Christian spirit. 
The movement of the nineteenth century, on the other 
hand, arises fi'om a sentiment which is the inverse pro- 
position of dogmatism. It will not do away with any 
sect or churcli, but will lead to a general concentration 
of all the churches. Divisions and schisms increase 
tlie fanaticism and provoke reaction. The Liilliers 
and Cfilvins made the Oaraffas, the Gliislieri, Loyolas, 
and Philip It. If our church repels ns, do not let us 
recriminate ; let us the better appreciate tlie mildness 
of modern n^anners which has made this hatred impo- 
tent ; let us console otirselves by reflecting on that 
invisible church which inelndes excommunicated 
saints, and the noblest souls of every age. The 
banished of the church are always its best blood ; they 
are in advance of their times ; the heresy of the 
present is the orthodoxy of the fntnre. And what, after 
all, is the excomratinieation of men? The heavenly 
Father only excommnicates the naiTow-miuded and 
selfish. If the priest refuses to admit ns to the ceme- 
tery, let us prohibit our families from beseeching him 
to alter his decision. God is the Judge ; and the Earth 
IB a kind aud impartial mother. Tiie body of tiie good 
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man, placed in ground not consecrated, carries flieve a 
consecration wirli it. 

There are, without doubt, positions wlien tlie appli- 
cation of tliese principles is (tifliciiit. The spirit of 
liberty, like tlie wind, blowetli wherever it listeth. 
There are often people like clergymen, riveted, as it 
were, to an absolute t'aitli; bnt even among them, a 
noWe mind rises to the fnil extent of the issue. A 
worthy country priest, through his solitary studies and 
the siniple purity of his life, comes to a knowledge of 
the impoEsibilities of literal dogmatism; and must lie 
therefore sadden those wJiom he formerly consoled, and 
explain to the shnple folk those mental processes which 
they cannot comprehend? Heaven forbid ! Tliere are 
no two men in the world whose paths of duty are 
exactly alike. The excellent Bishop Colenso showed an 
honesty which the Clinrch siitce her origin has not seen 
eurpassed, in writing out his doubts as they occurred 
to him. But the humble Catholic priest, surronuded 
by timid and narrow-minded souls, must be quiet. Oh I 
how many close-mouthed tombs about our village 
churches, hide similar poetic reticence and angelic 
silence 1 Do those who speak when duty dictates, eqnal, 
after all, in merit, those who in secret cherish atid 
restrain the doubts known only to God "i 

Theory is not practice. The ideal should remain the 
ideal, tor it may become soiled and coutamiuated by 
contact with reality. Sentiments appropriate enough 
to those who are pi'eserved by tlieir innate nobleness 
from all moral danger, are not as suitable to those who 
ai'G of a lower grade. It is only from ideas strictly 
limited that great actions are evolved ; and this ie 
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tjecaiise luinian capacity ia limited. A man wlicilly 
wiiiioiit prejiiciice would be powerless and nniuQuen- 
tial. Let iia eiijny tlie liberty of the sons of God ; but 
let lie also beware that we are not accomplices in diniiu- 
ifibing the sum-total of virtue in the world — a result 
which would necessarily arise, were Christianity to be 
weakeued. What, indeed, would we be without it? 
"Wliat would replace the noble iustitutious to which it 
gave hirtJi, siicli as the association of llie Sisters of 
Charity ? How cold-hearted, mean, and petty mankind 
would become! Our disagreement with those who 
believe in positive religions, is, after all, purely scien- 
tific; we are with them at lieart; and we combat but 
one enemy, which is theirs as well as ours — and this 
enemy is vtdgar materialism. 

Peace, then, iu the name of God! Let the different 
orders of men live side by side, and pa^ tlieir days, 
not in doing injustice to their own proper spirit by 
making concessions which would on!y deteriorate them, 
but iu mutually supporting each other. Nothing here 
beh>w should rule to the exclusion of its opposite; no 
one force sliould have the power to suppress other 
forces. Tiie true harmony of humanity results from 
the free use of discordant notes. We know too well 
what follows when orthodoxy succeeds in overpowering 
science. The Mussulman element in Spain was extir- 
pated because it clung too fondly to its orthodox views. 
The experience of the French devolution shows us 
what we may expect when Rationalism attempts to 
govern people without reference to their religious 
needs. The instinct of art, carried to a high pitch of 
refinement, but wilhout honesty, made of Italy a den 
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of UiievGB aii<J ciit-ilir(iats. Stupidity and mediccriry 
are the bane uf certaiji Proiestant countries, whefe, 
niider tlie pretext of common sense and Christian 
spirit, art mid science are both absohitely degraded. 
Liicretia of Koine and Saint Theresa, Aristoplianes and 
Socrates, Yoltaire and Francis of Assiui, Raphael mid 
St, Vhicenfc de Paid, all enjoyed, to an erpiai degree, 
the right of existence, and luimanity would have been 
lesened, had a single one of these individual elements 
been wauting. 
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FOEMiTION OF BELIEFS RELATIVE TO THE EESU 

OF JESUS. — THE APPARITIONS AT JKIIITSALEM. 

Jesus, although constantly speaking of resiirroctioi] 
and of a new life, had not declared very plainly that 
he should rise again in tiie flesh.' 

The disciples, during the iii-Bt honi-s which elapsed 
after his death, had, in this resjiect, no fixed hope. Tlio 
sentiments which they so artlessly confide to ua show 
that they believed all to be over. They bewail and 
bury their friend, if not as one nf the common herd 
who had died, at least as a person whose loss was irre- 
pai'«ble f they were sorrowful and cast down ; tlie 
expectation which tliey had indulged of seeing him 
realize tlie salvation of Israel, is proved to have been 
vanity ; we should speak of them as of men who have 
lost a grand and hehived illusion. 

But enthnsiasiu and love do not recognise situations 
nnfniitfiil of results. They amuse themselves with 
what is impossible, and, rather tJian renotiiice all hope, 
they do violence to every reality. Many words of their 
Master whicli they remembered — those, altove all, in 
which he had predicted his fntnre advent — might he 
interpreted to mean that he would rise fi'om (he tornh." 
Such a belief was, otherwise, so natural, that the faiih 
of the disciples woald have been sufficient to have 
invented it in all its parts. The great prophets Enoch 
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and Elijah had not tasted death. Thej- began to ima- 
gine that the patriarchs and the chief t'athei-s of the oUl 
hiw were not really dead, and that their todies wore 
sepulchred at Hebron, alive and animated. To Jesus 
had happened the same fortnne whicli is the lot of all 
nior. who liave riveted theattentioit of their fellow-men. 
The world, accnstomed to atti-ibute to them superhnman 
virtues, could not admit that they had submitted to the 
nnjnsl", revolting, iniquitous law of the death common 
to all. At the moment at which Mahomet expired, 
Omar rushed from the tent, sword in hand, and de- 
clared ihat he would hew down the head of any one 
■vvlio should dare to say that the prophet was no more." 

Death is so absurd a thing wlien it smites the man 
of genins or the man of large heart, that people wilt 
not believe in the possibility of such an error on the 
part of natnre. Heroes do not die. "VVliat is true exist- 
ence but the recollection of ns which survives in tlio 
liearts of those who love ns? For some years this 
adored Master had filled the little world by which lie 
was surrounded with joy and hope ; could they ecnsent 
to allow Him to the decay of the tomb ? No ; He had 
too entirely lived in those who surronnded Him, that 
ihey could but affirm that after His death Ho would 
live for ever.* 

The day which followed the burial of Jesns (Saturday, 
)ho 15th of the month Kisan), was occupied with such 
thoughts as these. All manual labor was foi'biddeu on 
account of the Sabbath. But never was rcpnse more 
fruitful. The Christian C"nseiunce had, on that day, 
only one object ; the Master iuid low in the tomb. The 
women, especially, overwhelmed him in spirit with the 
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most tender caresses. Tlieir tlionj^hts leave not for jin 
instant this sweet friend, lying in His myrrh, whom tlio 
wicked had slain I Ah! doubtless, the angels are sur- 
rounding Him, and veiling tlieir tacus with His slirond. 
iWell did He say that He should die, that Hia death 
would be tlie salvation of the sinner, and that He should 
live again in the kingdom of Hia father. Yesl Ho 
siiall live again ; God will not leave Hie Son a prey to 
hell ; He will not suffer His elect to see corruption.' 
"What is this tombstone wiiich weighs npon Him ? Ha 
will raise it up ; He will reascend to the right hand of 
flis Father, whence He descended. And we shall see 
Him again; we shall hear His charming voice; we 
shall enjoy afresh His conversations, and thej will have 
eiain Him in vain. 

The belief in the immortality of the soul, which 
tiirongli the influence of the Grecian phil.iso[)!iy lias 
become a dogma of Christianity, is easily permitted to 
take the part of death ; becanse the dissolution of tlie 
body, by this hypothesis, ia notliing else than a deU- 
veranco of the soul, hereafter freed from the inuihlo- 
Bome bonds without which it is able to exist. But tiiis 
theory of man, considered as a being composed of two 
enbstanees, was bj no means clear to the Jews. Tbe 
reign of God and tlie reign of the spirit consisted, in 
their ideas, in a complete transformation of the woild 
and in the annihilation of death.^ To acknowledge 
that death coidd Jiave the victory over Jesna, over him 
who came to aholish the power of death, this was the 
lieight of absurdity. The very idea tliat lie could 
Bufi'er had previously been revolting to his disciples.' 
They had no choice, then, between despair or heroic 
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affirmaticJM. A man of pBiiefratioii iiiiglifc Invt nn. 
uoiinced during the Stiturday that Jesiia wouhl arise. 
The little Christian eucietj, on that day, worked the 
veritable miracle ; they resuscitated Jesus in their hearta 
hy the intense love which they bore towards him. 
They decided that Jesiia had not died. The love of 
these passionately fond souls was, truly, stronger tlian 
death;'* and as the characteristic of a passionate love is 
to be communicated, to light np like a torch a senti- 
ment which resembles it and is straightway indefi- 
nitely propagated ; so Jeans, in one sense, at the time of 
wh'ch we are speaking, is already resuscitated. Only 
let a material fact, insignificant of itself, allow the ]ier- 
suiision that his body is no longer here below, and the 
dogma of the resurrection will he established for ever. 

Ti-is was exactly what happened in the circum- 
stances which, being partly ohsciiru on aecoiiot of the 
incoherence of their traditions, and above all on ac- 
count of the contradictions whicli they present, have 
nevert.heloi=s been seized upon wit.ii a siifticient dcgroe 
of probability." 

On the Sunday morning, at a vfvy early hour, the 
women of Galilee who on Friday evening had hastily 
embalmed the body, repaired to the cave where they 
had provisionally deposited it. These were, Mai-y of 
Magdala, Mary Cleophas, Salome, Joanna, wife of 
Klionza, and others."^ They came, probablj-, each from 
lier own i^bode ; for if it is diffteulfc to call in question 
the ti-adition of the three synoptical Gospels, according 
to which many women came to the tomh,'^ it is cer- 
tain, on the other hand, that in the two most authentic 
ints" which wo possess of the resurrection, Mary 
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of Miigdiila plays her part alone. In any cnsc, she 
had at this solemn inomenC a part to play alt<igL'thei 
ont of the common order of events. It is her ihat we 
ninst follow step hy step ; fbr elie hore on that day 
dnring one hour all the hiirden of the Chcislian con. 
Bcience; her -witiiess decided the faith of the fntnre. 
"We must rciiiemher that the cave, wiierein the body 
of Jeans was inclosed, had been recently hewn ont of 
the rock, and lhat it was sitnated in a garden hard hy 
the place of execntion."' For this latter reason only 
had it been selected, seeing that it waa late in the day, 
and that tliey were unwilling to violate the Sabbath." 
Tlie iii-st Gospel alone adds one circninstance, viz. 
that- the cave was the property of Joseph of Ariniathea. 
Bnt, in general, the aneedotica! circn instances added 
by the fii'st Gospel to the common fnnd of tradition 
are wilhont value, above alt when it treats of the last 
days of the life of Jeans." The saino Gospel mentions 
aiio;!ier detail wiiich, conaidei'ing ihe silence of tbe 
oiliers, is deetilnte of probability ; viz. the fact of the 
seals and of a gnard detailed to tlie tomb.'* We nuist 
also recollect that the mortuary vanlte were low cham- 
bers hewn in the side of a sloping rock, on winch was 
contrived a vertical cntting. The do^r, nsualiy down- 
wards, was closed by a very Jieavy sione, which fitted 
into a rabbet." These chambers had no lochs secured 
with keys; the weight of the stone wsis ihc sole safe- 
gnard they possessed against robbers and profanera of 
tombs ; thus wore they arranged in snch a manner 
that either mechanical power or the nnited effort of 
several poreons was necesssiry to remove the stone. 
All the traditions are agreed on fhis point, that the 
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Btone lia<] been placed at the orilieo of tho vault on 
llie Friday evening. 

But wlieu Mary Miio;diila, arrived on the Sumiay 
morning, tJio stone waa not in its place. Tiie vault \vn3 
opun. Tlie body wiia no longer tliere. Tlio idea of the 
resurrection was with ber, as yet, bnt little developeil. 
Tiiat wiiicli occupied ber sonl was a tender rej;;ref-, and 
tlie desire to pay funeral honors to the corpse of bor 
divine friend. Her first feeling* then were those of sui-- 
prise and grief. The disappearance of tins clierished 
corpse bad taken away from her the bist joy on wbieli 
slie liad depended. She could never toncii bim again 
with Jier bands. And what was he become? , , . 
The idea of a prof^niation jiresented itself to lier, and sbo 
revolted at it. PerJiaps, at tbosame time, a ray nf bopo 
beamed across ber mind. Witbont losing a moment, 
slie runs to tlie house where Peter and John whvq re- 
nnited.=" 

"They have taken away the body of our Master," 
she said, " and we know nut where tbcy have laid liim." 
The two disciples arise hastily and run with all their 
might. John, the youugtsr, arrives firet. Tie Btoopa 
down to look into the interior. M:iry was right. Tlie 
tomb was empty. The linen cloths wliich bad serveil 
as bis shroud were lying apart in tiie vault. In his turn 
Peter arrives. The two enter, examine the linen cloths, 
no doubt spotted with blood, and remark, in particular, 
the napkin which had enveloped, bis head rolled by 
itself in one corner of the cave,*' Peter and John ro 
turned to tbeir homes overwhelmed with grief. If they 
did not then pronounce the decisive words, " lie is 
risen I " we may afiirni that such a consequence was 
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tlieir iiTovocal)le c.rmclusion, and that the creative dngina 
of Chriatiaiiity was already propounded. 

Peter and John having departed from the garden, 
Mary remained alone at the edge of the cavo, Slio 
wept copiously ; one solo thought preoccupied iier 
jnind : Where had they put the body ? 

Her woman's heart went no further from her desire 
to clasp again in her arms the beloved corpse. Suddenly 
she hears a light rustling behind her. There is a man 
standing. At firet she believes it to be the gardener. 
" Oh!" she says, "if tlion hast borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast hiid him, that I may take hiin. 
away." For the only answer, she thinks that she lieara 
herself called by her name, " Mary ! " It was the voice 
thai had so often thrilled her before. It was the accent 
of Jesus. " Oh, my master ! " she cries. She is about to 
touch him. A sort of instinctive movement throws her 
at his feet to kiss them.'^ 

The light vision gives way and says to her, "Touch 
ine not." Little by litt!e tJie sliadow disappears.^ 

But the miracle of love is accomplished. That which 
Ceplias could iiot do, Mary has done ; she has been able 
to draw life, sweet and penetrating words fntm tlio 
empty tomb. Tliere is now no more talk of inferences 
to be deduced, or of conjectures to be framed. Mary 
has seen and Iieard. The resurrection has itsfii-st direct 
witness. 

Frantic with love, intoxicated with joy.Mjiry returned 
to the city; and to the first disciples whom she met, 
she says, "I have seen Ilim, Ho iias spoken tomo."^' 
Her greatly agitated mind, Jier broken and disconnected 
acci^nts of speech, caused her to be taken by some per 
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sons for one demented.^ Peter and Jiilin, in tlit,ii' tiini, 
relate what tiiey liad seen ; "tlier iliaciples go to tlie 
tiimb and see likewise,^ Thu fixed conviotion of all 
this fli-st party was that Jesua had risen again. Many 
doubts still existed ; but the assurance of Mary, of 
Peter, and of John, impnaed upon the others. At a 
later date, this was called "the viBion of Feter,"^ 

Paul, in particular, doea not epeak of the vision of 
Mary, and attribntes all the honor of the first apparitiou 
to Peter. But this expression is very indefinite. Peter 
only saw the empty cave, and the linen cloth and the 
napkin. Only Mary loved enough to pass the bounds 
of natnre and revive the shade of the perfect master. 
In these kinds of marvellous crises, to see after the 
others is noihing ; all the merit is in seeing for the firet 
time, for the others afterwards model their visions on 
tlie received type. It is the peculiarity of fine organi- 
zations to conceive the image promptly, justly, and 
with a sort of intimate sense of the end. The glory of 
the resurrection belongs, then, to Mary of MagdiUa, 
After tTesns, it is M.try wiio has done most for the 
foundation of Christianity. The shadow created by the 
delicate sensibility of Magdalene wanders still on the 
earth. Queen and patroness of idealists, Magdalene 
knew better than any one how to assert her dream, and 
impose on every one the vision of her passionate soul. 
Hur great womanly affirmation : '' He has risen," haa 
been the basis of the faith of humanity. Away, impo- 
tent reason I Apply no cold anaiysis to this chsf- 
d^cewore of idealism and of love. If wisdom refuses to 
console this poor hutiian race, betrayed by fate, let folly 
attempt the enterprise. Where is the sage who has 
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given to the world as imicli joy as the possessed Miir) 
of Miigdala ? 

The other women, meanwhile, who had heeii to the 
lonib, spread ahroad different repoi-ts.*" Tliey liad not 
eeen Jesus;*' bnt they told of a man clothed in white, 
■whom they liad seen to the cave, and who had said 
1o tliem ; " He is no longer here, retnrn into Galilee : 
Ho will go before you, there ahall ye see Him." *' 

Porliaps it was the white linen clothes wliicii had 
given rise to this hallucination. Perhaps, again, they 
BBW notiiiiig at- a!i, ami only began to speak of their 
vision when Mary of Magdala had related here. 
Aecording to one of tlnj most, uutiieritic texts,*^ indeed, 
tliey maintained silence for some time, and theireilence 
Wild snhsoqnently attributed to terror. However that 
may be, these stones continued hourly to iiici'ease, aa 
■well as to undergo strange trausformalions. The man 
in white becamu an angel of God ; it was told how 
that his clothing was gHsreniiig like the snow, and his 
figure like iiglitning. O.hers spoke of two atigels, of 
whom one appeared at the head and the other at the 
fiiot of the tomb.*' In the evening, it is ]>ossible that 
many persons believed already that the womeri had 
seen the angel descunci from heaven, take awiiy the 
stone, and Jesus then shoot forth with a craah.=* They 
themselves, no donht, varied in tlieir narratives;^ siit- 
foriiig from the effect of the imagination of otimra, as 
always happens to people i)f the lower orders, they 
ecrnpled not to introduce all sorts of eHdieili'^bmonts, 
and were tluis partieipatoiB in the .creation of the legend 
which took its rise amongst them and concerning them. 

The day was stormy and decisive. The iitlle com 
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panj was saflly diepei-aed. Some of tliem luid already 
doparfed for Giililcu, others hid tJHiinselvestVoin feac.^ 
Tht! deplorahie scene of the Friday, the heart-rending 
epeetaule wliich tliey had before fheir eyes when they 
Raw Him of whom they had hoped such great things 
expire upon the gibbet, without liia Fiitlier hnviny; 
come to deliver him, iiad, moreover, sliocked tJic faith 
of many. Tlic news spread by tlie women and by 
Peter had l)een received by many of them witli scarce 
dissembled ineredntity.*' Tlie different stories cnntra- 
dicted one aimtlier ; tlie women want hither and thi- 
ther witli strange and onfliufing stories, each snrpass- 
ing the other. The miwt "ppusire ideas were ]»ro- 
poiinded. Some of them still deplored the sad event 
of the previona evening ; others were already rejoicing : 
all were disposed to collect the most extraordinary 
tales. Jfejinwliile tiie miatnist whicii the excitement 
of Mary of Magdala cairsed,^ the want of authority on 
the part of the women, logolher with the incolierence 
of tlieir several stories, prodnced great doubts. They 
were on the watch for new visions, whicli conid not 
fail to apjiear. Tlio state of tiie sect was entireSy 
favorable to the propagation of Bfraiijie i-nmoi-s. If 
the entire little Chnrch had been assembled, the legen- 
dary creation wonid h'ive heeji hnpn^ible; those who 
knew the secret of the disa)ipearance of the body 
wonld probably iiave protested against tiie error. Bnt in 
the confusion which prevailed amongst them, an opportu- 
nity wasafforded for the most friiiifii! niisnnderetan dings. 
It is the characteristic of those states of mind in 
which ecstasy and apparitions arc commonly generated, 
to be contagiotia." The history of all the great roligl- 
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ons crises proves tliat these kinda of visimis are catcli 
ing; in an assetribly of persons entertaining tho same 
Ijuliefa. it ia enongli for one meoiber of tlie society to 
affinn that lie sees or hcai-8- soinetliing supenmfnrai, 
and the othem will also sea and hear it. Amongst the 
pereeetited Proteatants, a rejjort was spread that angels 
had been heard chanting psalms in the rnins of a 
i-ecenfly destroyed temple; tlio whole company went 
to the place and heard the same psahn. In caaea of 
tliis kind, the most excited are those who make the law 
and who regnlate the common atmospheric heat. The 
exaltation of individuals is tranamitted to all the nieui- 
bei's; no one will be behind or confess that he is less 
favored than the others. Tiiose who see nothing are 
carried away by excitement, and come to imagine either 
that they are not so clear sighted as otliora, or that tbey 
do not give a just acconjit of tlieir feelings; in every 
case thoy are carefnl not to avow tlieir liiatriiat : they 
wonid be diBtnrbers of tiie eoinmon joy, they would bo 
causing aadtieea to the othera, and wonId be tlieiiiselves 
acting a disagreeable part. When, tlien, an apparitiim 
is bronght forward in such meetings as these, the iisnal 
resalt is, that all either see it or accept it. "We mnat 
remember, moreover, what degree of intellectual cnl- 
I lire waa possessed by the disciples of Jesns. What we 
ca ! a weak head is well accompanied by perfect good- 
ness of heart. The disciples believed in phaiitoina;*' 
they imagined that thoy wara anrnmnded by miracles; 
they took no part whatever in the positive science of 
the time. Tiiis science flonrished amongst a few hun- 
dreds of men who were only to be fonnd in the conn- 
triea to which the civilization of the Greeks had peiie- 
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trated. But the eorariioii people, in all cnnnlrics, knew 
Tory little about it. In tliia respect Pitlestiiie was one 
of the most backward countries ; the Giilileana were 
iliomoetignoraatof the inhabitants of Palestine, and the 
disciples of Jesns might be cotiiifed anjongst the nnm- 
ber of the most simple people of Galilee. It was to this 
vei-y simplicity that they owed tlieir heavenly election. 
Among Biicii a people, belief in the inai'vellons dis- 
covered the most extraordinary ehannela of propaga- 
tioD. The idea of the resurrection of Jesns being oiicd 
circnlated, numerons visions would bo the resiib. 
And so, indeed, it came to pass. 

Eren during the course of that very Sunday, at a,i 
advanced period of the forenoon, when the stories of 
the woman had already been freely circnlated, i wo 
disciples, one of whom was called Oleopatras or C.eo- 
pas, set out on a slun-t jonrney to a village called llin- 
mans," situated a short; distance from Jerusalem.^ 
They were conversing together respecting the recent 
events, and were full of sadness. On the road ,tn nii- 
known companion joined them and inquired th': cause 
of their deep grief: " Art thou, then, the only s-ranger 
at Jerusalem," they said to liim, " that thou knov^est not 
what things are come to pass there? Hast tl: >u not 
heard of Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet 
mighty in deed and word before Goil and all the peo- 
ple? Knowest thon nor how that the chief priests and 
rulers have condemned him to death and cmcified 
him? "We triisted that it had buen he which should 
have redeemed Israel ; and besides all this, to-day ia 
the third day since these things were done — ^^yoa, and 
certain women, also, of our compsiny made us aston- 
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isliufl wlio were early at the sepiilclire ; and when tliey 
f'oLunl not liis body, tliey came, saying that thej haii 
also seen a vision of angels who said that he was alive. 
And certain of" fhein who were with ns went to tho 
sepnichre, and found it even so aa the women liad 
eaid ; bnt him they saw not." The stranger wiis a pions 
jnaii, well veised in the Scriptures, quoting Moses and 
tlie prophets. These three good peopje became fast 
fi'ieiids. As they came near to Emmans, the stranger 
proposing to continue his journey through the village, 
tlie disciples entreated him to tarry with them and par- 
take of their evening meal. The day was fast drawing 
to a eliise ; the memories of the two disci pies become more 
vivid. This hour of the evening meal was that which 
llicy remembered with the greatest pleasure and ref;ret. 
How often had they, at this very hour, seen tlieir be- 
loved Master forget the weighty duticR of tho day in tlie 
dhandim, of pleasant conversalion, and, cheered by rite 
repast, speak to them of the fruit of the vine which lie 
siionld di'ink anew with (hem in the kingdom of His 
Father. Tlie gesture which He made while breaking the 
bread and oiforing it to them, according to the cnstom of 
the head of tlie houso among tho Jews, was deeply en- 
gi'aven on their niemory. Giving way to asort of jiiea- 
snrablG sadness, they forget the stranger; it is Jesna 
■whom they see liolding tlie bread, and then breaking it 
and offering it to tliem, Tliese remembrances tiiok sucli 
a hold OTi them, that they scarcely perceived tliaC their 
companion, anxious to continue his journey, had left 
them. And when tliey had recovered fi-om their 
reverie : " Did we not perceive," they said, " sometliing 
strange? Do you not remember how our lieart burned 
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witliin ti8, wliile lie taSked with iis by tlie way ? " " Arid 
the prophecies which ho cited proved clearly that Mes- 
Biah muet suffer before entering into hia glory. Did 
yon not recognise hira at the breaking of the broad ?" 
"Test up to that time our eyo3 were closed; they 
were opened when he vanieheil." The conviction of 
the two disciples was that they had seen Josns. They 
returned with all haste to Jerusalem. The piineipal 
group of the disciples were exactly at that time assem- 
bled around Peter." 

Night had completely set in. Each one communi- 
cated his impretisioTis and the news which he had heard, 
Tlie general belief already willed that Jesns had arisen. 
On the entrance of the two disciples, they were inime- 
dialely informed of what they called "the vision of 
Peter."" Tiiey, on their aide, related wiiat had hap- 
pened to them on the road to Entmans, and liow they 
had recognised him by the breaking of bread. The 
imagination of all became vividly excited. The doors 
were closed, for they were afraid of the Jews. Oi'ien- 
t^l towns are hushed after sunset. The silence accord- 
ingly within the house was freqnentiy profound; all 
tlie little noises which were accidentally made were 
interpreted in the sense of tlie universal expectation. 
Ordinarily, expectation is tlie fatlier of its object.^ 
During a moment of silence, some slight breath passed 
over the face of the assembly. At these deoisivo 
periods of time, a current of air, a creaking window, or 
a chance murmur, are snfficient to fix the belief of peo- 
ples for ages. At the same time tlmt the breath was 
perceived they fancied that tliey heard sounds. Some 
of them said that they had discerned the word se/id' 
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/oOT, "Iiappinesa" or "peace." Tins was tlie ordinary 
Siilutation of Jeeus and the wonl by wliieli He signifioil 
His presence. No possibility of donbt ; Jesus is present; 
lie is in the assembly. Tliat is Ilis chcrislied voice; 
eacli one J'ecognises it.*' Tliis idea waa all tlie more 
easily entertained because Jesns had said that wiieii- 
ever they were assembled in His name, He would be 
in the midst of tliem. It was, then, an acknowlodgtid 
fact that Jesus had appeared before His aseeiubled dis- 
ciples, on the night of Sunday, Some jjretended to 
have observed on His hands and His feet the mark of 
the nails, and on His side tlio mark of the spear which 
pierced Him. According to a widely spread tradition, 
it was the same night as that on which He breathed 
upon His discijiles ihe Holy Spirit,^ JoliJi %x. 22-23, 
who is echoed by Luke xxiv. 49. Tlie idea, at least, 
that His breath had passed over them on tlieir reassem- 
bling was generally admitted. Such wei'e the inci- 
dents of the day which has deoiiled the lot of the 
human race. The opinion that Jesus had arisen was 
thus irrevocably propounded. Tlie sect which was 
thought, to have been extinguished by the death of the 
Master, was, from henceforth, assured of a wondrous 
fntnre. And yet some doubts were Still existing.** 
The nposile Thomas, wlio was not present at the meet- 
ing of Sunday evening, cout'eased that lie envied ihoso 
who had seen the mark of the spear and of the nails, 
"We read that, eight days afterwards, he was satiKlied * 
But a little stain, and as it were a mild repro;ieii, have 
always rested upon him in consequence. By an iii- 
stinctive view of unerring accuracy, uian undei-standa 
that the ideal is not to bo touched with hands, and that 
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there is no occasion for its siihrnlBaion to the control of 
cxpei'ienec!. Noli me tangere is the motto of all grand 
affection. The sense of touch leaves no room for faith; 
the eye, a purer and more noble organ tlian the liand — 
even the eye which nolhing soils, and by which no- 
thing is soiled, became very soon a snperflnous witness. 
A singular sensation began to appear; ail hesitation 
was construed into a want of loyalty and love ; each 
was asliamed to be beiiindhand ; the desire to behold 
was intei'dicted. The dictnm, "Blessed are they who 
have not seen and yet have believed,""' became the 
word of salutation. It was thought to be more gene- 
rous to believe without pi'oof. Tlie true-hearted fiiends 
would rather not have liad the vision.'^ Just as, in 
later times, St. Louis refused to be a witness to an 
eneharislic miracle that he might not detract from 
the merit of faith. Henceforth this credulity became 
a teri'ible emulation, and, as it were, a sort of ont-bid- 
ding one another. The reward consisting in believ- 
ing without having seen, faith at any price, gratuitous 
faith — faith approaching to madness— was exalted as if 
it were the cliief gift of the sonl, Tlie credo quia 
absurdum is established ; the law of Christian dogmas 
will be an nnwonted progression which no impossibility 
shall be able to arrest. The most cherished dogmas as 
regards piety, those to which it w.ll attach itself with 
the most resolute frenay, will be the most repugnant to 
reason, in consequence of that touching idea that the 
moral worth of faith increases in pi-oportion to the dif- 
ficulty of believing, and because men are not called on 
to prove any love when they admit one which is evident. 
These firet davs were like a period of intense fever, 
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when the faiilifiii, innfimily inclji-iateci, aiifl iiii|iosnig 
upon each other by tlieir nmtnat eoiiceita, passi'd theii 
days in constant excitement, and were lifted np witli 
tlie most exalted notions. Tlie visions nuiliipliod with- 
out ceasing. Tlieir evening assenihlies were the usual 
poriods for their production.'^ When the doore wero 
closed and all were possessed with their besefting idea, 
tlte first who fancied that lie heard the sweet word 
schalom, " eahifation," or " peace," gave tlio signal. All 
then listened, and very soon heard the siirue thing. 
Then it was that there was great joy among these sim- 
ple Boiils when they knew that the Master was in the 
midst of them. Each one tasted at' tlie sweetness of 
this thought, and helieved himself to be favored with 
some inward co!lof|ny. Other visions were noised 
abroad of a different description, and recalled that of 
the travellers of Emmaus. At meal-time thoy saw 
Jesns appear, take the bi-ead, bless it and break it, and 
offer it to the one whom He honored with a vision of 
Himself,*' In a few days a complete cycle of stories, 
widely differing in their details, but inspired by the samo 
spirit of love and absbhite failh, was formed and disse- 
minated. It is t!ie greatest of ei'rors to suppose that 
legendary lore requires much time to mature; some- 
times a legend is the product of a single day. Tba 
Sunday evening [16 of Nisaii, 5 A|>ril] had not passed 
before the legendof Jesus was iield as a reality. Eight 
days afterwards, the charaufer of the resuscitated life 
which had been conceived for him, was stayed in its 
progress, at least as regards its essential characteristics. 
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THE maCIPLWS FROM JliRUdAl.EM.— -SECOSD 
GALILEAN LIFE OF JESU3. 



The most earnest (ieaire of tlioae who have lost a (Jear 
frieud is to revisit tlie places where they have lived 
with him. It was no dintbt this feeling which, some 
days after the events of Easter, induced the disciples to 
return to Galilee. From the moment of the an-est of 
Jeaus, and immediately after His death, it is probable 
that many of His disciples had already taken tlieir 
departure for the nortliern provinces. At the period 
of the resurrection, a report was epi'ead that it was in 
Galilee that they would see him again. Some of the 
women who had been at tiie sepulchre returned with 
the statement that the angel had told tliem tliat Jesus 
had already preceded them into Galilee,' Othera said 
that it was Jesus himself who had told them to meet 
him there. ^ Sometimes ihey even fancied that they 
remembered how that He had told them so in his life- 
time,' It is, however, certain, that at the end of some 
days, perhaps after they had completed the solemnities 
of the Paschal feast-, the disciples believed that they had 
received a commandment to return to their own country, 
and they returned accordingly,* Perhaps the visions 
begau to diminish in frequency at Jerusalem. A sort 
of homesickness possessed them. The short appari- 
tions of Jesna were not sufficient to compensate for tiia 
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enornions void left to tiiem by His absence. They fan- 
cied tiiattliej' wore actuated by a melaneiioly affection 
for the lake and the beautiful iiioiuitains where they 
had tasted of the kingdom of God/ The women, espe- 
cially, desired at all hazards to retnrn to the conntry 
whore they had enjoyed so mnch happiness. It mnst 
1)6 observed tJiat the order for leaving Jerusalem came 
especially from them/ Tin's odious city weighed down 
their spirits ; tJioy longed to revisit the country where 
they had possessed Hhn whom they so well loved, 
assured aforehand in their own minds that they would 
need hitn there. The greater part of the disciples then 
departed fnll of joy and hope, perhaps in company with 
the caravan which was conducting homewards the pil- 
grims wlio had attended the Paschai feast. That wliich 
they hoped to find in Galilee was not only fleet- 
ing visione, but Jesus Himself to continue with them as 
He had done previous to Hie death. Au intense expec- 
tation filled tJseir minds. Was He about to restore the 
kingdom of Israel, to found in definite form the king- 
dom of Go<l, and, as it has been said, ■' reveal Hid jna- 
tice?"' All this ie possible. Already did tliey recall 
to their minds the smiling landscapes where they had 
been happy with Him. Many thought that He had 
told them that Ho would meet them on a mountain,' 
probably that one to which so many sweet remem 
brances of Him were attached. Never certainly was any 
more cheerful journey undertaken. They were on the 
eve of realizing all their dreams of happiness. They 
were going to see Him again. 

And indeed they did see him. Hardly restored to 
their peaceable fantasies, they believed them^eives to 
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be placed in t]ie midst of the Gospel dispensation. It 
wio about tlie end of the month of April. The 
ground was coverod with red anemones, which ai'e 
probably the " flowers of the field," from which Jesua 
loved to draw hie eimilea. At every step tliey recol- 
lev.ted His words, attached, as it were, to the thousand 
events of the way. See this tree, this flower, this seed, 
from wiiieh he took up his parable! here is the little 
hill on which he delivered his most touching discours- 
es ; here is the little ship in which he taught. It was 
all like a beautiful dream commenced anew, like an 
illusion which had vanished, and then reappeared. 
The enchantment seemed to spring up again. The 
sweet "kingdom of God" to be cstabiished in Gali- 
lee, took possession of their hearts. This peliucid air, 
those mornings spent on the bank of the lake or on the 
mountain, those nights passed on the lake while guard- 
ing their nets, — all these returned to their miuda in dis- 
tinct visions. They saw hiui in every place in which 
they had lived with him. Doubtless it was not always 
the joy of possesion. Sonietimes the lake appeared to 
them to be very solitary. But a great love is contented 
with small raattei-s. . If all of us, while we are alive, 
could stealthily once a year calculate on a moment 
long enough to behold those loved ones whom we have 
lost, and to exchange but two words with them, death 
would tie no more death. 

Such was the state of mind of this faithful company 
in this short period when Christianity seemed to return 
for a moment to its cradle to bid Him an eternal adien. 
The principal disciples, Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, the 
sons of Zebedee, retui-ned to the shore of the lake, and 
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henceforth took np tlieir abode together;* they had taken 
up their former trade of fishers at Bethsaida, or at Cii- 
peniaiim. The women of Galilee were, doubtless, willi 
them. More than the others, they had urged the retin n 
to Galilee ; for with them it was a matter of hearlfult 
?;ve. This waa their last act in the foundation of 
Christianity, From this moment we see no more of 
them. Faitlifiil to their aiFection, they would not qnit 
the cimnti-y where they had tasted of so great enjoy- 
ment.'" Soon they were forgotten, and as Galilean 
ChristiaTiity had scarcely any posterity, the remem- 
brance of them was completely lost in certain ramifi- 
cations of the tradition. These touching demoniacs, 
these converted sinners, these real founders of Ciiris- 
tianify, Mary of Magdala, Mary Cleophas, Joanna, Su- 
sanna, all passed into the condition of forsaken saints. 
St. Paul knowe nothing about them." The faith which 
they had created almost threw them into oblivion. We 
must come down to the middle ages before justice is ren- 
dered to thein; and wiienoneof them, Mary Magdalene, 
again assnmee her lofty posltiitn in the Clu'istiaii heaven. 
Tile visions on tlie lake shore appear to have been 
frequent enough. On these very waters where tliey 
had touched God, how was it that the disciples had not 
again beheld their Divine friend ? The most simple 
eircnmstances restored Him to them. On one occasion 
they had toiled all the night without having taken a 
single fish ; all on a sudden the nets are filled : this 
was a miracle. It seemed to them that some one had 
told them from the shore, " Cast your nets to the right." 
Peter and John looked at each other : " It is the Lord," 
said John. Peter, who was nalced, hastily covered 
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himself with hia tniiic and jumped into the sea, that lie 
might go and rejoin the invisible ctniiieeil<ir." At 
othur times, Jesus came to share their simple repasts. 
One day, when fchcy had dune fishing, they were siu"- 
pi'ised to find the coals lighted, with a iish upon tha 
fire, and some bread lieside it. A lively recollection 
of their fe;*sts in times past took p09s^si<m of their 
iiiiuds, for the bread aud the iish had always been 
essential characterislicd of them. Jesus was in the 
habit of ofiering portions to them. Tliey were per- 
suaded after their meal that Jeans was seated at their 
side, and had presented them with thcsa victuals, wliich 
had become ill reiidy, ill iheir view, encharistic and holy.^ 
It was Ji>hn and Peter, more than all the otlier.s, who 
had been favored with these intimate uouversations with 
the well-beloved phantom. One day Peter, dreaming 
perhaps (But why do I say tliisV Wiis not their life on 
these shores a perpetual dream?), thought that ho heard 
Jesus Msk him, "Lovest tbou me?" The question was 
thrice repeated. Peter, altogether under the influence of 
tender and sad feelings, imagined tliat he replied, "Oh! 
yea, Lordl Thou knowest that I love thee;" and on 
each occasion the app;mtion said, " Feed my sheep."" On 
another occasion Peter conhdefl to John a wondroua 
dream. lie had dreamt that he was walking with the 
Master, John Wi;8 coming up a lew ste|)a behind, Jesus 
spoke to him in very obscure language, which appeared 
to tell him of a pristm or a violent death, and repeated 
to him at different times, "Follow me." Then Peter, 
pointing to John, who was following, with his finger, 
asked, "Lord, and this man?" Jesus said, "If I wish 
that this man remain until I come, what is that to thee? 
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Follow thoa me." After the martyrdom of Puter, Jolm 
recollected tlii3 dmam, and saw in it a prediction of tlie 
kind of death by which his friend suiFered. He told it 
to his disciples; and they on their part ftincied that 
they had discovered an assurance that their master would 
nut ilie bel'ore the fitial advent of Jesus.'* These grand 
and melancholy dreams, these unceasing eon versa t.iona 
interrupted and again commenced with the beloved de- 
parted One, occupied the days and the months. The 
sympathy of Galilee in behalf of the prophet whom the 
Jerusalemites had pat to death, was renewed. More 
than five hundred persona were already devoted to 
the memory of Jesus." In the absence of the lost Mas- 
ter, they obeyed the chief of the discijilea, and above 
all, P«ter, One'day, when following tiieir spiritual 
chiefe, the Galilenns had climbed up one of the moun- 
tains to which Jesus had often led thera, and they fancied 
that they saw him again. The air on these mountain- 
tops is full of strange mirages. The s;ime illusion which 
had previously taken place in behalf of the more inti- 
mate of the disciples, was produced again." The whole 
assembly imagined that they saw the Divine spectre dis- 
played in tlie clouds ; they all fell on their faces and 
worshipped.'* The feeling which the clear horizon of 
these mountains inspires is the idea of the immensity of 
the world and the desire of conquering it. On one of 
these neighboring points, Satan, pointing out with his 
hand to Jesus the kingdoms of the earth, and all the 
glory of them, it is said proposed to give them to him 
if he would fall down and worship him. On this occa- 
sion, it was Jesus who, from the top of these sacred 
summits, pointed out to his disciples the whole world, 
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and assured tliem of the future. They came duwu from 
the moEiitiiin persaaded that the Sou of -God liad coifl- 
manded them to convert the whole human ruoe, and 
bad promised to be with thera even to the end of the 
world. A strange ardor, a divine fire, took pos-sesrilon 
of them when they returned fi-om these conversations. 
They looked upon themselves as the missiimai-ies of the 
world, capable of cffeeting prodigious deeds. St, Paul 
saw many of those who were present at this extraordi- 
nary scene. At the expiration of twenty-five years, the ■ 
impreasion on their minds was still as strong and aa 
vivid as it was on the first day.'* 

Nearly (I year passed over during which tliey lived 
this cliarnied life, enppended, as it were, bptwcen 
heaven and earth.'* Tlie charm, far 'from diminishing, 
increased. It is tlie peculiarity of grand and lioly en- 
terprises, that they always become grander and more 
pure of theraeelves. Tlio feeling towards a heioved 
one whom we have lost is always more intense than on 
tlie day followiiig his death. The more distant it is, 
the more i tense does this feeling become. T!ie sorrow 
whi h at iirit was part of it, and in a certain sense 
diminished it, is changed into a serene piety. Tlie 
image of the departed one is transfigured, idealized, and 
becntnes the son! of life, the principle of every action, 
the soiirce of every joy, the oracle which we consnlf, 
the consolation whicli we seek in times of despondency. 
Death is a necessary condition of every apotheosis. 
Jesus, so beloved during His life, was oven more so 
after Ilie last breath ; or rather Ilis last breath became 
the commencement of His actnal life in the hosom of 
Ilia Church, lie became the intini.ite friend, the eon- 
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fill ant, the travelling companion, the on o who, at the 
corner of the road, joins you and {'ollowa yon, sits 
down to table with yoii, and reveals Himself ae lie 
vanielies out of your sight." The ahsolufce want of 
ecientific exactitude in the mhids of these new bcliuv'- 
ere, was the reason why no qneslion was ever prO' 
pounded as tx> the nature of Hie existence. They re- 
presented Him as impassible, endowed with a subtle 
body, passing through open windows, sometimes visi- 
ble, sometimes invisible, but always alive. Sometimes 
they thought that His body was not a material body ; 
that, it was a pure shadow or appari tion.^^ At other 
times they accorded to Him a material body witli flesh 
and bones; with an nnaffucted minuteness, and as if 
the Iiallucination had wished to be on ite guard 
against itself, tliey represented Him sa drinking and 
eating; nay even as feeling.^ Tlieir ideas on this 
point were as vague and uncertain aa tlie waves of the 

With difficulty have we thus tar dreamed, in order 
to propose a trifling question, but one wliicii admits 
not of easy sohitiou. Whilst. Jesus I'ose again in this 
real maimer, that is to say in the hearts of those who 
loved Him ; while the immovable conviction of the 
apostles was being formed and the faitli of the world 
being prepared— in what place did the worms consume 
the lifeless coii^se which, on the Saturday evening, had 
been deposited in the sepulchre? This detail will he 
always steadily ignored ; for, naturally, the Ciiriatian 
traditions can give us no information on the subject, 
it is the spirit which quickeneth ; the flesh is nothing.^ 
The resurrection was the trioinph of the idea concern- 
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iug its reality. Tlie idea once entered upon its immor- 
tality, what need of discussion abuiit tho body ? 

About the year 80 or 85, when the actual text of flio 
fii'st Gospel received its last additions, the Jews had 
alreUdy formed a fixed opinion in regard to it,'* Ac- 
cording to thein, the disciples came by tiight and stolo 
away the body. The consciences of tlie Oln-ietians wci'e 
alarmed at this report, and, in order to put an end to 
such an objection at once, they invented the eircum- 
Btanoes of the guard of soldiei-a and tlie seal affixed to 
the sepulchre.** This circumstance, related only in the 
fii-st Gospel, and mixed np witii legends of very doubt- 
ful authority,^ is in no respect adinisdible,^ But the ex- 
planation of the Jews, although unanswerable, is far 
from altogether satisfactory. We can scarcely adiriit 
that those who so bravely believed that. Jesus had risen 
flf^nin, were the very ones who had carried ofl' the body. 
However slight the accuracy with which these men re- 
fleeted, we can hardly imagine so strange an illusion. 
It must be remembered that tho little Church was at 
this moment complotely dispersed. There was noorgan 
izatiou, no centralization, and no open regularity of pro 
cceding. The contradictorystories wliicli have reached 
us respecting the incidents of the Sunday inoniing, 
prove that the reports were spread through diiferent 
channels, and that there was no particular care on their 
part to harmonize them. It is possible that the body 
was taken away by some of the disciples, and by them 
carried iutoGalilee. The otiiers. remain iug at Jernsalein, 
would Qot have been cognizant of the fact. On the other 
hand, the disciples who carried the body into Giililee,^ 
could noi have, us yet, become aci|niiinted witli the sto- 
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ries wliich were invented at Jerusak-m, so that the bolii f 
in the reaurrection wonld have been propouuded in 
their absence, and wonid have surprised them accord 
ingly. They could not have protested ; and had they 
done so, nothing would have been disarranged. Wlien 
a question of miracles ie concerned, a tardy correction 
ie not the way to a denial.™ Never did a material dilK- 
cnlty prevent the sentimental development and crea- 
tion of the desired fictions." In the history of tlie recent 
miracle of Salette, the imposture has been clearly de- 
monstrated f^ this does not damage the prosperity of the 
temple, nor the increase of belief in it. It is also per- 
missible to suppose that the disappearance of the body 
was the work of the Jews. Perhaps they thonght that 
in this way they wonld pi-event tlie scenes of tuniuit 
which might be enacted over the corj>se of a nian so 
popular as Jesus. Perhaps they wished to prevent any 
noisy funeral ceremonies, or the erection of amoniiiiierit 
to this just man. Lastly, wlm knows that the disap- 
pearance of the body was not effected by the pmprieior 
of the garden or by the gardener ?^ This pi'oprietor, as 
it wonld seem from such evidence as we possess,^ was 
a stranger to the sect, Tliey chose his cave becanse it 
was t!ie nearest to Golgotha, and becanse they wei'e 
pressed for time,'' Perhaps he was dissariafied with 
this mode of taking possession of his property, and caused 
the corpse to be removed. Of a truth, the details 
related by the fourth Gospel of the linen cloths letl; in 
the tomb, and of the napkin folded away carefully by 
itself in a cornor,'^ scarcely agi-eo witli sncli a hypo- 
thesis as this. This last circumstance wonld lead to 
tJie conclusion that a female hand had slipped in there.*' 
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Tlie five stories of the vieit of tliu women to tlie tomb 
are so confused and so eiiibaiTasscd, that wo may well 
be permitted to suppose tliat they conceal some mis- 
couception. The female conscience, wlien under tha 
influence of passionate love, Is capable of the most 
extiavagant illusions. Often is it the abettor of its own 
dreams. ' To introdnco these kinds of incidents regarded 
as miracu'ous, delihei'ately deceives no one ; but a'l tlio 
world, without thinking of it, is induced to connive at 
them. Mary of Magdala had been, according to the 
parlance of the age, *' possessed with seven deviln."^ 
In all this we must consider the want of preciuioii of 
eastern women, from their absolute defect of edticatimi 
and the particilhifly slight knowledge of their sincciiry. 
The conviction of being exalted, rendei's any retmn 
to oiieseif impo--8ib!e. When one sees the heaven 
everywhere, one is induced at times to put oneself in 
the place of heaven. 

Lot us draw a veil over these mysteries. Tn tha cir- 
cumstances of a religions ccisis, eveiything being coji- 
sldered as divine, tiie very grandest effects Ciiii be 
produced fnnn the very meanest causes. If we were 
witnesses of the strange facts wliich lie at tiie bott.inn 
of all works of faith, we should see therein circum- 
stances which seem to ua quite out of proporiion to tiie 
importance of the resalts, and otliers at whicli we could 
but smile. Our old cathedrals are counted amongst 
the most beautiful things of the world ; one can scarcely 
enter them without being in sonic sort inebriated with 
the infinite. But these splendid marvels are ahnost 
always the blossoming of some little deceit. And 
what does it matter de(initive!y ? The resulfc alouo 
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counts ill such a matter. Faith pnHfiee all. Tlio iiia- 
tti-ittl iiieidoiit wliich lias pnidnced tlie belief iii the 
resurrect ion was not the veritable cause of the reeiirrec- 
tipu. It was love that made Jcsiia rise again ; and this 
love was so powerful that a little risk was siiflicient to 
bnjhl np the universal faith. If Jesus had been less 
loved, if the belief of ihe reeuritetion had had less 
reason for its establishinent, these sorts of risks would 
have been incurred in vain ; nothing wonld have come 
of it. A grain of sand causes the fall of a niountaiii, 
when tlie mnnieTit for the fall of tlie mountain has ar- 
rived. The gr>iTidest results are produced altogether 
from causes very grand and very insignificant. The 
grand resnlts alone are real ; the little ones only serve 
to liasieu ihe production of an effect which Iiae been a 
long time in a state of preparation. 
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EOTCllN OF TUK AroSTLKH TO JISllDS.iLKM, END OF 'CTiH 

I'lSIilOD OF AlTAIiiriON'S. 

Tiiii; Mpparitions, in tlie meaiiwiiilo, as id nsimlly tiie 
ease in all movements of too crecJtiloiis entliiisiasni, 
began to diminish. Popiiiai' diiineras are nearly allied 
to contagions diseases ; qiiicltly do they beoonie stale 
and clinnge their Bhajje. The activirj of (heae ardent 
siiiils was already turned in another direction, Tiiat 
which tliey believed they liad heard from the li]is 
of tlicL!' beloved and resiisci fated friend, was the com- 
mand to go before him to preach and to convert the 
world. Bat wliere should they commence? Natu- 
rally at Jerusalem,' Tlie retin-n to Jenisalem was 
accordingly resolved upon by those who at this tinie 
directed the movements of the sect. As these joiirneys 
were ordinarily made in c iritvandeHes at the periods 
of the feasts, we may 8nppi>so, with snfiicient. prolia- 
bility, that the return of which we are treating, took 
place at the feast of Tabernacles at the end of the year 
thirty-three or at the Paschal feast of the year tliirty- 
four. Galilee was, accordingly, abandoned by Olirid- 
tianity, and abandoned for all time. The little church 
■which remained there, doubtlass, still existed ; but wo 
intend to spi.'ak no more of it. It was probably 
crnshed, like all the rest, by the frightful ciitivstropho 
which overwhelmed the country during the war of 
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Vespasian; tlie cesidtie of tlie dispersed society toi'k 
refuge, fi-oin that time, in Jefiisalem. After the war, 
it was not Christianity which was replanted in Galilee ; 
it was Judaism. In the eecond, third, and fourth cen- 
tnries, Galilee was altogether a Jewish country, the 
centre of Judaism, the cmntry of the Talmud.* Thus 
Galilee was considered as of no account whatsoever iu 
the history of Chnstianity ; hnt this was the sacred 
time of the church, par excellence; it conferred on the 
new religion its enduring qualities, its poetry, its pene- 
trating charms. 'TAs Ch>8pel" according to the theory 
of the synoptics, was a Galilean work. But we shall 
endeavor to show, further on, that " Tlte Gospel" thus 
understood, has been the principal cause of the success 
of Christianity, and continues to be the surest guarantee 
of its future history. 

It is probable that & portion of the little scliool which 
surrounded Jesns during his last days had remained at 
Jernsaleni at the time of their separation, The belief in 
the resurrection was already established. Tliis belief 
beeatiie accordingly developed from two pointrf of view, 
each having a perceptibly different aspect, and such, 
doubtless, is the reason for the completely different vari- 
ations wliich are so remarkable iti the stories of the ap- 
paritions. Two traditions — one Galilean, the other Jeru- 
salem iti sh— were intended ; according to the former, 
all the apparitions (except those of the earliest period) 
had occurred in Galilee; according to the latter, they 
had ail taken place at Jerusalem.' The agreement of the 
two portions of the little clinreb respecting the funda- 
mental dogma, only served, as was natural, to confirm 
the common belii^f. They were united by the bonds 
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of the same faith; agfiin and again tliey said, " IIu in 
risen!" Perhaps the joy and enthusiasm wliicli wt^ro 
tlie consequence of this liarmony produced for them 
certain other visions. It is at abont tliis period that we 
can place the " vision of James" mentioned by St, Paul.* 
James was the brotiier, or at least the kinsman, of Jesns. 
It is not clear that he accompanied Jesns during his 
last sojonrn at Jerusalem, hnt he catne tliere, probably, 
with the apostles, when they departed tVum Galilee. 
All the chief apostles hud had their vision ; it was hard 
that this "brother of the Lord" slmiild n^t also have 
had his. It would appear that this vision was euoha- 
ristic — that is to say, one in which Jesns appeared 
taking and breaking the bread.* Later, those mem- 
bera of the Oliristian family who attached themselves 
to James, and who are called the Hebrews, refei-red 
that vision to the very day of the resurrection, and pre- 
tended that it had been the firat of all," 

It is, indeed, very remarkable that the family of Je- 
sus, certain memhem of wliich during his lite had been 
unbelieving and opposed to his mission, ' should now have 
3 members of the Church and hold a position of 
3 in it. "We are conipelled to suppose that the 
reconciliation took place during the sojourn of the apos- 
tles in Galilee. The renown with which the name 
of their kinsman had suddenly become invested — 
these five hundred persons who believed in him and 
were assured that they had seen him resuscitated — might 
have made an inipi-ession on their minds.* Since tho 
definitive eaUiblislimeut of the apostles at Jerusalem, wa 
see with them Mary, the mother of Jesus, and the breth- 
ren of Jjsus.' As far as Mary is concerned, it appears 
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tliat John, in the belief tlmt he was thus oVicyinp; a ro- 
comniendatiori ofhis Master, had adopted her and taken 
her intn his own house."' He perhaps took her to Jeru- 
salem. This woman, whose history and personal (.-ha- 
ractenstics had been veiled in pi'ofouiid obscurity, be- 
came henceforth of great importance. The saying which 
the Evangelist puts into the mouth of some unknown 
■woman : "Blessed is the womb that bare thee, arid the 
paps which thon hast sucked I " began to be verified. It 
is pnibable that Mary did not survive her son many 
years." 

Ill respect, to the brothers of Jesus, the question is 
more obi'eure. Jesus had brothera and aiatera.'^ It 
seems pii>bable, neveitheless, that in the class of persons 
who were termed "brothers of the Lord," were compre- 
hended kinsmen of the second degree. It is only in 
connexion with James that the inquiry possesisea any 
conwquence. W;is this James the Just, or " brother o£ 
the Lord," whom we are about to reg;ird as playiiig a 
gr.T.nil |)art diiriiif^ the first tliirty years of Christianity — 
was lie James the sun of Alpliaius, wfiv> appears to have 
been a cousin-german of Jesus, or was he a real brother 
of Jesus J The data, in this ivspect, are altogether un- 
certain and contradictory. What we know of tliis James 
gives us an idea of a character so far removed from that 
of Jesus thjit one can hai'dl_y belii ve that two men so 
dilfiTeiit could be burn of the same mother. If Jesus ia 
the true founder of Christianity, James was its most 
dang,'rous enemy ; he almost mined ittliroiigh his narrow 
mind. Later, it was certainly b.-lievcd tliat James the 
Ju.-5t was a r*d brother of Jesus." Bat perh:ips some 
conriisioii haa always surrounded thissubject. IIowevcT 
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tliat may be, henceforth tlie opostlus only sepiinitod to 
undei'take teinpfjr,iry journeys. Jernsalein became their 
centrQ,'^ tliey seem to be afntii) to disperse, and cei'tiiin 
traits appear to m:i(iife3t amongrit tliein a determinutiori 
to prevent a return into Gablee, wbidi would have dis- 
solved their little society. Tliey expected an expross 
order from Jesus, forbidding them to quit Jerusalem, at 
least tintil tbe grand nianifeatiition whiuh awaited them." 
Tiie ap)iaritiunH became more and more infrequent. 
Tlicy fi[)<>be of tliem fur less oftpn, and they began to 
think that they slioiild no nmrj ai;e the Ma^iter until his 
solemn return in the clomls. Their imaginations were 
forcibly impressed by a jUMinlse which they supposed 
that JeBLts had made. During His lifetime, tliey said 
Jesus liiid fi-equeutly spoken of the Holy Spirit, con- 
ceived as a personification of divine wisdom.'" He had 
promised His disciples ihat this Spirit should be tlieir 
strength in the battles which they would have to fight, 
their inapiration in diffieulticH, their advociite if they 
were called upon to speak in public. When these vis- 
ions became rare, they relied on this Spirit, viewed as a 
Comfbiter, as ano hiT self vhim J^biis would doubtless 
send to his friends. Sometimes they fancied that Jesus, 
displaying himself suddenly in the midst of his assem- 
bled disciples, had bi-pathed upon them from His own 
mouth a current of vivifying air." On other oecaaions, 
the disappearance of Jesus was regarded as the condition 
of the coming of the Spirit."* Tiiey thought that in 
these apparitions he had pi-omised the descent of this 
Spirit." Many set U)) an intimate connexion between 
this descent and the restoration of the kingdom of Israel.^ 
All the activity of im.tgination which the sect had dis- 
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p]aj'(^d in the creation of tlie legeiid of Jesus resusci- 
tated, it now began to npply to tlie creation of a sJiuilttr 
fjious belief respecting die descent of tbe Spirit and Hid 
marvel I oils gifts. 

It SBRms, meanwhile, that a grand apparition of Jesns 
bad again taken pliice at Bethitny, or on tlie Mount of 
Olives.-^ Certain traditions referred to that vision the 
final recommendations, the reiterated promise of the 
sending of tbe Holy Spirit, and the ae.t by which He in- 
vested Hia disciples with ^lower to remit siiis.^ The 
characteiistic features of these apparitions bfcame more 
and more vague; one was eonfoundfd wlih another, 
and the result was, that they ceaaed to tiiink miicli 
about them. ^ Itwas a received fac that Jesus was alive, 
that he had manifested himself by a number of appari- 
tions sufficient to prove Ilis existence, and that.he would 
continue still to manifest Himself in partial visions, until 
the grand final revelation when everything would be 
Cfmsumed.*' Thus St. Paul represents the vision which 
he saw on the route froLu Danutscua as being ()f the same 
order as tiiose which have been rel;tted.^^ At any rale, 
it was admitted that in an ideal sense the M;ister was 
with his disciples and would be with tlicm even to the 
end.** In the early days, the apparitions were very 
frequent; Jesus was imagined as dwelling upon the 
earth constantly, and more or less fnldlling the functions 
of an earthly life. When the visions became rare, they 
inclined to another conception, reprcscLiting Jesus as 
having entered into Hia glory and seated at the right 
hand of His Father. 

" He is ascended into heaven," they said. 

This sajing, though depending for the most part upon 
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ibe state of vague idea in which theyindiilgotl, oronii pro- 
cess of induction,^ wasbjin;Ujy con vert,;ii iutoa material 
scene. It wiia desirable tliat at the close of the last vision 
which was common to all the apostles, and when he deliv- 
ered to them Ills last commands, Jesua should be taken up 
into heaven.^' Afterwards, the scene was developed, 
and became a complete Jegend. They related that men 
of heavenly appearance, surrounded by the mc«t appal-, 
ling brilliancy,^' appeared at the moment when a cloud 
surrounded Him, and consoled His disciples by the assur- 
ance of Hia return in the clouds precisely similar to the 
scene which they had just witnessed. The death of 
Moses had been invested by tbe popular ideas with cir- 
cumstances of the same sort.'" Perhaps also they 
bethought them of the ascension of Elijah.™' A tradi- 
tion'* .placed the locality of this scene near Bethany, on 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, a neighboi-ho id al- 
ways ve]-y dear to the disciples, doubtless because Jesus 
had dwelt there. 

Tiiclegendrehitt'stbat the disciples, after this marvellous 
scene, returned to Jemsitlem " with joy,"'' For our own 
part, it ia with sorrow that we say a last farewell to Jesns. 
To find Uim again still living his shadowy life, h;ia been 
to us a great eonsulation. This second life of Jesus, a 
pale image of the lii-st, is yet full of charms f)r u.-i. 
Now all trace of ILim is hist. Exalted on His cloud at 
the right liand of His Father, fie leaves us with men; . 
and, heavens ! hnw great is the fall ! The reign of poetry 
is piist; Mary of Mng^lala retired to her hamlet-home, 
lias there buried her recolh-ctiona of bim. In conse- 
qnence of this never-ending injustice which permits man 
to ap]iropnate to himself alone the work in which woman 
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bas feiben an equal share, Oeplias eclipses her and senda 
her to oblivion. No more sermons on the Mount; 
no more of the possessed ones cured ; no more cour- 
tezans convinced of sin; no more of those wonderful 
fellow-laborera in the work of Redemption, whom J^iis 
had not repulsed. God truly lias disappeared. The his- 
U>ry of the Church will henceforth be oflener the history 
of treacheries than subservient to the idea of Jesus. But, 
such as it is, this history is still a hymn to his glory. 
The words and the image of the illuslnoas Naaarene 
will stand out in the midst of iiiSuite miseries, as a sub- 
lime i<l(;;il — we shall the better undersumd how grand He 
was, when we shall see how paltry were His disciples. 
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nESCENTOFTHE HOLY S PHUT ; KOSrAl'ICAL ASD PliOPnETICiL 



Mkan, Tiarrow, igiiomnt, inexperienced tliey were, as 
mticii as was possible for tliein to be. Tiieir simplicity 
of mind was extreme; their credulity had no hounds. 
But tliey had one quality; they loved their Master to 
jiiadness, T!ie rcmemhrance of Jesus, the only moving 
power of their life, had possessed them constantly and 
entirely; and it was clear that they existed only on 
acconnt of Him who, during two or three years, had so 
completely attached and seduced thein to Himself, Tlie 
safety of minds of a secondary class, who are unable 
to love God directly — that is, to discover the truth, create 
the beautiful, and do wliat is right of themselves — is the 
loving of some one in wiioni there shines forth a reflec- 
tion of the true, the beautiful, and the good. The 
majority of mankind require a graduated worship. 
The multitude of worshifipers pant for a mediator 
between theinselvea and God. 

Wlien an individnai has succeeded in gathering 
around his person, by a highly elevated moral tie, a 
number of other individuals, and then dies, it invariably 
happens that the survivore, who were perhaps np to 
tliat time often divided amongst themselves by rivutnca 
and differences of opinion, become bound together by 
a mutual and fiLSt friondsliip. A thousand cherished 
images of the past, which they regret, form a cornnton 
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treasure to them. One way of loviug a dead person is 
to love those witli whom wo have, known hhn to asso- 
ciate. We court tlieir society that we may z'ecall to 
oui' minds the times which are no more. A protbnrid 
Baying of Jesus' is then diBcovcred to be trne to the 
letter: "'The dead one is present in the midst of those 
who are united again by his nieniory." 

The affection wliich tlie disciples entertained for each 
other during the hfetime of Jt-sus, was thus increased 
tenfold after his death. Tliey formed a iitt[o society, 
very retired, and tliey hved exchisively within tUem- 
selvee. The nnmher of them at Jenisaiein was one 
hnndred and twenty.* Their piety was active, and as 
yet, completely restrained hy the forms of Jewish reli- 
gionism. The temple was their chief place of worehip.* 
No donbt, they labored for their living; bnt manual 
lithor occupied but asmall place in the Jewish economy. 
Evi-ry Jew had a trade, and this trade implied no 
lack of learning or of gentle breeding. With us in 
onr day, our triaterial needs are so difficult to satistjj 
that a man who lives by mainial labor is obliged to 
woi'k twelve or fifteen hours a day ; tiie man of leisure 
alone can apply himself to intellectual pui'Snits; the 
accpiisition of learning is a rare and expensvie matter. 
But in these old soeieties, of which the East of onr 
own day furnishes some idea; in those cliiriates where 
nature is so lavish for man's wants, and exacts so little 
in retuni — tlio life of a laborer left plenty of leisure. 
A sort of method of coinnion instruction rendered 
every man well up in the prevailhig ideas. Food and 
raiment sufficed ;' a few hnuiis of moderate labor were 
ernjiigh to provide them, Tiio remaining portion of 
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the time was devoted to day-dreaiiiiug aiul to the 
iiidiilgeiiee of passionate love. Tlie latter liad, in tlie 
minds of these people, attained to a degree altogether 
inconfteivablo by ns. The Jewa of tliat period* appeal 
to US as if possessed, each one obeying like a blind 
machine the idea which had taken possession of hitn. 
The prevailing idea in the Christian coinmnnity at 
the time of which we are treating, and when tlie appa- 
ritions had ceased, was the coming of the Holy Spirit. 
They expected to receive Him under the form of a mys- 
terions breath, which paesed over the assembly. Many 
pretended that this was the breath of Jesus Himself. 
Every inward consolation, every conrageoiis movement, 
every outburst of enthnsiasm, every feeling of lively 
and pleasant gaiety, which they experienced withont 
knowing its origin, was the work of the Spirit. These 
worthy consciences reforred, m ever, to an outward 
cause the exquisite feelings which were springing up 
in them. It was especially in their assemblies that 
these varied phenomena of illumination were pro- 
duced. When they were ail assembled together and 
■n-are awaiting in silence the heavenly inspiration, 
whatever murmur or noise arose was thought to be the 
coming of the Spirit. In the early times, it was the 
apparitions of Jesus which were thus produced. Now, 
there was a change in the course of their ideas. It 
was the Divine breath which was breathed over 
the little cluu'ch and filled it with heavenly emana- 
tions. These beliefs were strengthened by notions 
drawn from the Old Testament. The Spirit of prophecy 
is represented in the Hebrew books as a breathing 
which penetrates and lifts up the subject of it. In the 
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beautiful viaion of Elijah,' God passes by uiuler the 
form of a light wind, wliiuli produces a gciitio rusiling 
sound. Tiiiaaiieiontitiiai^ery liad lianded down to lafer 
epochs systems of belief very similar to those of tlie 
spiritnalists of our own time. In tho Ascension of 
Isaiah' the coming of the S|jirifc is accomplished by a 
crtain ci-ashing at the doors* Later on, thoy always 
rt'giirded this coming in the light of another baptism — ■ 
that is to say, the " baptism of ilie Spirir," far superior 
U) that of John," The hallncinalions of bodily touch 
being very frequent amongst persons so nervous and 
80 excited as they were, tlie least current of air, ac- 
companied by a shuddeiing in the midst of the silence, 
was considered as the passage of the Spirit, One 
thought that be felt it; very soon all perceived it ;" 
and the enthusiasm was conirnnnicated from neighbor 
to neighbor. The correspondence of these plienomena 
with those which are found to exist a'uongst the 
visionaries of every age is easiiy demonstrated, Tliey 
are produced daily, partlj' under the influence of the 
reading the book of tlie Acts of the Apostles, in the 
English and American sects of Quakers, Jumpere, 
Shakers, Irvingitea ;•* amongst the Mormons,** and in 
the camp meetings and revivals of America ;" we have 
seen them reproduced amongst ourselves in the sect 
called the Spiritualists, But an immense diiference 
should be observed between aberrations, witlout 
capacity or future results, and the illusions which have 
accompanied the establishment of a new code of reli- 
gion for the human race. 

Amongst alt these "descents of the SpiriL,'' which 
appear to have been by no means infroincnt, there was 
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Olio wliich left a Jeeji im|H'G8sion nn iiio iKisceiit 
Ciiiircli.'* One clay when tliey were a?auiiilili,«l tngc- 
ther a tliii rider- storm awise. A violent wind bui-st tlio 
windows open — the sky seemed on fire. Tlmndei-- 
stonns in tliose coniiti-ies are accompanied hy wonder- 
i'lil illmninations ; the atmosphere ia furmwed, as it 
wore, on every side with garbes of flume. Whether tho 
electric iiuirt had penetrated into tlie vei-y chamher 
itself, or whether a dazzling flash of lightning had sud- 
denly illuminated ail iheir faces, fliey were convinced 
that the Spirit had entered, and that lie was poured 
out npon tiie head of eacli one of them under the form 
of tongnes of flre," It was a prevalent opinion in tlie 
thenrgic Bchools of Syria that the coininiinication of 
the Spirit was prodneed by a divine fire, and mider the 
form of a inysteriona glimmering.'^ It was believed to 
have been present at the display of all the wonders of 
Monnt Siuai," at a manifestation analogous to tliose 
of former times. The baptism of the Spirit hence be- 
came also a baptism of fire. The baptism of the Spirit 
and of fire was opposed to and greatly preferred to that 
of water, tho only form with wliicli John had been ac- 
ijuainted." The baptism of fire was only produced on 
rare occasions ; only the apostles and the disciples of the 
first guest-chamber were snpposed to have received it. 
But the idea tliat the Spirit was poured forth upon them 
under the tbrm of strokes of flame resembling burning 
tongues originated a series of singular ideas, which took 
firm hold of the imaginations of the period. 

The tongue of an inspired man was supposed to have 
received a sort of sacrament. It was pretended tiiat 
many prophets before their mission had been stammer- 
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ere f tliat the angel of God had paascid a coal over thoii 
lips, which purified them and cimferrod on them the 
gift of eloquence.*' In his prophetic utterancea the 
man was supposed not to speak at all about liimBolf.^ 
liis tongue was looked upon merely as the organ of the 
Divinity who inspired it. These tongues of fire ap- 
peared a very striking symbol. The disciples were 
convinced that Qod desired to make it known that on 
tiie apostles also Jie had conferred his most precions 
gif^s of eloquence and inspiration. But they did not 
stop there ; Jerusalem was, like most of the great cities 
of the East, a city where many Ungnages were spoken. 
The diversity of tongues was one of the difficulties 
which they there discovered in the way of the propa- 
gation of a univei-sal form of faith, Besides,one of the 
things which most alarmed the apostles at their very 
entry on a ministry destined to embrace the world, was 
the number of languages which were spoken in it ; they 
were constantly inquinng how tliey could learn so many 
dialects. " Tlie gift of tongues " became tlienceforth a 
marvelious privilege. They believed that the preach- 
ing of the gospel would relieve them from the oljstacle 
which the difference of idioms had raised. Tiiey pre- 
tended that, under certain solemn circumstances, those 
present had heard, each in his own language, the gospel 
preached by the apostles; in other words, that the 
apostolic promise was delivered to each one of the 
lieai-ere. At otlier times, this conception was enter- 
tained in a somewhat difi'erent shape. Tliey ascribed 
to the apostles the gift of acquiring, by divine illumi- 
nation, every language spoken, and of speaking thooe 
languages at will. 
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There was in tbia a liberal conception ; they wialioil 
it sboiiltl have no language peenliar to itstlt', tbat it 
ehonld be capable of translation into every language, 
and that the translation elunilJ be of the same standard 
value as the original. Such was not the opinion ot 
orthodox Judaiem. Tiie Hebrew was "the holy lan- 
guage" to the Jew of Jei'iisaleni, and no version could be 
compared to it. Translatioiis of the Bible were in little 
^teem; so long as the Heijrew text was scrnpnlonsly 
guarded in tlie translations, changes and inoditicationa 
of expreseion were tolerated. The Jews of Egypt and 
Hellenists of Palestine, indeed, practised a more tole- 
rant system, and habitually perused the Greek traiis- 
lafione of the Bible. Bat the iiret plan of the Chris- 
tians was even broader; according to their idea, t!ie 
word of God has no language peculiar to it ; it is free, 
tinfettered by any idiomatic peculiarity ; it is delivered 
to all spontaneously and without interpretation. The 
facility with which Christianity became detached from 
the Semitic dialect which Jesus had spoken, the liberty 
which it at iimt accorded to every nation of forming its 
own liturgy, and its nwn vei-aions of the Bible in the 
vernacular, favored tliis sort of emancipation of lan- 
guages. It was generally admitted that the Messiah 
would gather info one, all languages as well as alt 
peoples.*^ Common usage and the prom iscnousn ess of 
the languages was the tii"Bt grand stop towards this 
grand era of universal pacification. 

Moreover, tlie gift of languages very soon underwent 
a considerable variation, and resulted in very extraor- 
dinary effects. Ecstasy and prophecy were the fruits 
of mental exciteinent. At those inoinenis of ecstasy, the 
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faithful, possessed hy the Spirit, iitterec! iiiarliculafe and 
incohoront sounds, which were mistaken tbi' tlie wiDda 
of a foreign language, and whicln they innocently at- 
tempted to interpret.*' At other times they supposed 
that tlie ecstalically possessed was giving utterance tn 
new and hitherto nnknown kngnages,^ which were not 
even tlie languages of the angels.'" 

These extravagant scenes, which were the frnitfnl 
cause of ahnse, only became habitnal at a later period ;^ 
but it is probable that they were produced from the 
earliest years of Cliristianily. The visions of the an- 
cient prophets had often been accompanied by plieno- 
mena of nervous excitement,^ llie dithyrambic state 
amongst the Greeks abounded in occurrences of the 
same kind ; the Pythia seemed to give a preference to 
tiie use ot foreign or obsolete words, which were called, 
as also in tiie apostolic phenomena, glosses.^ Many 
of tlie pass-words of primitive Christianity, which are 
precisely bi-lingnistic, or formed by anagrams, snch as 
Abba, Father, and Anathema Maranatha^ took their 
origin perhaps from these fantastic paroxysnm, inter- 
mingled with sighs'* from stifled gradus, front ejacula- 
tions, prayers, and sudden transports wliich were inter- 
preted as prophecies. It was like some vague har- 
mony of the soui, thrilling in indistinct sounds, and 
which the hearers of it desired to transform into deter- 
mined shapes and words,* or rather like spintnal 
prayere addressed to God in a language nuderstood by 
God alone, and which God knows how to interpret.'* 
The individual in a state of ecstasy understood, 
in fact, nothing of what he uttered, and had no cogni- 
zance of it whatever;" His eager listeners ascribed 
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to Ilia incolierent, Rj-lhibles tlio tlinnglifs which nconrred 
to them at the time. Ench one referred to his own dia- 
lect, and art.lcBely strove to explain tlie Huiiitellii^ible 
soimds by what little knowledge of languages lie pos- 
sesaed. Tliey were always more or It'ss Biicce^fn!, 
because the auditor interpolated within tiiese broken 
accents the thoiiglits of his own breast. The history 
of fanatical secis is ricli in facts of this doBcription, 
Tlie preachers of C^vermes displayed many instances 
of " glossology,"*' hilt file most remarkable fact is that 
of the " readers" of Sweden,^ about the yeai-s ISil- 
1843. Involuntary enunciations, devoid of sense in tlie 
minds of those who uttered tliem, and accompanied by 
convulsions and faintiiig-lits, were for a long time daily 
practised by the members of tiiis little sect. Tliis phe- 
nomenon became qnite contagious, and a considerable 
popular movement became blended with it. Amongst 
the Irvingitea, the phenomenon of ttnigiies is produced 
with features which re[)rodnce, in the most reniarkal^le 
maimer, the most striking of the stories of the " Acts ' 
and of St. Paul.''* Oiirown age h;is witnessed fantastic 
scenes of the same nature, which need not to be 
recounted here; for it is always unjust to compare 
the credulity of a grand religions movement with 
the credulity which is caused only by duluess of intel- 
ieet. 

Now and then these strange phenomena were produced 
outside. Tlie extatics, at the very moment wlicn under 
the itifiuence of their extnivagant fantasies, had the hardi- 
hood to go out and display themselves to tbe crowd. 
They were taken for persons who were intiixicated.*' 
HovVk-ver sober minded in point of mysticism. Jesus had 
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more than once presented in his own person tte onllua 
ly phenomena of the extatie state.*^ The disciples, dur- 
ing three or four years, were possessed with these ideus. 
The prophesyiiigs were frequent, and were regarded (la 
a gift analogous to that of tongues.** Prayer, mingled 
with convulsions, with harmonized modulations, with mys- 
tic sighs, with lyrical enthusiasm, with songa of thanks- 
giving," was a daily exercise among them. A rich 
vein of "canticles," of ''PsJilms," and of- " Hymns," co 
pied from those of the Old Testament was thus disco- 
vered to be open to them.*' Sonieiimes the lips and the 
heart were in mntiial accord; sometimes the spirit sang 
alone, accompanied by grace in the iiiner man.^ -^.ny 
langniigo wliioh did not afford the new sensations which 
■were being produced, they suttcred to become an indis- 
tinct stammerino:, at once sublime and puerile; or that 
whicli they eould denominate "ihe Christian language" 
was wafted aloud in an embryo state. Christianity, not 
finding in the ancient tongues a weapon appropriate to its 
needs, has destroyed them. But whilst the new religion 
■was forming for itself an idiom of its own, ages of obscure 
eff'oi'ts, iuid so to speak, of squalling, intervened. What 
is the cliaracterisiic of the style of St, Paul and, in 
general, that of the writers of the New Testament, but 
the stifled, panting, misshapen improvisation of the 
"Glossology?" Liinguage failed them. Like the pro- 
phets, they began with the a, a, a of tha infant.*' They 
knew not how to speak. Tlie Greek and the Semitic 
tongues eqaally betrayed them. Tlius arose that fright- 
ful violence which the new Christianity inflicted upon 
language. They would call it a stammering of the 
mouth, by which the sounds are stiflud and confused, 
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and wind up with a pantomime confused indeed, but 
nevertlielesa wonderfully ex [.iressive. 

All this was veiy tkr from the intention of Jesus; 
but to those whose minds were imbued with a belief in 
the Bupermitural, these phenomena were of the utmost 
importance. The gift of tongues, in partieular, was con- 
sidered as an essential sign of the new religion, and, as 
it were, a proof of hs verity.^ In every ease it resulted ia 
great fruits of edification. Many pagans were in this 
manner converted.'* 

Up to the tliird century, the " Glossology '' manifested 
itself in a miinner analogous to that which St. Paul de- 
scribes, and was considered in the light of a permanent 
miracle.'* Some of the sublimest words of Christianity 
have originated in these incoherent sighin<?s. The gent-ral 
effect was touching and penetrating. Tliis fii'shion of 
joining together their inspimtiona and delivering them 
over U> the community for interpretiition was enough 
to establish amongst the fjiithful a profound bond uf con- 
fraternity, Lite all mystics, the new sectaries led lives 
of fasting ;nid austerity." Like the miijority of Orientals, 
they ate httle, which fact contributed to maintain their 
excited state. The sobriety of the Syrian, caused 
by physical weaUnt-s.=i kept him in a constant state of 
fever and nervous susceptibility. Such great and pro- 
tnicted intellectual efforts as oura are imiji>ssible undrr 
such a regimen,; but this cerebral and mu^cuhir debili- 
ty is productive, without npparent c;msp, of lively alter- 
nations of sitdneas and joy, wliich bring the soul into 
continual communion with God. Thus that which they 
called "godly sorrow"" passed for a heavenly gift. 
All the teachings of the Fiithcrs respecting the Bpiritual 
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life, such as John Clii nations, as Basil, as Nilus, as Ar- 
senius— all the secrets of the grand art of tlie inward lifit, 
one of the most glorious creations of Christianity — were 
germinating in that strange state of mind which pos- 
sessed, in their months of extatic watchfulness, those ij 
Itistiious ancestors of all "the men of longings," Their 
moral state was strange ; they lived in the snpernatural. 
They acted only on the autljority of visions ; dreams and 
the most insignificant circumstances appeared to them to 
be admonitions from Heaven,^ Under the name of 
gifts of the Holy Spirit were concealed also the rarest 
and most exquisite emanations of the soul — love, piety, 
respeclfiil fear, ohjectless sighings, sudden languor, and 
spontaneous tenderness. All the good that is engen- 
dered in man, without man having any part in it, was 
a,ttributed to a breathing from on high. Tears were 
often taken for a celestial favor. This charming gil't, 
the privilege only of very good and pure souls, was re- 
peated with an infinity of sweetness. We know what 
influence delicate nutun'S— nlmvi; all, women — exefcise in 
the ability to shed copious tears. It is their style of 
praying, and assuredly it is the most holy of prayers. 
"We must come down quite to the Middle Ages, to 
that piety watered with tears of St. Bruno, St. Ber- 
nard, and St. Franeis of Assisi, in order to discover 
again the chaste melancholy of those early days, when 
they verily sowed in tears that they might reap with joy. 
To weep became an act of piety; those who could not 
preach, who were ignorant of languages, and unable to 
work miracles, wept. Praying, preaching, admonisiiiug 
ihey wept ;^ it was the advent of the kingdom of tears. 
One might have said that their souls were dissolved, and 
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tliiit they desired, in the absence of a language wliich 
could interpret their sentiments, to display themseives tn 
the world by a lively and brief expression of their entire 
inner being. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I1E8T OflUKOlI or JKRUSALIilH ; ITS CHARACTEK 

The cuatoTii of living in a community professing ono 
identical faith, and iiidnlgiiig in ore and tiie sainc 
expectation, necessarily produced many habits coiii' 
mon to ftll the society. Tery soon rulea wore enact«d, 
and establialied a certain analogy betvreen this priini- 
ti\'e chnreb and the cenobitical establish men ta wirb 
which Ohristianity became acquainted at a later period. 
MaTiy of the precepts of Jesna conduced to this ; the 
true ideal nf the grapol life is a monastery — not a mo- 
nastery closed in with iron gratings, a prison o!' the 
type of tiio Middle Ages, with the Bepamtion of the two 
sexes, bnt an asylam in the niiLlst of the wi>rl(!, a place 
set apart for the spiritual life, a free association or little 
confraternity, tracing around it a rampart whicli may 
serve to dispel carea that are hurtful to the kingdom 
of God, All, then, lived in common, having only one 
heart and one mind.' No one possessed anglit which 
individually beioiigud to him. On becoming diseip'es 
of Jeans, they sold their goods and presented to tiie 
society the price of them. The chiefs of the society 
then distrihnted the common possessions according to 
the needd of eacli member. They dwelt in one neigh- 
borhood only.' They took their meals together, and 
continned to attach to them the mystic sense which 
Josns had ordered,' Many hours of the day they spent 
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in pciiyer. These prayers warn eiiinjriiiiGS iinprovisuJ 
in a loud voice; ot'Ceiier they were silent uieJilatiuns. 
Tlieir st-ates of ocsUiaj were freqiieiil", and eftch oiiO 
Tjelieved liimseU' to be iucL'ssiuitly favored with tha 
Divine inspiration. Thsir liannony \v;is perfect ; no 
qnarrelhng about dogniae, no dispute respecting prece- 
dence. The t-ender recollection of Jesns prevented all 
dissensions. A lively and deeply rooted joy pervaded 
their hearts.'' Their morals were anstere, but marked 
by a sweet and tender sympathy. They assein bled in 
houses to pray and aliandon themselves to ecstatic 
exercises.^. The remembrance of those two or three 
yeara rested upon them like that of a terrestrial para- 
dise, which Cliristianity would henceforth pursue in 
all its dreams, and to whieb it would endeavor to 
return in vain. Wlio, indeed, do^is not see that suoli 
an organization could only be ap[dieal)le to a very 
little church? But, later on, the monastic life wiil 
reaume on its own account tiiis primitive ideal, which 
the cliurcb nnivei"sal will hardly dream of reaiinuijr- 

Tliiit the author of the " Ads,'" to whom we owe the 
picture of tliia tjrs^ Christianity at Jurnsalsm. has t^ome- 
what ovorcolorcd it, and in particular lia,s exaggeriited 
the community of goods which prevailed then', is. quite 
possible. The author of the " Acfs " is the same as the 
author of the third Gospel, who, in his life of Jesus, is 
aceustom'fd to shape his facts according to his own theo- 
ries,* and with whom a tendency to the doctrine of 
"Zionism"'' — tliat is to say, of absolute poverty — is very 
perceptible. Nevertheless, the story of the *' Acts" c;ui- 
not be entirely without foundation. Although even 
Jesus would not have given utterance to any of those 
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communistic axioms which wo read of in tlio third Go8 
]x;l, eerfciin it is that a renunuiutiun of th? goods ()f tlils 
world and a giving of alms, iKirriuLl so £ir ad even tiie 
despoiling of *ilf, wns entirely conri>r,mibie U> the spirit 
of his preaching. The belief that ths world is coming to 
an ciid has alwaysbeen conducive to acetiobiucallifi; and 
to a distaste for the things of this worJd.* The story of 
the '■ Acts " is, in other resfiects, perfectly ecnformable to 
what we know of the'origin of other ascetic religions — 
of Buddhism, for example. These sorts of rt'Iigion in- 
variably commence with the oenobitical life. Their first 
adepts are a species of mendicant monks. The laity are 
only introiluoed into them at a more advanced period, and 
when these religions have continered entire s<x;ietiea, or 
the monastic life coald only exist under exceptional cir- 
cumstances.* We admit, then, in the Church of Jerusalem 
a period of cenobitical life. Two centuries later, Chns- 
lianity pnidiioed still on the pagans the effect of a com- 
m'l li.itic sect." We must i-emomber that the Bsseniana 
or Tliereiipoatians hud alre;uJy prodnced the model of tliis 
di^Hcription of life, whiuh sprang very loyLtimLitely from 
Mosaisin. The Mo.-saie codd being fs.wiitially moral, a'jd 
not political, uatu rally produced a social Utopia ; church, 
synagogue, and convent — not ;> civil regime, nation, or 
city. Kgypt had had, for many centuries, recluses both 
male and female support^'d by the Stiite, probably in 
fulfilment of charitable b.>quests, neiir the Serapeum of 
Memphis." Above all, it must be remembered that 
such a life in the EEist is by no means such as it hiis been 
in our West. In the Eiist, one can abundantly enjoy 
nature and life without posses-^ing anything. Man, in 
those countries, is always free becausj he has few cares ; 
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the slavery of l;tbnr is tlicre unknown. "We willingly 
supp<)S(i that the cumrnunisin of the primitive Oliurch 
was neither .so rigorous nor so iiiiivoraa,! :i3 the author of 
the "Acts " would lead ua to believe, Wliat is oerfcila 
about it is, that it hud a large community of poor peoplu 
at Jernaalem, governed by thw apostles, and to wliom 
donations from all the placds where Christianity existed 
were sent.'^ This community w.is, doubtless, compe.'led 
to esttiblish rules of a sufficiently rigorous nature, and 
some years later it became necessary to keep it in due 
onier, even to employ terror. Frightful legends were cir- 
culated, according to which, ths simple fact of having 
retiiinod anything basid.-!s that which hi;l been presented 
to the community, was treated as a capital cri.me and 
punished with death.'* 

The portlais of the temple, especially Solomon's 
porch, which com iiaiidjd the valLy of Cj>lron, was the 
place where the didciple.^ u.'iually assembled iu the day- 
time." There they recalled the remembrance of those 
houra which Jesus had p'lSisd in the same spot. In the 
nudst of the immjus:; activity whio'.i existed all about the 
ttmiple, they would ba liulo remarked. The giilleriua 
which formed part of this buihling wjre the seat of nu- 
merous schools and a;'ct', and the arena of many a dis- 
pute. The fiiithl'ul of Jesus w )uld no doubt be taken 
for devotees of great precision of manner ; for they scru- 
])ulously observed all the Jewish customs, praying at 
the appointed hours," and observing all the precepts of 
the law. They were Jews, only differing from the 
others in their Ijclief that the ifessiah had already come. 
People who were not well ver.sed iu their concerns (and 
these were tiie im.nenje majority), looked upon them aa 
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asect ofHasidim, or pious people. By being affiliiited 
with thtim, they became neither soliismatics nor heretia-^," 
any more than a man ceases to be a Protestant on be- 
coming a disciple of Spenor, or a Catliolio because ha ia 
a member of the order of St. Francis or St. Bruno. Tliey 
were beloved by the people on account of tbeir piety, 
their simplicity, and sweetness of temper.^' The aristo- 
crats of tiie temple, no doubt, regarded them with dis- 
fiivor. Bat the sect made little noiae ; it was quiet and 
tranquil, thanks to its obscarity. At eventide, the 
brethren returned to their quarters and partook of tbe 
meal, divideil into groups" as a mark of brotherhood and 
in remenibfance of Jesus, whom they always saw present 
in the midst of them. Tiie head of the table hrake the 
bread, bles.wd the cup,'* and handed tliem round as 
a symbol of union in Jesus. The commonest act of 
life thus became the most holy and reverential one. 
These family repasts, always favorites with the Jews,^ 
were accompanied by prayers and pious ejaculations, and 
abounded in aple;tsantsortuf joyfuhioss. They thouglit 
ajjain of the time when Jesus cheered tliern by Ilis 
presence; they fiineied that they saw Him ; and soon it 
was bruited abroad that Jeans had said : " As often as 
ye break the bread, do it in remembrance of me."^' 

The bread itself became, in a certain manner, Jesus ; 
regarded as the only source of strength for those v/ho 
had loved him, and who atill lived by liim. These 
repasts, which were always the principal symbol of 
Christianity and the very life of its mysteries,** were at 
fii-st served every night f^ but soon custom restricted 
them to Sunday evenlngo^ onlj'; and later, the mystic 
repast was transferred to the morning.^ It is probable 
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that at the period of the history wliicli we are wiw 
treating, tlie holiday of each week was still, witli tiie 
Christiana even, the Saturday.^ Tiio apostles diosua 
'by Jesus, and wiio were snppoaod to have recoivoJ. 
from Ilhn a Bpeciai command to aniioaiice to the world 
the kingdom of G.)l, ha i, in the little eomminity, an 
undoubted aupefiority. One of their tirst cares, as 
soon as they saw the sect quietly settled at Joriisalem, 
was to fill up the void which Jndiis of Kerioth had left 
in its ranks. ^' Tlie opinion that this Jnd.« had hetrayed 
liis Master and hecamu the cause of his death, hecama 
more generally received. Tlie legsnd was mixed np 
■with him, and daily they learnad soine new circum- 
stance which increased the blacknusa of hid doud. Ho 
had bought for himself a iiuld near the old necropolis 
of Hakeldama, to the south of Jerusalem, and there iie 
lived a retired life.^ S\ich was the artless excitement 
■which pervaded the whole of the little church, that in 
order to replace him they had r^'course to the plan of 
easting lota. In general, in times of great religions 
excitement, this niorhod of deciding is preferred, for it 
is admitted on principle that nothing is fortuitous, that 
the matter in liand is the princip^il object of the Divine 
attention, and that the part which God takes in any 
matter is greater in pi-oportion to the weakness of man. 
The only condition wiis, that the candidates shonid be 
selected from the nnniber of the older disciples, who 
had been witnesses of the entire series of events since 
the baptism by John. This considerably reduced the 
number of those who were eligible. Only t-wo were 
found in the ranks, Joseph Bar-Saba, who bore the name 
of Justus,^ and Matthias. Tlie lot fell upon Matthias, 
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who from tliat time was counted in tiie nntiiber of llia 
Twelve. But tliis was tlie only exitmple uf such a 
r placing. The apostles were considered hitherto as 
iiaving been named by Jesiia once for all, and as n()t 
proposing to have any successors. The idea of a per 
manent college, presernng in itaeif all the life and 
strengih of association, was judiciously rejected for a 
time. The concentration of the Church into an oli- 
garchy did not. occur until much later. 

We must cpiiarcl, moreover, against the misunder- 
standhigs which this appellation of "apostle" may 
induce, and which it Ins not failed to occasion. From 
a very remote period the idea was formed, by some 
piissages of the Qiisp'ils, and above all by the analogy 
of the life of St. Paul, that the apostles were essen- 
tially travelling missionaries, distributing amongst 
themselves in a certain way the woHd in advance, and 
traversing as conquerors all the kingdoms of the 
earth."" A cycle of legends was invented in respect 
to this gift, and imposed upon ecclesiastical history.'' 
Nothing is more o|)poscd to the truth.'' Tlie twelve 
disciples were permanenily settled at Jernsaiem ; 
up to the year 6:), or thereabouts, they did not leave 
the holy city, exet'pt on temporary missions. And 
in tin's way is explained tlie ohsc.irity in which the 
greater part of the c-i;it.ri»l coincil remained ; very lew 
of them had any particular dnty to perforin. They 
fiu'uied a sort of a sacred college i>r a senate,^ nneqni- 
vocally destined to represent tradir.ion and a conserva- 
tive spirit. In the end they were dischu'ged from alt 
active duty, bocanso they liad only to preach and to 
p;- ly f* as yet the brilliant feats of preachi])^ had nol 
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fiillun to tiieir lot. Sciircely were their iiiuii«s known 
out of Jerns.iluin ; and aLxJiit the j'eai' 70 or 80 tlia 
catalogues wliicli were published of tlieae twelve 
pi-iiimiy elect ones only agi'eed in the principal 
iianies,'* 

The "brothers of the Lord" appear to have heon 
often with the "apostles," although they were dis- 
tinguished from them.*' Their aiithoritj was at leiiat 
eqiia! to that of the apudtles. These two groups consti- 
tuted, in the nascent Church, a sort of aristocracy, 
based entirely upon the greater or less intiinaey which 
they had had wirh tlie JLtster. It was these men whom 
St. Paul called "pillars" of the Church of Jernaaleui.^ 
We see, moreover, that no distinctions of ecclesiastical 
hierarchy were yet in existence. The title was no- 
thing; the personal authority was everything. The 
principle of ecclesiastical celibacy was already well 
establiahed ;^ but it required time to conduct all these 
germs to their full developnijnt. Peter and Pliilip were 
married, and were the faflierrf of sous and diinghters.*^ 

The term bv wliicli tlie assembly of the faithful was 
di8tingLii8!ied,\vas the Hjbr^w Wi.rd Kdicd, which w^is 
rendered by the essentially democratic word Ux\it!-ix, 
Eoolesia, which nieaus the couvocation of the people in 
the ancient Grecian cities, th;r summons to assemble at 
the Pnyx or the Agora. Cutimiencing about the 
second or third ci'ntiiry befurj Jesus Christ, Athenian 
democracy became a sort of cniiiniim law wherever the 
Hellenic language was spoken ; many of these terms,* 
on account of their being used in the Greek confra- 
ternities, were infcrodiieod into the language of Ohristi- 
aiiily. It was In reality the pnpiihir life, for centuries 
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kept iuidfsi- resfmiiit, wljicli reiissertcd its power iiDder 
eiuii'ely difi'orent foriiis. The primitive Oliiircli is, In 
its own wiiy, a little domocracj'. The election by 
biinot, however — that mode so cheriahod by the iuicient 
rypiiblics — is only rarely reprodnced.* Far luss hareh 
and euspidona than the ancient cities, the church 
readily delegated its authority ; like every theocratic 
society, it had a tendency to abdicate its functions into 
the hands of the clergy, and it was easy to foresee that 
one or two centuries would scarcely elapse iiefore all 
this democracy would resolve into an oligarcliy. 

Tlie powers which they ascribed to an assembled 
Clmrch and to its chiefs was enonnons. All mission 
■wiis conferred by . the Church, wliich Wiis entirely 
guided in its choice by signs given by the spirit.* Its 
anthority extended as far as the duath penalty. They 
reliited liow, at the voice of Peter, gnilty persons 
fell tiackwards and expired immediately,** St. Paul, 
at a later period, was not afraid, when esconuniini eat- 
ing an incestnons pcreon, " to deliver him to Satan for 
tlie deatniction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lnnl Jesus," Exeommnnica- 
tion was considered cqnivalent to a sentence of death. 
They doubted not that an individual wiiom the 
apostles or chiefs of the Chnrch had cut off from The 
body of the saints and delivered over to the power of 
the Evil One, was lost,*' Satan was considered to be 
the author of the diseases; to deliver to him the 
infected member was to hand him over to the natural 
executioner. A premature death was ordinarily con- 
sidered as the result of one of those secret judgments, 
which, accordiiiff to the expressive Ilebcew term, "cut 
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off a soril from Israel."* Tlie apostles lielieved tlieiii- 
selves to bo invested with siipenmtiiral powers ; wliile 
proiionucing encli condemnations, they helieped that 
their anathemas coald not fail to be effectual. 

The terrible impression which these excomniuoica- 
tions made, and the hatred of all the brethren towards tha 
membere thus cat off, were powerful enough in fact to 
produce death in many cases, or at least to compel the 
guilty person to expatriate himself. The same tVight- 
fid ambiguity was found in the old law. "Extirpa- 
tion " implied, at once decease, expulsion from the coin- 
munity, exile, and a solitary and mysterions dt;ath5 
To kill the apostate, or blasphemer, to beat his iiody 
in order to save his soul, would seem quite lawful. It 
must be remembered that we are treating of the times 
of zealots, who considered it a virtuous act to assassi- 
nate any one wlio failed in obedience to the law;*^ nor 
must we forget that some of the Ohristians were, or 
had been, zealo^s.*^ Stories like that of tlie death of 
Ananias and Sapphira™ raised no scruples, T!ie 
idea of the civil power was so strange to all this world 
situated outside of the Ri) man ! aw, they wore so pei-- 
suaded that tlie Church wjis a compie:e society suiK- 
eieut for all its own needs, tliat nobody regarded the 
death or mntilation of an individual as an outrage 
punishable by the civii law. Enthusiasm and buniiug 
failh covered all, yea, excused all. But the frightful 
danger which these tlieocrafic maxims entailed on the 
future was easily perceived. The Cliurch is armed 
with a swoni ; excommunication will be a sentence of 
death. There is hencefortii in the world a power above 
that of the State which disposes of the lives <jf citiseus. 
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Assuredly if the K^jiiiaii power had limited itself to the 
re])ressioii among the Jews and the Oliristians of snch 
ahoiiiinalde principles, it would have been a thousand 
times in the nght. Only in its brutality it confounded 
the most legitimate of liberties, that of worsiiippin^ 
according to one's own conviction, with abuses whicli 
no society has ever been able to endnre with impunity 

Peter had a certain pi-imacy amongst the apostles 
^Iie residt of his daring zeal and activity," In these 
early times he is scarcely ever separated from John, 
tlie son of Zebedee. Tliey went together almost alwaj^s," 
md their perfect concord was doubtless the coruer- 
«tone of the new faith. James, brother of tlie Lord, 
was nearly their equal in authority, at least in one sec- 
lion of the Church. In respect to certain intimate 
J -iends of Jesus, like the women of Galilee and tlie 
fnmily of Bethany, we have already observed tlial we 
have no more t(i do with them. Less anxious to 
organize and found a society, the faitlifnl companions 
of Jesus were satisfied to love in deatli Him whom they 
had loved when alive. Totallj' occupied witli tlieir 
waiting, these noble women, wlio have established tlie 
faith of the world, were almrat unknown to the import- 
ant men of Jerusaloui. When they died, the most 
important traits in the history of nascent Chrietiauity 
were buried in the tomb witli them. The active cha- 
racters alone became reTJtiwned; those who are content 
io love secretly remain in obscurity, but as^nredly 
tiiey have the better part. 

It is snperfliious to remark that this little group had 
n() speculative theology. Jesus kept himeelf far re- 
moved from everything metaphysical. He had only one 
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drigma, His own divine Soiisliip and the dirine antl-oi'iry 
of Ilis mission. Every symbol of tliepritnitive Cliiirel; 
might he contained in one line ; " Jesns is the Messiah, 
the Son of God." This belief rested upon a peremp- 
tory argument, the faet of the resurrection, of whiuli 
the disciples elaiuied to be witnesses. In reality, no 
one (not even the Gulilean women) declared that they 
had seen the resurrection."* Bnt the absence of the 
body and the apparitions whicb had followed appeared 
to be equivalent to the fact itself. To attest the 
resurrection of Jesns was the task which ail consi- 
dered as being specially imposed upon them,^ Tiiey 
quickly entertained the idea that the Master had pre- 
dicted this event, Tiiey recollected different sayings 
of His, which they fancied that they had never tho- 
ronghiy understood, andin which they saw too late an 
annoiuicement of the resurrection.'"' Belief in the next 
glorious manifestation of Jesns was nnivei-sal.*^ Tbe 
secret word which the associated brethren used among 
themselves for purposes of mutual recognition and con- 
firmation was Mavanatlta, "The Lord will come."" 
Tliey fancied that they remembered a declaration of 
Jesus, according to which their preaching would not 
have time to reach to alt the towns of Israel before the 
Son of Man appeared in Hie majesiy.** In the mean- 
■while, J^us risen is seated at the right hand of His 
^Father. There He remains until tlie solemn day on 
which He shall come, seated on the clouds, to judge the 
quick and the dead,^ 

Tlie idea which they had of Jesus was the very same 
which Jesns had given tjjem of Himself,. Jesus had 
been a iniglity prophet in word and in dced,'^" a man 
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elect of GikI, having received a special misBioii in be- 
hull' of maiikitid,'" a mission tlie truth of wliieli he liin) 
proved l>y His miracles, and, above nil, by IIis resitrroc 
tion. God anointed Ilim vvitii the Ilnly Spirit and en 
diied Tli in with power; He went about doing good and 
lieiilih_:^ tliose who were under the power of the devil f 
for God was with Him ^ He is the Son of God, tbit is, 
a man entirely seut of God, a representative of Gud on 
earth ; He is the Mosi'iaii, the Saviour of Israel an- 
nouneeil by the prophets.''* The perusal of tJie books 
of the Old Testaineiit, above all of the Psaltns aud the 
prophets, was a constant habit of the sect. In tliese 
readings (me fixed idea ever accompanied them, and 
that was to discover, above all other cousiderations, the 
type of Jesus, They were persuaded that the aneieut 
Hebrew books were full of Him, and, from the very 
first, Ho was moulded into a collGctiou of texts drawn 
from the prophets and the Pfsahns and certain of the 
apncryphal hooka, wherein they were convinced that 
tlie iiftt of Jesus was foretold and described in advance.*" 
This arbitrary mode of interpretation was, at that lime, 
that of all the Jowisii scliools. The Messianic allusions 
were a description of witty trifling, analogous to the 
iisj which the ancient preachers made of passages of 
tjie Bible, diverted from their natural meaning, and 
received as simple ornaments of Siicred rhetoric. Jesus, 
with Kis exquisite tact in religions matters, had insti- 
tuted no new ritual movement. T!io new sect had not, 
as yet, any special ceremonies." Ilahita of piety were 
Jewish habits. The assemblies had nothing pi'p.j'.i.ely 
tifurgie aboat them; tlioy wej-e the sessions of r.onfra- 
tcriiiiics, in wliich they devoted themselves to pniyur, 
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to gloBSological or proplietic** exorcises, and to the read 
ing of CO rrespoii deuce. There was nothing yet of 
Bucerdotiiiism. There was no priest (cohen, o.' h^tutji 
the 2WSs5(/itT is the "elder" of the commiiiiity, iiotliing 
more. Tlie only priest is Jesus f^ in another sense, all 
the faithful are priests.** Fasting wae considered a 
very meritorious nsage.^ Baptism was the sign of 
entrance into the sect.^* The rite was the same in 
form as the hajitisin of John, but it was administered 
in the na.nio of Jesns." Eaplism was always considered 
an iuBnflicient initiation into the society. It should be 
followed by a conferring of the gifts of the Holy Spirit,'* 
wiiieh was produced by means of a prayer pronounced 
over the head of the neophyte with the imposition 
of ]iands. 

This imposition of hands, already so familiar to Jesus, '^ 
was the crowning sacramentid act.'* It conferred inspira- 
tion, iuward illmnination, the power of working won- 
ders, of prophesying and of spuakiug langnages. This 
was what they called the baptism of the Spirit They be- 
lieved that they recollected n saying of Jesus : "John 
baptized you with water: but as for you, you slmll 
be baptized with the Spirit.''™ Little by little thase 
ideas becnme confused, and baptism was conferred " in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.'"" But it is not probable that this formula, at 
the early period which we are describing, was ns yet- 
employed. The simplicity of this primitive Oliristian 
worship is evident. Neither Jesus nor the apostles had 
invented it. Certain Jewish sects had adopted, before 
tliern, grave and solemn ceremonies, which appear to 
have come partly from Chaldasa, where they are still 
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d with special liturgies, by tlic SabsBaiis mid MeH' 
daites." Tiie Peraian religion contiiinecl, likewise, many 
rites of the sjime description.'^ The belief's in popular 
medicine, which had accompanied the strength of Jesus, 
ciintinuted to be held by his diseiples. The power of 
he,ahng was one of the marvelloas graces conferred by 
the Spirit.™ The. flrat Christians, like all the Jews of 
the age, regarded diseases as the punishment due to a 
fault,*" or the work of a malicious demon *' Thj apos- 
tles, ns well as Jesus, piissed for powerful exoreists.*" 
They imagined that anoint.ing^^ with oil, .idniiniatered by 
them, with imposition of hands and invocation of the 
name of Jesu^, were all-poweiful to wash away the sins 
wliich were the causes of the disease, and to cure the 
sick.*^ Oil has always been in the blast the chiefest of 
medicines,** Of iwolf, moreover, the imposition of hands 
by the apostles was supposed to huve the Siime effect,*" 
This iinpo-sition was conferred by immediate contiict 
with the penson; and it is n()t impossible that, in certiiin 
cases, the warmih of the hands, being sensibly commu- 
nicated tx> the head, produced some little relief to the 
sicli man. The sect being young and few in num- 
ber, the question of the dead was only subsequently 
bi'ouglit under their notice. The effjct caused by the 
first deaths which took place in the ranks of the brother- 
hood was stran'^je.** Tiiey disquieted themselves about 
the condition of the departed ; they inquired if they 
would be less favored than those who were reserved to 
see with their eyes the second advent of the S()n of 
Man. They generally came to the conclusion that the 
intiTva! between death and the resurrection was a sort 
of blank in the recollection of the defunct." The idea, 
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eTtiresseil in the Pkm'lon tliiit the snul exists hefora ami 
aftor duiitb ; that death ia a benefit; tliat it w evjii the 
at;ite above all others favorable to philosophy, bcjcause 
the soul is then altogether tree ami ilisengaged — this idea, 
1 say, was in norespecteiitertainedbythefirat Christians. 
They appear jjeiierally to have believed that man has no 
existence apart from his body. This perriiiasion lasted a 
long time, and only gave way wht;n the doctrine of the 
immortality of the son!, .in the sense of the Greek philoso- 
phy, had been received inbi the Church, and beoome 
associated, for good or for evil, with llie Christian dogma 
of the resurrection and uuivjrsLvl restoration. At the 
time of which we spoak, a belief in the resurrection 
prevailed almost alone.'' The funeral rites were doubt- 
less .Jewish. No importance was attached to th^m; no 
inscription pointed out the name of the departed. The 
great reHUiTectiun was at hand ; the body of the faithfal 
had only to sojimni for a very short time in the roek. 
They t)M)k but little pains to come to an agreement upon 
the qticsti()n whether the resurrection would be univer- 
sal — that is to say, whether it would embrace both good 
and wicked, or would apj>!y to the elect only.** 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of the new 
religion was the reappearance of prophecy. For a 
long time previous, prophets in Israel were searoely 
mentioned. This peculiar kind of inspiration appear- 
ed to revive in the little sect. The primitive Church 
had many prophets and prophetesses,*' answering to 
those of the Old Testament. Psalmists reappeared 
also. The model of the Christian Psdmoly is, no 
doubt, to be found in the Canticles, which Luke loves to 
scatter about the pages of his Gospel,^' and wiiich are 
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iiuitjitec! fmm tlic Cuntlcles of tlie Old Tostiment. These 
Paulms atid prophecies are, in point of form, destitute 
of originality ; but an admimbb spirit of tenderness 
and piety auimates and pervades tbem. It is like an 
attenuated echo of the later productions of the sacred lyra 
of Israel. Tlie book of Psalms was, in some sort, the 
calyx of the flower from which the Clirisiian bee stole 
its fir^t j c n Pentiiteucli, on the contrary, Wiis, aa 
it ajif. s bat ! ttle read and less pondered ; allegories 
were sul ht tute 1 n the form of Jewish midrmohim, in 
whic! all tl e h to cal meaning of the books was sup- 
pressel 

The chanting with which they accompanied the new 
hymns'^ was prohably that species of groaning without 
distinct notes, wliith is still tlie ciiant of the Greek 
Chnrch, of the Maronites, and of the Eastern Christiana 
in genera!.'® It is not so much a musical modulation 
as a manner of forcing the voice, and of emitting 
thrnngh the nose a sort of groaning, in which all the 
infloxious fiillnw each other with rapidity. They per- 
formed fliia extraordinary inolopceia standing, with fixed 
eye, knit forehead, and contracted eyebrows, using an 
appearance of effoi-t. Tiie woi-d amen, above all, was 
littered in a tremulous voice with bodily shaking. This 
word was of great Importance in the liturgy. At^er 
the manner of the Jews,'* the new faithful employed it 
to mark the assent of the people to the word spoken 
by the propliet or precentor,*' They perhaps already 
attributed to it concealed virtues, and it was only pro- 
nounced with a certain emphasis. We know not whe- 
ther the primitive ecclesiastical chant was accompanied 
with instruments.*' As to the inward chant, which the 
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faithful "sang in their Iiearts,'"^ and which was nolhing 
else than the oveirflowing of those tender sjiirits, ardent 
and di'earny as tliey were, they performed it no 
donbt like the slow chants of the LoUards of the Middle 
Ages, in a sort of whisper.™ In general, joyonsness 
manifested itself in these hymns. One of the maxima 
of the sages of the sect was, "If thou art sad, pray; 
if thou art meriy, sing."** 

Moreover, this first Christian literature, designed as 
it was entirely for the edification of the assembled 
brethren, was not committed to writing. It entered 
into the mind of none to compose books. Jesus had 
spoken ; they remembered his words. Had he not 
promised that that generation of his hearers should not 
pass away before he i-e-appeared among tliem i "" 
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THB C0HVEE8ION OF THE HELLENISTIC JEWS AND 
PROSELTrES. 

Up to tlie present time the Ohnrch of Jerusalem has 
practically been only a little Giililean colony. Tlie 
friends of Jesus in JertiBalein aiiJ its vicinity, such as 
Lnzanis, Martha and Maiy of Bethany, Joseph of 
Arimatliea and Nicodeinns, had disappeared from the 
Bcene. Only the Galilean group gathered aronnd the 
twelve apostles remained, compact and active; and 
meanwhile these zealous apiBtles were indefatigable 
in the work of preaching. Subsequently, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, and in places distant from Jndea, it was 
reported that the sermons of tlie apostles liad been 
delivered in public places and before large assemblages.' 
The authorities who had put Jesus to deatJi would not 
permit the revival of such stories. The proselytism 
of tlie faithful was chiefly cari-ied on by means of 
pointed convei-sations, during whicli tlieir hearty earnest^ 
nesB was gradually communicated to others.^ They 
preaclied under the portico of Solomon to audiences 
'imited in number, but on whom they produced a most 
marked effect; their sermons consisted chiefly in such 
qnotations from the Old Testament as would support 
their theory that Clirist was the Messiah.' Their reason- 
ing, though sobtle, was weak ; but the entire exegesis 
of the Jews at that time was of the same character, 
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Bnd the cledncfions drawn from the Bible by t!ie doctors 
of the Misclina are no more convincing. 

Still more fteble was the jjroof deiived frooi pretetidtsd 
prodigies, which they bronghtforward in support of theii 
argmnonts. It is impossible to doubt that the apoatlea 
believed that they possessed the power of performing 
iijiracles, which were acknowledged as the tokens of 
every Divine miBsion.* St. Paul, byi'arthe ablest mind 
of the primitive Oliristian school, believed in miracles,* 
It was deemed certain that Jeens had performed them, 
and it was hutnatural to suppose that the scries of Divine 
manifestations was to continue. Indeed thanmatnrgy 
■was a privilege of the apostles until the end of tlie fii-st 
century.' Tiie miracles of the apostles wore of the 
same natnroas those of Jesus; and consisted principally, 
though not exciusiveiy, in the healing of the sick and 
the exorcising of demons,' It was maintained that even 
their shadow sufficed to hriiig about these marvellous 
eni'es.* These wfmders were deemed direct gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, and held the same rank as the gifts of learn- 
ing, of preaching, and of prophecy,* In the third cea- 
tufy the Church believed hei-seif possessed of the same 
privileges, and claimed as a permanent right the power 
of healing the sick, of driving out devils, and of predict- 
ing the future,'* The ignorance of the people encou- 
raged these pretensions. Do we not see in our day per- 
sons honest enough, but lacking in scientific intelligence, 
similarly duceived by the chimera of magnetism aud 
other illusions?" 

It is not by these nawe errors, nor by the meagre 
discourses found in the Acta, that we must form our 
opinion of the moans of conversion employed by the 
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fonnders of Cbriatiaiiity. The private con vereat Ions 
of these good and eai'neet men, the reflection of this 
words of Jesna in iheir discourses, and above all, their 
piety and gentleness, foriiie<l the real power of 
their preaching. Tlieir communiatic life also had its 
attractions. Their lionse was like a hospice, where all 
tlie poor and forsalten fonnd a refuge and an aaybun. 

Among the first who attached himself to t!ie young 
society was a Cypriote called Joseph Hallevi, or the 
Levite, who, like many others, sold his land and laid the 
money at the feet of the disciples. He was an intelli- 
gent and devoted man, and a facile speaker. The apos- 
tles soon attached him to their band, and called him 
Bar-naha, which means the "son of prophecy," or "of 
preaching.'"* He was nnmhered among the prophets, 
that is to say, inspired preachere;" and later we shall 
see him playing an important part. After St. PanI, he 
was the most active missionary of the first century. A 
certain Mnason was converted ahont the same time," 
Cyprns was marked by many Jewish cliamcteristics." 
Barnabas and Mnaaon were nndoubtedly of the Jewish 
race;" and the intimate and prolonged relations of Bar- 
nabas with the Clinrch of Jernsaieni give ns reason to be- 
lieve that he was familiar with theSyro-Oiialdaic tongne. 

A conversion almost equally as important as that of 
Barnabns, was that of a certain John, who bore the Ro- 
man surname of Maicna. He was cousin to Barnabaa, 
and was a circumcised Jew." His mother, Mary, a 
■woman in easy circumstances, was also converted, and 
her residence was frequently visited by the apostles.*^ 
These two conversions appear to have been the work of 
Peter,'" who was veiy intimate with both mother and 
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SOD, ani] cnnsitJerecI himself at home in their iioiisu,*' 
Admitting the hypothesis that jDhn-Mark was not iiien- 
tical with the true or su[)pi>Fed author of the second 
Gospel," lie yet played a prominent part, acoompan yi iig 
at a later period Paul and Barnabas, and probably Peter 
himself, on their apostolic journeys. 

The fire thus kindled spread rapidly. The most cele- 
brated men of the apostolic age were gained to the cause 
in two or three years almost simultaneously. It was 
a second Christian generation, parallel to that which liad 
been formed five or six years previously on the shores 
of Lake Tiberias. This second generation, not having 
seen Jesus, could not ecjual the first in authority, but 
surpassed it in activity and in the ardor for distant 
missions. One of tlie best known of these new adepts 
was Stephanus or Stephen, who before his conversion 
was probably only a simple proselyte.^ He was a man 
full of fervor and pa-ssion, his faith was very strong, and 
he was believed to be endowed with all the gifts of the 
Spirit.^ Philip, wlio, lilie Stephen, was a zjalons dea- 
con and cvangelirit, joined the community at about the 
same time,*' and was often confounded with the apos- 
tle of the same name.^ Finally, at this ep^>uli, Andro- 
nlcus and Junia*"' were converted. They were probably 
husband and wife, who, like Aquila and Pri.scilla at a 
later date, were the very model of an apostolic couple, 
thoroughly devoted to the missionary cause. They were 
of Israelitish blood, and enjoyed the warm friendship 
of the apostles.*' 

Although the new converts were all Jews by religion, 
when touched by grace, they belonged to two very differ- 
ent elu^Bes of Jews, Some were "llebrews," or Jews 
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of Palestine, speaking Hebrew, or rather Aramaic, and 
reading the Bible in the Hebrew text. The otln;r^ 
were " Hellenists,"' or Jews spejiking Gretk, and read- 
ing the Bible in that tongue. These 'ast were further 
subdivided into two classes — the one being of Jewidti 
blood; the other proselytes, or people of non-Tsraelitisli 
origin, affiliated in different degrees to Judaism. The 
Hellenists, who almost all c:ime from Syria, Asia Mnior, 
Egypt, or Cjrene,^' inhabited a separate quarter of Jeru- 
salem, where they had their distinctive synagogues, thus 
forming little communities by themselves. There were 
a large number of these private synagogues*' in Jerusa- 
lem, and in them the word of Jesus found a soil pre 
pared for its reception. 

The primitive nucleus of the Church was exclusively 
composed of "Hebrews;" and the Aramaic dialect, 
"which was the language of Jesus, w;is tlie only one in 
use: but during the second or third year after the death 
of Jesus, Greek was introduced int^) the little community, 
and soon became the domin;mt tongue. Through their 
daily communication with ttuise n^w brethren, Peter, 
John, James, Jude, and the Galilean disciples in general, 
learned Greek very easily, espeiiially as they probably 
knew something of it beforehand. An incident soon to 
be mentioned shows that this diversity of language 
created at first some diviHi()n in the community, and 
that the two fractions eould not always reiidily agrea^ 
After the ruin of Jerusalem, we shall see the " He- 
brews" retire beyond the Jordnn, to the heights of 
Lake Tiberias, and form a separate Church, which 
had its individual history. But in the meantime it 
does not apjjear that the diversity of language serious- 
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\y affected the Church. The Orientals learn new lan- 
guages very easily, and in the tdwns every one ajieaki 
two or three dialects. It is probabla that the leaduiy 
Galilean apostles acquired the use of the Gi-eek so far 
that they used it in preference to the Syro-Chald.iic 
whenever the majority of their listeners understood it. 
It was evident that the dialect of Palestine must bj iib.m- 
doned by those who dreamed of a wide-spread pi-opaijan- 
da. A provincial patois which was written with dilfiiMil- 
ty^and only in use in Syria, was palpahiy iosnffioient 
for such aii undertidcing. Greek, on the contniry, was 
almost a necessity to Christianitv. It was the universal 
language of the age, at least around the eastern basin of 
tlie Mediterranean ; and it was especially the langufige of 
the Jews dispersed thronghont the Roman empire. Then, 
as now, the Jews adopted with facility the idioms of the 
countries they inhabited. They were by no means pur- 
ists, and this explains why the Greek used by the primi- 
tive Christians was so corrupt. Even the best educated 
Jews pronounced the classic language badly." Their 
phraseology was always founded on the Syriac. They 
never freed themselves from the effi^ct of the corrupt 
dialects, which dated from the Macedonian conqiiesta.*' 
The convereions to Christianity soon became much 
more nnmeroua among the " IlellcMiste " than among 
the "Hebrews." The old Jews of Jerusalem found 
little attraction in a provincial sect but poorly vei'scd 
in the only science appreciated by a Pharisee — the 
science of the law. The relations of the little Church 
towards Judaism, like Jesus himsulf, were rather equi- 
vocal. But eveiy religions or political party has an 
innate force which rules it, and, despite of itself, coin- 
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pels it to travel in its orbit, Tlie firet Chriatiaiis, how- 
ever great their apparent respect for Judaism, wece, in 
reality, only Jew8 by their birth or by their outward 
cnstoms. The trae spirit of the sect had diaappeared. 
The Talmud germinated in official Judaism, and Chris- 
tianity had no affinity with the Talmud school. This ig 
why Ohristianity found special favor among those 
nominal adherents of Jndaism who were the least Jew 
ish. Kigid orthodoxy did not inclitio towards the Chris 
tianscct; and it was the new-coniei-s, people scarcely 
catechized, who had not been to the great schools, and 
were ignoraiit of the holy language, who lent a willing 
ear to the apostles and their disciples. Viewed rather 
contemptnonsiy by the aristocracy of Jerusalem, these 
parvenus of Judaism were not without their revenge. 
Young and newly formed parties always have less 
respect for tradition than older membei'S of commn- 
nities, and ai-e more susceptible to the charms of 
novelty. 

These claseos, little subjected to the doctoi's of tlie law, 
werealso it seems the most credulous. Credulity is not a 
characteristic of the Tahnndlc Jew. Tlie erednlmis Jew, 
fond of the marvellone, was not the Jew of Jerusalem, but 
the Hellenist Jew; who was at the same time very reli- 
gious and very ignorant, and consequently very supersti- 
tious. Neither the half incredulous Sadducue, nor the 
rigoroas Pharisee, woald be much affected by the theo- 
ries popular in the apostolic circle. But the Jndasiia 
Apella,of whom the eijiciirean Horace wrote," was ready 
to give in hie adhesion. Social questions, besides, par- 
ticularly interested those who received no benefit from 
the opulence enjoyed by Jerusalem as the locality of 
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the temple and other central iiistitiiiiinis of tlw iKtiion ; 
and it was by a. reengnition of the needs to whicli in this 
day niijilern socialism seeks to respond, that the new 
sect laid the solid foundation of its mighty fntnre. 
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THE CHUECn COMSIDHRKn AS AN AeSOCIATION OF POOR 

PEOPLE, IXSTlTtJ'nON OF THE DIACOKATE. — DBACOHESSIlS 

AND WIDOWS. 



of the history of religion shows, as a 
genera! truth, tliat all those religions not ccv.tein- 
porary witli llie origin of language itself, owe 
tlieir establish ill en t to social ratlier than tli<'<i]ogical 
catisee. This was assuretlly the case with Bntltlliisra, 
the prodigious snccesB of wliich may he traced to its 
Biicial element, rather than to the nihilistic pnuciple on 
which it was based. It was in proclaiming the aboli- 
iion of castes, and establishing, in his words, " a law of 
glace for all," that Sakya-Mouni and his disciples 
gained the adherenci-, first of India, and then of the 
largest portion of Asijt.^ Like Christianity, Biiddhisni 
was a moveiuent of the lower classes. Its great attrac- 
tion was tliG facility it atforded the poor to elevate them- 
selves by the profession of a religion which improved 
f-heircondition and offered them inexhaiiabible assistance 
and sympathy. 

Tlie poor were a nnmerons class in Jiulea during the 
first eentni-y. The country was natnrHlly scantily pro- 
vicied with luxuries. In these countries where industry 
is almost unknown, almost every fortune owes its origin 
either to richly endowed religi<His institutions or govern- 
ment jiatronage. Tl.'.e ricliL's of the templa were for a 
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Imig time tlic cxuliisive appaiiilge of a liiiiiteci iiu;iil>er 
of iiubles. Tiie AsmoiieaiiH gathered around tliuir dy- 
iiitstj a circle of ricli faiuilios; and the Herodd co.i- 
Bideriibly increased tiie welfare and luxury of a cerifd i 
clii88 of society. But the real theocratic Jew, turiiin.^ 
Ilia back upon Goiiiaii civiHzatioii, only became poorer. 
He belonged to a class of ludy men, fanatically 
pious, rigidly observant of the law, and miserably and 
abjectly puoi'. From this claas, tlio sects of entiiusi;istB 
so numerous at this period, received their recruits. 
The uiiivei-sal dream of tlieso people shadowed forth the 
triumph of the poor Jew who remained faithful, and the . 
liumiiiation of the rich, who wore considered ae rene- 
gades and traitors, because of their civilization and dit- 
forent mode of life. Ijironso indeed was the hatred 
entertained by these poor fanatics against the splendid 
edifices which now began to adorn the country, and 
against the public work.-* of the R >nians.^ Obliged as tliey 
were to toil for their d.iily bread ou these otriictiires, 
which to them seemed mojiumcnts of pride and forbid- 
den luxury, they considered themselves the victiuis of 
men who were rich, wicked, corrupr, and infidels to the 
Divine Law. 

In such a social state an association for miitna! be- 
iieJit would naturally receive a warm welcome. The 
Jiitle Christian Church ajipearod to be a paradise. This 
family of simple and united brethren attracted people 
fi-om every quarter, wiio in return for that which they 
hroiight secured a settled future, the society of conge- 
nial friends, and precious spiritual hopes. The 
genera! custom of cortverEB^ was to convert into specie 
their property, which usually consisted of little farnia 
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but scantily productive. To iinmamed people in par- 
ticular the exchange of tlieir plots of land for sluirea in 
a society wliicii would secure tliem a place in the Hea- 
venly Kiiigdoiii, could not be otherwise tlian advan- 
tageous. Several married persons did liliewise. Care 
was taken that the new associates should eoiitributo 
their entire effects to the common fund without retain- 
ing any portion for private use.* Indeed, as each one 
received from the common treasury in proportion to 
his needs, and not in proportion to his contributions, 
every reservation of property was a fraud on the com- 
munity. Such attempts at organization sliow a surpris- 
ing resemblance to certain Utopian experiments made 
recently ; bnt with the important difference that Chris- 
tian communism rested on a religious basis, which is not 
the case with modern socialism. It is evident that an 
association whose dividends were declared not in propor- 
tion to the capital subscribed, but in proportion to indivi- 
dual needs, must rest only upon a sentiment of exalted 
selt-ahnegation and an ardent faith in a religious ideal 
Under such a social constitution, howevei', and de 
spite of the high degree of fraternity, the administra- 
tive difficulties were necessarily numerous. The diifer- 
ence of language between the two factions of the 
community inevitably led to misapprehensions. The 
Jews of higher birth could not, restrain a feeling of 
contempt for their more humble brethren in the faith, 
and soon expressed their dissatisfaction. "The Ilel- 
leniate," whose numbers daily increased, complained 
that their widows received less at the distributions than 
those of the " Hebrews."* Until this time the apostles 
had attended to the financial affaire of the cominnnity ; 
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Imt, feeling now the necessity of delGg;itiiig to ochera 
tiiis part of their autlioiity, tliey proposed to coniido 
the administrative duties to seven experienced and 
leading men. The proposition was accepted, and aE 
the election, Stephaniia or Stephen, Philip, Frochorns, 
Nicanor, Tiinon, Piirrnenas, and Nicliolas, were cho- 
sen. This iaet was a simple proselyte from Antioch, 
and Stephen, perhaps, was the same.' It seems that, in 
opposition to the conrse foUowed in the election of the 
Apostle Matthew, the choice of the seven administrators 
was not made from a gronp of primitive disciples, but 
from the new converts, and especially from the Hellen- 
ists. The names of all of them, indeed, were purely 
Greek. Stephen was the leading spirit of tiie soven, 
who, in accordance with the established rite, were for- 
mally presented to the apostles, and confirmed by them 
in the ceremony of laying on of hands. 

The adininisti-ators thus designated received the Syriac 
name of Sc/iammiisehin, and were also soineliraes called 
"the seven," in the same manner that the apostles 
were called " r!ie twelve.'"* Such was the origin of 
the Diaconate, the most ancient of sacred and ecclesi- 
astical orders. In imitation of th > church of Jernsalem, 
all the other churches introduced the Diaconate, and 
the institution spread with marvellons rapidity. This 
iustitation, indeed, elevated the care of the pour to an 
eqnality with religious services. It was a proclama- 
tion of the truth that social questions shonld be tlio 
first to occupy the attention of man. It was the intro- 
duction of political economy into religions affairs. The 
djacona were the best preachers of Christianity, and 
we shall soon see how they played their part as evaii- 
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geiiste. As orgaiiizerti, iinnncial direetoi-s, and adini 
iiistriiloi-s, fliey had a still more important part. TiR'St 
jtractical men in perpetual contact with tlie pour, the 
rich, and the women, viisted everywhere, ohserved' 
everything, and by their exhortations were tlie most 
efficient agents of conversion,* They did much more 
tiian the apoetles who remained stationary at the cen- 
tral point of authority in Jcrnsalem ; and to them we 
are indehted for the most prominent and solid features 
of Christianity. 

From a vb't early period women were admitted to 
this emph>ynient j^" ami, as in these days, they were 
called " sisters. "" At firat they were widows;" but 
later, virgins were preferred for this office.^ Admira- 
ble tact was shown hy the Church in this movement. 
These good and simple men, with that profound science 
which comes froin'thc heart, laid the basis of that 
grand system of charity which is the peculiar merit of 
Ohnstianity. They had no precedent for such an in- 
stitution, A vast system of benevolence and of reci- 
procal aid, to which the two sexea brought their diverse 
qualities, and lent their united effons f<u' the relief of 
human misery, was the holy creation which resulted 
from the travail of these two or three iii-st yeans — the 
h)ost prolific years in the iiistory of Christianity. It is 
certain that the vital thoughts of Jesns tilled the souls 
of His disciples and directed all their acts. Justice, 
indeed, demands that to Jesns should be referred the 
lifuior of all (he great deeds of His apostles. It is pro- 
bable that dnring His life He iaid the foundations of 
(hose estahlidlnneiits which were successfully developed 
BO soon after Ilis death. 
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"Wimicn, naliii'iilly, wore iicci-iicted towards a com 
mimity where the weak were so coidially proreeted. 
Their position in socio!./ hatl previousiy been luiuible 
and p re curio us ; widowd, particniarly, notwitliBtaiidiiig 
several _proieeti!]g laws, ware but little respected," and 
often even abandmied to misery. Many of the doctor 
were opposed to giving tSieni any religious edncariou.'^ 
T!ie Talnmd placed along witii the other pests of man- 
kind, the gossiping and inqnieitive widow, who spent 
her days in chatf.ing with her neighbor, and the maiden 
who wasted !ier time in incessant praying." The new 
religion oiferoJ to these p >or an 1 neglects I souls a sure 
and honorable asylnm.'^' Several women occupied a 
prominent place in the Olmreh, and their iinnses served 
as places of meeting;" while iliose wlio had no houses 
were formed into a species of feminine presbyteral 
body, comprising probably the virgins, who did im- 
portant duty in charitable wnrks. Tiiose institutions, 
regarded as the fruit of a later Christianity, such as 
congregations of women, nuns, and' sistere of charity, 
were realiy one of its tirst creations, the baginniiig of 
its influence, and the most perfect expression of its 
Bpij-it. The admirabio idea of consecrating by a sort 
of religious character and subjecting to regular disci- 
pline those women who were not in the bonds of mar- 
riage, is peculiarly and entirely Christian. Tiie word 
" widow " became a synonyiiiu fm- a person devoted to 
religious works, consecrated to God, and, consequently, 
II " deaconess."** In those countries, where (he wife at 
her twenty-fourth year already began to fade, and where 
there was no middle state between the child and the 
old wo!n;u!, It was pracvic^tlly a new life which was 
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tliaa opened for tliat poction of the huniaii race- ilia 
most capable of devotion. 

The times of the Seleucidie had been a ten-. i)la 
epoch for female depravity. Nerer before were kiicwn 
BO rnaiiy doiriesticdrainaa, andsnch aserlos of poisonings 
and adiiUeries. The wise men of that day cimaidored 
8 a scourge to immaiiity ; as the first canae of 
and shame ; as an evi! genins whose only part 
in life was to impair whatever there was of good in the 
opposite Bex. Ohristianity changed all this. At that 
age whieh, to our view, is yet youth, but at which the 
existence of the Oriental woman is so gloomy, so fatally 
prone to evil suggestions, the widow could, bj' covering 
her head with a black shawl,*' become a respectable 
pcreon wortliily eoiployed, and, as a deaconess, the 
equal of the most esteemed men in the community. 
The difBcult and dubions position of tiie childless 
widow, Christianity elevated even to sanctity.^ The 
widow became almost the equal of the maiden. She 
was xxMYfia, "beantiful old age,"** venerated and 
nsefnl, and receiving the respect nsnally award- 
ed to a mother. These women, constantly going 
to and fro, were the most useful missionaries of the 
new religion. Protestants are in error in viewing these 
facts through the light of the system of modern indi- 
viduaiity. Socialism and ccnobitism are primitive fea- 
tures of Christianity, 

The bishop and priest of later days did not yet exist ; 
but that intimate familiarity of souls not bound by ties 
of blood, known as the pastoral ministry, was already 
founded. This was always the special gift of Jesus; 
and, as it were, a iieritagefrom Him. Jesushad often said 
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that He was moi-e than father and mother, and that those 
who Ibllowed Him must forsiike those beloved beings. 
Clit'iatiauity placed some things above the famlfy. It 
created a fraternity and spiritual marriages. Tlie 
ancient system of marriages, which without rcstrictioa 
placed the wife in the power of the husband, was mere 
slavery. The moral liberty of woman began when the 
Chnrch gave her in Jesua a friend and a gnide, who 
advised and consoled her, always listened to her griev- 
ances, and sometimes advised resistance. Women need 
a governing power, and are only liappy when governed ; 
but it is nccessarj' that tliey should love the one who 
wields that power. This is what neither ancieiiD 
society, Judaism, nor Islamisra, were able to do. 
Woman never had a religions conscience, a moral 
individnalitj, or an opinion of her own, previona to 
Christianity. Thanks to the Bisbops and to nmuastic 
life, Kadegonda found means for escitping from the 
arms of a barbarous husband. The life of the soul 
being ail that is really of importance, it is just and 
reasonable that the pastor wiio would make the divine 
chords of the heart vibrate, the secret counsellor who 
holds the key of the conscience, should be more than a 
father, more than a husband. 

In one sense Christianity was a reaction against the 
too narrow domestic system of the Aramaic race. The 
o!d Aramaic societies only admitted mrirried men, and 
were singularly strict in tlieir views of the marriage 
relation. All this was something analogous to the 
English family — a narraw, closed up, contracted circle — ■ 
an egotism of several, as withering to the soul as the 
egotism of an individnal. Christianity, with its divine 
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ifJca «[' the liberty of God, corrected these exaggeratk ns. 
And firet it allotted to everyone the duties cbminoii tn 
mankind. It saw that the family relation was not of 
Biiie importance in life, or at least that the dnty of re- 
prodnciiig the human race did not devolve on every one; 
and that there should be persons freed from these dutius, 
which are nndonbtedly sacred, but not intended for 
every one. Tlie same exceptions made in favor of 
tlie Aetmrm like Aspasia by Greek society, and of 
the cortigiana like linperia, in recognition of the 
necessities of polished societj-, Christianity made for 
the priest and the deaconess for tlie public welfare. 
It admitted different classes in society, Tliere are 
people who find it more delightful to be loved by a 
hundred people than by five op six; and for these the 
family in its ordinary conditions seems insufficient, cohl, 
and wearisome. Why, then, should we extend to all, 
the exigencies of our dnll and mediocre social system? 
His temporal family is not sufficient for man ; he feela 
the need of brothers and aistera besides tliose of tiie flesh. 
By its hierarcliy of different social functions, the primi- 
tive Cliurch seemed to conciliate for the time these op- 
posing exigencies. We shill never understand, never 
cornprrhend,howhappythesepeople were under these holy 
regulations wliich sustained liberty without restraining 
it, and permitted at the aume time the .idvanfeiges of 
communistic and private life. It was f;\r diffi'rent from 
the confusion of onr artificial societies, in which tlie sen- 
aitive soul so often finds it crueily isolated. In these 
little refuges which they call churches, the social atmo- 
sphere was sweet and inviting ; the member Jived there 
in the same faith and actuated by the same hopes. But 
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it is clear tliat these conditions could not apply to a very 
large sooiiity. When entire countries became Christian- 
ized, the system of the first churchi'S became a Utopi;in 
idea only partially realized in monasteries, and the mO' 
nostic lite in this sense was the continuation of the primi- 
tive churches.^ Tke convent is the necessary consequence 
of th'J Christiaii spirit; there is no perfect Christianity 
without the convent, because it is only there that the 
evangelical idea can be realized. 

A hxTge share of the credit, certainly, of these great 
creations should be given to Judaism. Eacb one of the 
Jewish communities scattered along the shores of the 
Mediterranean was already a sort of church, with its 
charitable treasury. Almsgiving, always recommended 
by the elders,^ waa a recognised precept ; it was prac- 
tised in the temple and in the synagognes,^^ and it was 
deemed the first duty of the proselyte.^ In evsry age 
Judaism was noted for its careful attention to the poor, 
and the fraternal charity which it inspired. 

It would be highly unjust to hold up Christianity as a 
reproach to Judaism, since to the letter primitive Chris- 
tianity owesalmost everything. It is when we look upon 
the Boman world that we arc the most astonished at the 
miracles of charity performed by the Church, Never 
did a profiuie society, recognising only right for its basis, 
produce such admirable effeots. The law of every pro- 
fane, or, if I may say so, every philnsopliic system of 
society, is liberty, sometimes equality, but never frater- 
nity. To charitj', viewed as a riffht, it acknowledges no 
obligations, it only pays attenti m to individuals; it 
finds charity often inconvenient, and neglects it. Every 
attempt to apply the public futida to the aid of the poor 
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savors of comniunism. "When a man diea of hunger, 
when entire elates languish in miaerj, the policy of the 
profane social system limits itself to acknowledging that 
the fact is unfortunate. It am easily show that there is 
no uivil order without liberty ; now, as a consequence of 
liberty, lie who has nothing, and can get nothing, 
perishes from hunger. That is indeed logicitl ; but there 
is no guard against the abuse of logic The necessities 
of the most numerous class always result in dispensing 
with it. Institutions purely political and civil are not 
enongh ; social and religious aspirations claim a religious 
satisfaction. The glory of the Jewish people is, that 
they boldly proclaimed this principle. The Jewish law 
is social, and not politiciil ; the prophets, the authora of 
the Apocalypses, were the promiit«ra of social and poli- 
tical revolutions. In the first hiilf of the first century, 
in the presence of profane civiliz;ition, the absorbing idea 
of the Jews was to repe! the benefits of the Roman sys- 
tem, with its philosophy, democracy, and equality, and 
to proclaim the excellence of their theocratic law. " The 
Jaw is happiness," was the idea of such Jewish thinkers 
as Phihm and Josephus. The laws of other people were 
intended to secure justice, and had nothing to do with 
the goodness and happiut'ss of man; while on the other 
hand, the Jewish law descended to the detjiils of moral 
education. Christianity is only the development of this 
idea. Each church is a momtsterj where all po.«sess 
rights over all the others ; where there should be neither 
poor nor wicked; and where, consequently, every indi- 
vidual is careful to guard and restrjiin himself. Priuii- 
tive Chi-istianity may be defined as a vast association 
of poor people; as a heroic struggle against egotism, 
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founded upon tte idea that no one bas a right, to more 
than ia absolutely necessary for him, and tliat all the 
superfluity belongs to those who possess nothing. It 
■will at once be seen that with such a spirit and the Roman 
spirit war to the death must ensue; and that Christianity, 
on its part, can never dominate the world without im- 
portant modifications of its native tendencies and ita 
original programme. 

But the needs wliich it represents will always last 
The commnnistic lite during the second half of the 
Middle Ages, serving for the abuses of an intolerant 
Cimrch, the nionastery Jiaving become a mere feudal 
fief, or the bairaclts for a dangerons and fanatic military 
modem feeling, became bitterly opposed to the cenobitie 
system. We have forgotten that it was in the commu- 
nistic life that the soul of man experienced its fullest 
joy. The song, " Oh, how good and joyful a thing it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity,"^" has ceased 
to be our refrain. But when modern iiidividualism 
shall have borne its latest fruits, wlien hiiraauity, 
Bhriinkon and saddened, shall also have become weak 
and impotent, it will return to these great institutions 
and stem disciplines ; when our materia! society— I 
shonld say our world of pigmies — shall have been 
scourged with whips by the heroic and the idealistic, 
then the communistic system will regain all its force. 
Many great things, such as science, will be organized 
under a monastic form. Egotism, the essential law of 
civil law, of civil society, will be insufticient for great 
minds ; al! coming, from whatever point of view, will be 
opposed to vulgarity. The words of Jesus and the 
ideas of the Middle Ages in regard to poverty will again 
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be appreciated. It will be undei'stood tliat tlie posses- 
eion yf anything implies an inferiwity, and tliat llie 
founders of the mystic life disjnited fi>r ceiuuHes as to 
whether iTesus owned even that which he used f'lr his 
daily wants. The Franciscan subtleties will become 
a^ain great social pi'oblems. The splendid ideal de- 
vised by the author of the Acts will be iiiscrioed as 
a prophetic revelation at the giites of the paradise of 
hiitnaiiity : " And the (nnltitiide of them that believed 
were of one heart and one eoul ; neither said of them 
that anght of the tilings wliich he possessed was Jn'a 
own, bnt they had all ihings in common, neither was 
any among them that lacked : fur as many as were 
possessors of land or honses sold tliem, and brought 
the price of the things that were sold, and laid them 
down set the apostles' feet, and distribiition was made 
Tinto every man, according as he had need. And they 
continuing with one accord in the temple and breaking 
bread from house to house, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart. "^ 

Let us not anticipate events. It is now about the 
year 36. Tiberius at Caprea could have no more doubt 
that a formidable enemy to the rmpii-e was growing up. 
In two or three years the new sect bad made surprising 
progress; now counted several thousands of adherente,** 
It was easy to foresee that its conquests would be chiefly 
among the Hellenists and proselytes. The Galilean 
group, which had heard the Master, though preserving 
its precedence, seemed almost lost in the current of new- 
comer who spoke Greek. At the time of which we 
speak, no heathen, that is to say, no man who had not 
held previous relations with Judaism, had entered into 
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tlic Cliui'cli ; liiit pniselytes pnrforinsd imporCint funn- 
tiuns ill it. The jurisdiction of the disdpka li.ul also 
hirgely exteii(3ed, iind was no longer simply a littlo college 
of Paiestineans, but iiicludud people of Cyprus, Antioch, 
and Gyrene, and of almost all the points on tlie eaatern 
shore of the Mediterranean where Jewish colonies had 
been estiibliahed. E.^ypt alone knew nothing of the primi- 
tive Churuh, ar.d for a long time remained ignorant. 
The Jews of that covmtry were almmt in a state of 
schism with those of Jndea. They had customs of tiieir 
own, superior in many points to those of Palestine, and 
were almost entirely unaffeoted by the gre;ic religioua 
moveiueat at JerusaleuLL 
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IN. DKATH Onr STEPHESr, DESTKXieilOS 

OF THE FIB31' CHUKCH OF JERUSALEM, 

IT was i iip.vitiible that the preachings of the new sect, 
even while they were disseminated with much reserve, 
shouhl revive the animosities which bad accumulated 
against iti Founder, and had ultimately resulted in Ilis 
death The Sadducee fiimijy of Hanan, which had caused 
the death of Jesus, was still reigning. Joseph Caiaphas 
occupied, up to the ys'*'" 36, the sovereign Pontifica,te, 
the effective power of which he left to his father-in-law 
Hanan, and to his relations, John and Alexander.' These 
arrogant and pitiless personages saw with impatience a 
troop of good holy men, without any official position, 
giiining the favor of the crowd.* Once or twice Peter, 
John, aud the principal members of the apostolical col- 
lege, were thrust into prison and condemned to be beaten. 
This was the punishment inflicted on heretics,' The 
authorization of the Romans was not necessary for its 
infliction. As may well be supposed, these brutalities 
did but excite the ardor of the apostiea. They came 
forth from the Sanhedrim, where they had just iindor- 
gone flagellation, full of joy at having been deemed 
worthy to undergo contumely for Him whom they 
loved,* Eternal puerility of penal repressions, applied 
to things of the soul ! They passed, no doubt, for men 
of order, for models of prudence and wisdom, these 
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blunderers, wlio soriously believed in the year 36 they 
coLikl put down Oliristianity witli a few wliippiogal 

Tliese outrages were perpetrated principally by the 
Saddncees,'' that is to say by the upper cler'gy, who sur- 
rounded the temple, and derived thence immense pfo- 
I'lts.^ It does not seem that the Pharisees dit^played to- 
wards the sect the animosity they showed to Jesus. 
The new believers were people pious and F-triot in their 
manner of life, not a little lilie the Pharisees themselves. 
The mge which the latter felt again^it the Founder sprang 
from the superioi'ity of Jesus — a superiority which He 
took no pains to disguise. His delicate sarca-sms. His 
intellect, the charm there was aboat Him, His hatred to 
hypocrites, had enkindled a savage ire. The apostles, 
on the contrary, were d^titute of wit; they never em- 
ployed irony. The Pharisees were at certain moments 
favorable to them; many Pharisees even became Chris- 
tians.' The terrible anathemas of Jesus against Phari- 
saism had not yet been written, and tradition of the 
words of the Master was neither general nor uniform." 

These first Christians were, moreover, people so inof- 
fensive, that mony persons of the Jewish aristocracy, 
without exactly fornnng part of the sect, were well dis- 
posed towards them. , Nicodemus and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who had known Jraus, rtimained, no doubt, 
linked in bonds of brotherhfwd with the Church. The 
most celebrated Jewish Doctor of the times. Rabbi 
Gamalie! the Elder, grandson of Hillel, a man of broad 
and very tolerant ideas, gave bis opinion, it is said, in 
the Sanhedrim in favor of the freedom of Gospel preach- 
ing.* The author of Tlte Acts pute into his mouth some 
e>;celiciit reasoiuug, wliieh ought to be tiie rule of con- 
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duct ioT Groveraments wiienever they find ttemsc]v«< 
ctmfrouted with, novelties in tlie mteilecluiil or moi^iii 
order. " If this work is frivolous, Itave it alone, it will 
fall of itself; if it is serious, liow dare you resirit tlie 
work of God? Ill any caae you will' not succeed iit 
flopping it." Gamaliel was but little heeded. Liberal 
niinda in the midst of opposing faanticisms liave no 
chance of saccesa. 

A ten-ib!e excitement was provoked by the DeaeoQ 
Stt'pben.^" His preaching had, as it seems, great sueceas. 
The crowd flocked around him, and these gatherings re- 
sulted in some lively disputes. It was mostly ilelli'nists, 
or proselytes, attendants at the synagogue of the I/ibfr- 
tmi^^ aa it was called— people of Cyrone, of Alexandria, 
of Ciliuia, of Ephesus, who were active in these disputes. 
Stephen passionately maintained that Jesus was the 
Messiali ; that the- priests had committed a crime in put- 
ting him to death; that the Jews were rebeli*, sons of 
rebels, people that denied evidence. The authorities 
resolved to destroy this audiicious preacher; witnesses 
were subiU'ue^ to watob tor some word in his discourses 
against Moses. Naturally they found what tbey sought 
for. Stephen was arrested and Uikea before the San- 
hedrim. The word with which he was reproached was 
nearly the same aa that which led to the condemnation 
of Jesus.^ He was accused of saying that Jesus of Ni>za- 
reth would destroy the temple, and change the traditions 
attributed to Moses. It is very pt>ssible, in fact, that 
Stephen had used such language. A Christian of this 
epoch would not have had any idea of speaking directly 
against the law, since all still observed it ; but as to tra- 
ditions, Stephen might combat them as Jesus -himself 
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hail clone. Now tbese traditions were foolishly ascribed 
to Moses by the orthodox, and an equal value was attri- 
buted to tliem as to tbe written kw,'' 

Stephen defendedbimself by expounding the Christian 
tbesiH, with coplons citations from the hiw, from the 
Paalins, from the prophets, and terminiited by reproaching 
the members of the Sanhedrim with the homicide of Jesua 
" blockheads ! and njicircnrauised in heart," said he to 
tliem, "you will then ever resist the Holy Ghost, as your 
fathers also have done. Which of the prophets have not 
your fathers persecuted ? They have skin those who 
announced the coming of the Just One, whom you have 
bptrayed, and of whom you have been the murderers. 
This law that you had received from the mouth of 
angels" you have not kept." At those words a cry of 
rage interrupfeed him. Stephen, baeoming more and 
more exalted, fell into one of tho.sj paroxysms of enthu- 
ainsm that are called the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Hid eyes were fl.-ied on high ; be saw the glory of God 
and Jesus beside his Fathei-, and eried out : " Behold, I 
sno tbe heavens opened, and the 5<in oF Man sitting on 
the right hand of God." All the listeners stopped their 
ears and threw themselves up<m him, gnashing their 
teeth. They dragged him outside the city and stoned 
him. Tbe witnesses who, according U> the law,'" had to 
cast the firet stones, took off ths'r giirments and laid 
them at the feet of a yonng fanatic named Saul, or Paul, 
who was thinking with secret joy of the merits which 
he was acquiring in participating in the death of n 
blasphemer.'* 

In all (his there was a literal observance of the pre- 
scriptions of Deuteronomy, Chap. 13. But looked at 
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from tbe point of view of the civil law, this tiunultiioua 
execution, accomplishecl without the concurrence of tha 
Romans, was not regular.^' In the case of Jesus, we have 
aeen that the r;itiScation of the Procnratoi- was needed. 
Perhaps his ratification was obtained in Stepheos' case, 
and his execution may not have followed quite so closely 
upon his sentence as the narrator of tbe Acts would have 
it. Possibly, however, the Roman authority was then 
ai>mewhat relaxed in Judea, Pilate had just been sus- 
pended from his functions, or was on the point of being 
so. The cause of this disgrace was simply the too great 
tirmness he had shown in his administration. Jewish 
fanaticism had rendered life unbearable to him. Very 
likely he was tired of refusing these madmen the violence 
they demanded of him, and the proud family of H;tnaTi 
had come to have no longer any need of permission in 
order to pronounce sentence of death, Lucius Vitollius 
(the father of him who was emperor) was then imperial 
legate of Syria. He sought to win the good graces of 
the population ; and he had the pontifical vestments which, 
since the time of Herod the Great, bad been depceited in 
the town of Antonia, returned to tbe Jews."^' Far from 
sustaining Pilate in bis acts of rigor, he gave ear to the 
comjilaints of the native citizens, and sent Pilate back to 
Rome to reply to the accusations of his subordinates 
(beginning of the year S6). Tbe principal grievance of 
the latter was that the Procurator would not lend him- 
self with sufficient complaisance to their desires — intole- 
rant desires.^ Vitellius replaced him provisionally by 
Ilia friend Marcellus, who was no doubt more careful not 
to displease the Jews, and consequently more ready to 
indulge them with religious murders. The death of Ti- 
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berius (16th Maroli in tlie year 37) only encoiira^ei] Vi- 
tellius ill bis policy. The two first years of the rcigu of 
Caligsila were an epoch of general enfeebleinent of the 
Roman authority in Syria. The policy of this prince, 
before he lost hia wife, was to restore to the people of 
the East their antono-ny and native chiefs. Thus he es- 
tablished the kingdoms or prinoipa'ities of Antiochus, of 
Comagene, of Herod Agrippa, of Soheym, of Cotys, of 
Polemon IL, and allowud thai of HSreth to aggrandize 
itfelf.^^ When Pilate arrived at Rome, he found the new 
reign already begun. It is probable that Caiigiila de- 
cided against him, since he confided the goveriimsmt of 
Jenisitlern to a new functionary, Marwjllus, who appears 
not to have excited on the part of the Jews the violent 
recriminations which overwhelmed the unfortunate Pi- 
late with embarrjissmeTit and filled him with chagrin. 

.^t any rate, the important remark is this : that at the 
epoch of which we are trcjiting the persecutors of Chris- 
tianity were' not Romans; they were ortiiodox Jews. 
The Romans preserved, in the midst of this fanaticism, a 
principle of tolerano and i»f reason. If there is anything 
f!>r which the imperial auth<)rity is to be reproached, it is 
i<ir having been ti>o weak, and not having ent short at 
the outset the civil consequences of a auiguinary l;iw 
pronouncing the pain of death for religions off.inces. But 
the Riiman domination had not yet became a complete 
power, as it was at a later day ; it wsm a sort of protecto- 
riite or suzerainty. Its complaisance was carried even to 
the extent of withhohling the efligy of the Emperor from 
ttiec<niis struck under the priKjurators, in onier not to 
shock Jewish ideaa.^ Rome did not yet seek, at least 
not in the East, to impose oii conquered peoples her 
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laws, her goda, her manners; slie left tliem in their looal 
practices outside the Boman law. Tlieir semi -in depend- 
ence was but another sign of their inferiority. The Im- 
perial power in the East at this epoch pretty clasely 
resembled the Turkish autliority, and the government of 
the native populations that of the Rajalia. The idea of 
equal rights and equal guarantees for alt did not exist. 
Each provincial group had its own jurisdiction, as at this 
day the yariouB Christian churches and the Jews in the 
Ottoman Empire. A few years ago, in Turkey, the 
patriarchs of the various communities of Riijahs, provided 
they were on goofl terms with the Porte, were sovereign 
in regard to their subordinates, and could pronounce 
against them the most cruel punishments. 

As the period of the death oi' Stephen may fluctuate 
between the years 36, 37, and 33, we do not know 
whether Caiplias ought to bear the responsibility of it. 
Caipbas was deposeil by Lucius Vitcllius in the year 
36, shortly after Pilate ;^ but the chiiuge was slight. 
He was succeeded by his brother-in-law, Jonathan, son 
of Hiinnn.' The latter in his turn was succeeded by 
his brother Theophilus, son of Ilanan,^ who kept the 
Pontificate in the house of Ilanan till the year 42. 
Hanan was still alive, and possessor of the real power 
maintiiined in his family — the principles of pride, of 
severity, of hatred Eo iiinovators, which were in a manner 
hereditary in it. 

The death of Stephen produced a gi-eat impression. 
Tlie converts solemnized his funeral in the midst of 
tears and groans.** The separation between the new 
sectaries and Judaism was not yrft absohits. The 
proselytes and the Hellenists, less strict in the mattet 
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of orthodoxy tlian the pure Jews, felt that thoy ongli{ 
to render pablic homage to a man wlio had been an 
honor to their body, and whose peciiliiir njnnioiis had 
not shut him out from the pale of the law. 

Thus dawned the era of Christian martyrs, Martyi-- 
dom was not a thing entirely new. To say nolhiiig ol 
John Baptist and of Jesns, Judaism, at the epoch nf 
Antiochiis Epiphanns, bad had its witnesses faithful 
unto the death. But the series of brave victims wliich 
opens with St. Stephen has exercised a peculiar influ- 
ence upon the history of the human mind. It intro- 
duced info tJie western world an element which was 
wanting to it, absolute and exclusive Faith — this idea, 
tliat there is hut one good and true religion. In tiiis 
sense, the martyra began the era of intolerance. It 
may be said, witJi great probability, that any one wlio 
gives his life for his faith would be intolerant if iie wero 
master. Christianity, after it had passed through three 
centuries of pei-secntions and became in its turn doiui- 
nanf, was more pei-secntiug than any religion had ever 
been. AVIien we have poured out our own blood for a 
cause, we are but too strongly led to shed the blood 
ot others for the conservation of the treasure we have 
won. 

Tlie murder of Stephen was not, moreover, an iso- 
lated fact. Taking advantage of flie weakness of the 
lioman fnuctiouariea, the Jews brought a real perse- 
cution" to bear down upon the Olim'ch. It seems tlntt 
the vexations pressed hardest upon the Melieiiists and 
liie proselytes whose free tendencies enraged the ortJio- 
dox. Tlie Church of Jerusalem, already so strongly 
organized, was obliged to disperse. The apostles, ac- 
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cording to a principle wiiicli seems to liave taken etmug 
hold of their minds,^ did not leave the city. It was 
probably so with all the purely Jewish gronp, with 
tliose who were called the "Hebrews."^ But the 
greatcommiiivity, with its meals in common, its diaconal 
services, its varied exerciees, ceased thenceforth, and 
was never again reconstructed upon its liist model. It 
had lasted three or four years. It was for nascent 
Cliristianity an unequalled good fortune thai its first 
attempts at iissociation, essentially conimuuist, were so 
soon broken np. Attempts of this tind engender 
abuses so sliocking, that communist establishments are 
condemned to criiLuble away in a very short time,^ or 
very soon t-o ignore the principle on which they are 
created.*' Tlianks to the persecution of the year 3T, 
t!ie cenobitic Church of Jenisalem was saved from the 
test of time. It fell in its flower, hefiire interior diffi- 
culties had undermined it. It remained like a splendid 
dream, the memory of which animated in their life of 
trial ail those who had formed part of it, like an ideal 
to which Cliristianity will incessantly aspire to retnrn, 
without ever succeeding.** Those v/ho know what an 
inestimable treasure for the members still existing of 
the St. Simonian Church is t!ie memory of Menilmon- 
tant, what friendship it creates between them, what 
joy gleams from their eyes as they speak of it, will 
comprehend the powerful link established between tho 
new brethren by the fact of having loved and then sut- 
fcred together. Great lives have nearly always to 
remember a few months during which they felt God — ■ 
months which, thougli existing only in memory, delight 
all tho after yeai-s of their lives. 
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TliLi leaJii'g part, in the perseciit'iDn we Imve jnst 
recoil II tei3, wiis played by that yuiiiig San! wlioiii we 
have ah-oady fniind conrrihiithig, as fai- ii3 in him lay, to 
tho itiui'der of Stoplieti. Tiiis furious man, furnished with 
a periuisHion from the priests, enteroii into iiouses sus- 
pected of concealing Christians, took violent hold of 
men and wonien, and dragged them into prison or be- 
fore the tribunals.^ Saui prided himself on there being 
no one of hia generation so zealous as himself for the tra- 
ditiiins.** Often, it is true, the mildness, theresignalion 
of his victims astonished him ; he experienced a sort 
of reniorae; fie imagined hearing tiieflc pious women, 
Imping for the King lorn of God, whom lie had thrown 
into prison, say to him during the night, with a gentle 
voice: "Why peraocutest tliou us!" The blood of 
Stephen, by which he was ahniat literally stained, 
Boinelimes disturbed his vision. Many things he had 
heard said of Jesn.^ went to his heart. This superhu- 
man being, in Jiis ethereal life, whence he sonietinioa 
issued to reveal himseil' in short apparitions, haunted 
him like a spectre. But Saul repulsed snch thoughts 
with horror; he confirmed himself with a sort of frenzy 
in the faith of his traditions, and he was dreaming of 
new cruelties against those who attacked them. Ilia 
name had become the terror of the faitJiful ; the fiercest 
outrages, the most sangnlimry perfidies, were dreaded 
at his hands."' 

1* 
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•fKRUT MISSIONS. PHILIP TIIK DBAOOK. 

Tlie pyrsi'Cittii.n of the year 37 liiid for its result, aa 
always hnppsny, tiie expansion of the doctrine it was 
wished to arrest. Until tlioii the Christian preaching 
had scarcely extended Jieyond Jerusalem; no mission 
had been undertaken ; inclosed within its lofty lint 
narrow conimniiion, tho n.'.other Ciuirch had not radi- 
ated around itself nor forr,iLd any hranches. The dis- 
persion of she little supper-t^b'e scJittered the good seed 
to the fojr "v.'nds. The rneriViXjra of the Church of 
Jerusalem, vi.il'intiy driven from their quarters, spread 
ihemselveg thioi^giiont Jiideaand Sitniariii,' and preached 
f'vi'rvvvhere thi.' kln^i^Lioin of God. Ths deacons in par- 
ticular, disongivg'^ii tVom their adminialrjtive functions 
by the ruin of the Oominunity, became e\3enent evan- 
gelists. They were .'l.e iictive young elfc'uent of the 
Kect, in opposition to Uie 8.>rnurt'hat heavy el.'nent con- 
stituted, by the apostles atid tlie " Hebrews." Ode single 
ciroumstan<)e, that of language, would have si'>l!\oed to 
create in these latter an infeL-ierity in resjiect to p.-eaeh- 
iiig. They spoke, at least sui tfcfcir habitual tong'ii^ a 
diah-ct which the Jews theniaeiis^ did not u.se at a fb* 
leagues distance from Jerusalem. It was to the Hellen 
i.st5 that fell all the honor of the gt.ird co-jquest, the re- 
cital of which is henceforth to be our ]lrinoi^^id cbject. 
The tlioatre of the drat ol' these missions, which wl^ 
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deat.inod soon to embrace all tln! bafliii of tlio Medlternt- 
neaii, was the region round nboiit Jerusalem, witiiiii a 
circle of two or three days' journey. Pliilip the Dea- 
con ^ ' was the liero of this first lioly expedition, iiti 
evangelized S.ttnaria with great suucess. The S iin;irit;iii.'j 
were suhisrnatici; but the young s-.;et, after the example 
of their Master, was less sLuweptihle than the rigoi-ous 
Jews upon qneations of orthodoxy, Jisua, it waa said, 
liad shown Himself on di£fer,;nt occaaiuus not altogether 
unfiivorable to the SarnarituRB.^ 

Philip appeal's to have been one of the apostoHcal 
men must pretiijenpied with tlieiirgy.* The uoeounts 
which relate to him Ciirry us into a strmge and faritiiatic 
world. It is by pro ligiea tiiat are explained the eonvor- 
sions which hs mrii among the SimLiritans, and in par- 
ticuliir at Seb:iste, their capital. This country was 
itself filled with supJrstitiou.^ ideas about inagic. In the 
yciir 3fi, that is to say two or three years before the ar- 
rival of the Christiau jireachers, a fan.ilic liad exeited 
quiteascjriouaemotionaniong the Samaritans by preaching 
tiie necessity of returning to primitive Moaaism, of 
whioh he pretended to have found the stored utenaila.' 
A certsiln Simon, of the vilUgJ of Gitta, or Gitton," who 
iiflerwanls rose to a greiit reputition, b^giin ab<iut that 
time to make himself known by tiis wonderful operit- 
tions.' It is painful to See the Gospel Sliding a prep Lra- 
tion and a support in such chimeras. Quite a largo 
Tiiultitude were baptized in the nanie of Jeans. Philip 
]iad the power of baptizing, but not that of conferring 
the Holy Ghost. This privilege waa reaerved to tha 
iiprjstles. Wlion the tidings cime to Jertiialom of tha 
formation of a gruup of believers at Ssb.isU;, it was re- 
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solved to send Peter and Juhn to complete their initia- 
tion. The two apostles came, laid their hauds upon 
the new converts, prayed over their heads; the latter 
were immediately endowed with niarvellous powers nt- 
tauhed to the conferiing of the Holy Ghost. Miracles, 
prophecy, all the phenomena of illuminism, were pixi- 
daced, and the Church of Sebaate had nothing on this 
score to envy that of Jerusalem.^ 

If we are to believe tradition about it, Simon of Git- 
ton WL18 thenceforth in relations with the Christians, 
Converted according to their reports by the pi-eaching 
and the miracles of Philip, he was baptised and attached 
himself to this evangelist. Then, when the apostles 
Peter and John had come, and he saw the aupcrnatural 
powers procured by the laying on of hands, he came, it 
is said, to offer them money in order that they should 
give him also the faculty of conferring the Holy Ghost. 
Peter then madehimthisadmirable reply : " Tiiy money 
perish with thee, l.>ecau3e thou hast thought that tae gifli 
of God may be bought! Thou ha'st neither part nor lot 
in this matter, for thy heart is not right in the sight of 
God.''» 

Whether these woi'da were pronounced or not, they 
seem to trace exactly the situation of Simon in regard 
to the nascent sect. We shall see, in fact, that accord- 
ing to all appearances, Simon of Gitton was the chief 
of a religious movement parallel to that of Christianity, 
one which may be regarded as a sort of Samaritan 
counterfeit of the work of Jesus. Had Simon already 
begun to dogmatize and to work ivondei-s when Philip 
arrived at Sehaste? Did lie thenceforward enter into 
relations with the Ohristiau Church? Is there any 
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reality in the anecdote wliich makes of liirn tlie lut.hef 
of all " simony?" Must we adinit tliat the world onci 
diiy siuv face to face twi) than mat nrgists, one a charlatan 
and thoother the " corner-atone," which became the fonn- 
dalion of the faith of humanity? Was a conjuror able 
to balance himself ag.iinst the dedtimes of Christianity i 
We know not, for want of docnmeiita; for the acconnt 
of the Atyts is here of feeble antJiority ; and from the 
first centnry Simon became for tlie Olirisfian Ohnrch a 
subject of legends. In history the general idea alone 
is pure. It would be nujust to dwell on anything we 
may see to be shocked at in tliis sad p^ige of the origin 
of Chriatianity. For vnlgar iiearers the miracle proves 
the doctrine ; for us tiie doctrine causes the uiiracle to 
be forgotten. Wh^n a behef lias eonaoled and amelio- 
rated humanity, it is excusable for having employed 
proofs proportioned to the weakness of the public whom 
it addressed. But whan one has proved error by error, 
what excuse is tliere to allegi)? This is not a condem- 
nation we here pronounce against Simon of Qitton. 
We shall have to exphun further on this doctrine, and 
the part he had to play, wliicli only made itself clear 
under tiie reign of Claudius. "* It is necessary only to 
remark here, that an important principle seems to have 
been introduced through him into the Christian the- 
iirjry. Obliged to admit that impostors also worked 
jniracies, orthodox theology attributed these miracles 
to the devil. In order to retain some demonstrative 
value in prodigies, rules had to be imagined for distin- 
guishing true from false miracles. Orthodoxy descended 
for this purpose to an order of ideas exceedingly puerile. 
Peter and John, after having confirmed the Church 
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of &ebasfe, set Jiit again foi" Jerusalani, on their reti in 
evangtiliziiig tlic villages of the coiiiitiy of tbe Saniiiri- 
taiie." Pliilip the Deacon confinned his evaiigeSizing 
travels, bending his steps towards the sontli, towards 
tlio ancient country of the Philistines,'* This coiintrj, 
since the advent of the Maccabees, had received a 
strong infusion of the Jewish element;'* althoiigli 
Judaism was stilt by uo means dominant there. During 
this journey Philip accomplished a convei-sion which 
made some noise, and wliich was ninch talked about on 
account of a particular cii'cninstance. One day as ha 
was going along the roa<] from Jerusalem to Gaza, quite 
a desL'i-ted mad,'* he met a i-icii tniveller, evideiitly a 
foreigner, for lie was riding in a chanot, a mode of 
loaomiiti'Ui wliich was at all limes almost unknown to 
tlie iuliahitahts of Syria and Palestine. He was return- 
ing from JemsaJem, and gravely seafe(!, he was reading 
the Bii)k' aloud, according to a cnatoni then quite 
ciunnuni."' Philip, who tliought that in everything \m 
actions were guided by an inspiration fruin on high, 
Celt himself drawn towanla his chariot. He placed 
himself alongside of it, and quietly entered into con- 
vei'sation with the opulent personage, offering to explain 
to him the p:isaagfs which he did not undcratand. 
Tills was a fine occasion for the evangelist to develop 
the Christiim fhesis upun the figures of the Old Testa- 
ment. He proved that in the proi'hotic books everything 
I'chitcd to Jcsns; that Jesus wastliesnhition of tlie great 
c.iigniii ; tliat it was of Him in particular that the All- 
Seeing had spoken in this line p^is^iagu: "He was led 
as a sheep to the slaugliter; as a hinib that is dumb 
before ils shearers, lie opened not his moii;ii.'"' Tiie 
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traveller believed liini, and at the first Wiifer fhat tJi y 
met, "Beholrl, here is \vat«v," said he, " why conld I 
not be baptized ? " The cliitriot was stopped ; Philip 
and the travelter descended into the water, and tlie 
latter was baptized. 

Now tlie f.i'aveller was a ])nwerfnl pei'sonage. lie 
was a eiinnch of the Oandace of Erhio|iia, lier Miiiistec 
of Finance, and gnivrdian of her treasures, wlm liad 
come to worship at JeruBalcm. and was now retnrning to 
Napiit:!*^ Iiy way of Egypt. Cifniiace, or Oandaoce, was the 
title of feminine royalty in Eihiojiia towards the period 
in which we ijow are," Jndaism iiad Ciinaerpien'ly pe- 
netrated in'o Nnbia and Ahyssini i.^' Mniy natives were 
convene 1, or at ha^r c mntcd a'lio ig th''S'3 proselytes 
wtio, without being cireiimciaed, adored the one only 
God.*' The enniieh was perhaps of this iatter class, a 
simple, pioua pagan, like the centurion Onrneiins, who 
will shortly figure in this history. It is iniposBible in 
any case to suppose that he was coinjiletely initiated 
into Jndaisni.^ After this we liear nothing more said 
about the eunuch. But Philip related the incident, and 
further on much importance was attached to it. "When 
the question of the admission of pitgans into the Chris- 
tian Chnrch became the lua'ling bnainesa, there was 
fonnd liere a ]>reccdcnt of great weight. Philip was 
deemed to have acted in all this afl'air by Divine inepi- 
ration.«= Tiiia baptism, given by order of the Holy 
Ghost, to a man scarcely a Jew, notoriously uncircum- 
cised, who had believed in Christianity only for a few 
liours, had an eminent dogmatic value. It was an ar- 
gninent for those who thought that the doors of the new 
Church ought to be open to all,'" 
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Piiilip after tliia adventni'e. ni^de liis uppeariiiice aX 
Asliilod, or Azote. Such was the state of artless eiiihu- 
ijijisin in which these niif^sioTiaries lived, tiiat at each 
step they helieved they heard voices from HeaveLi and 
received directions from the Spirit.*" Each of their 
steps seemed to tliem regulated by a superior force ; 
and when they went froni one city to atiotlier, they 
thought they were obeying a snpernatnral inspi- 
ration. Sometimes they imagined they made aerial 
voynges. Philip was in this respect one of the moat 
exalted. It was on the indication of an angel, as he 
believed, that he came from Samaria to the place 
wli(?re he met the ennnch ; after the baptism of tho 
latter, he was pei-snaded thtit the Ppirit lifted liiin iip 
and carried him direct to Azote.^' 

Azote and the Gaza road were the limit of the first 
Gospd preaching towards the south. Bevond were 
the desert and the noniadic life upon which Chris- 
tianity has ever taten but very slight hold. From 
Azote. Philip the Deacon hurried towai'ds the north, 
and evaiifjelized all the coast ap far as Cesarea. Per- 
haps the Chnrchea of Joppa and of Lydda, which we 
sball soon find ilonrishing,*' were founded by him. 
At Cesarea he settled and foimded an inijiortant 
church.* We shall meet him there again twenty 
yeare later.** Gesarea was a new city, and tho most 
ronsiderahle in Judea.™ It had been built on t!ie site 
ifaSidonian fortress called " Ahdastarte's or Strato's 
Tower," by Herod the Great, who gave to it, in honor 
of Augustus, tJie name which its ruins bear even to 
this day. Oesarea was by much the best port in all 
Palestine, and tended from ihiy to day to becoitie its 
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capital. Tired of living at Jernsalein, the Proen ratora 
of Jndea were eoon going to make it their li;ibitiiai resi- 
(leiice.** It was peopled chiefly by pagans ;^ ihe Jews, 
liowGver, were quite nnmerons tiiere, and severe dieputea 
ofreii took place between the two elates of the popii 
Iiition." The Greek language was alone spokea there, 
and the Jews themselves had come to recite certain 
parts of their Htnrgy in Greek." The austere Eabbia 
of Jerusalem looked upon Oesarea as a profane and 
dangerous abode, in which one became very nearly a 
pagan.* From al! the reasont wliich have just been 
cited, this city will be of uinch importance in the 
sequel of our history. . It was in a manner the port of 
OhriBtianity, tlie point by wliich the Chiireli of Jeru- 
Balcin communicated witli all the Mfditerranean. 

Many otiier missions, tlie history of which is un- 
known to us, were conducted side by side with that of 
PiiiHp." The very rapidity with wliicli this first 
preacliing was accomplislied was tlie cause of \U sneees:^. 
Ill tlie year 38, five yeai-s after tlie death of Jesus, and 
one perliaps after tiie death of Steplien, all Palestine 
on the higher side of Jordan had heard the glad tidings 
from the mouth of missiouiiries sent out fnnn Jerusa- 
lem. Galilee, on its side, kept the iioly seed and pro- 
bably spread it around, although we know nothing of 
any missions issuing from this country. Perhaps the 
city of Damascus, wliich, from the epoch at which we 
have arrived, also had its Christians," received tiio 
faith from Galilean preacherd. 
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CONVEESION OF ST. PAUL. 



But the year 38 is marked in the history of tho nafiCcnt 
Chit rob by anew and important conquest. It was during 
tiiat year' that we may safely place the conversion of tliat 
saint whom we saw a participant in the stoning of 
Stephen, and a principal agent in the perseention of 37, 
and who now, by a mysterious act of grace, becomes the 
most ardent of the disciples of Jesus. 

Said was bora at TarauH, in Ciliiiia,^ in the yt'ar 10 or 
12 of our era.* Accordingto themanniT of ihat day, \\\a 
name wiisLatinizedinto that of Panl;^ yet lie did not re- 
gularly adopt this last name until ho bi^came tlio apostle 
of the Gk:nti!es.^ Paul was of the purest Jewish blood.* 
His Family, probably ori,y;iiially from the town of Gisohala, 
in G-idilee/ pi'ofessi'd to belong to the tribe ol' Benjamin ;' 
and his father enjoyed the title of Eoman citizen," no 
doubt inheiitvd from ancestors who had obtained that 
honor either through purchase or through services ren- 
dered to the state. Perhaps his grandfather had obtained 
it for aid given to Pompey during the Kinnan eonqiu',-;i 
{63 BC), His family, like most of the old and solid 
Jewish houses, belonged to the sect of Phariseea.'" I'ani 
was reared according to the strictest principles of this 
Bcct," and though he subsequently repudiated its narrow 
dogmas, he always retained its asperity, its exaltation, 
and its ardent faith. 
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Diinng the epocli of Augustus, T;irsua was a vi'17 
fiunrivsliing city. The population, though chiefly of tlie 
Greek ami Aramaic races, inohided, as was common in 
all the commercial Iowdb,'* a large number of Jews. 
The taste for letters and the sciences was a marked clui- 
racteristicof the place; and no city in the world, not even 
excepting Athens and Alexandria, was so rich in scienti- 
fic institutions and schools."^ The number of learned 
men which Tarsus produced, or who pursued their studies 
there, was truly extraordinary ;" but it should not there- 
fore be imagined that Paul received a careful Greek edu- 
cation. The Jews rarely frequented the institutions of 
Si'cul.ir instruction. ■* The most celebrated schools of 
Tiiraus were those of rhetoric," where the Greek classics 
received the first attenti<m. It is hardly probable that a 
man who bad taken even elementary lessons in grammar 
and rhetoric would have written in the incorrect non- 
Hellenistic stylo of the Epistles of St. Paul. He talked 
Iiabitually and fluently in Greek," and he wrote or rather 
dictated** in that language; but his Greek was that of 
the Hellenistic Jews, a Greek replete with Hebraisms and 
Syriacisms, scarcely intelligible to a lettered man of that 
period, and which can only be accounted for by his Syriao 
turn of mind. He himself recognised the common and 
defective character of his style'* Whenever it was possi- 
ble he spoke Hebrew — that is to say, the Syro-Chaldaic 
of his time.^ It was in this language that he thi>ught, 
and it was in this language that he was addressed by the 
mysterious voice on the road to Dcimiiscus.^' 

Nor did his doctrine show any direct adaptation made 
from Greek philosophy. The verse quoted from the 
Thais of Menander, that occurs in his writings,^ is one 
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of tbose versified proverbs which were fiimiliar to the 
public, and could easily have been quoted bj one wlio 
had not read the original. Two otiier quotations — 
one from Epimenidas, the other from Aratus — which 
appear under his name,^ althouglj it is not certain that 
he afii-A them, may also be explained as having been 
borrowed at second-hand.^' The literary training of 
Paul was almost exclusively Jewish,*' and it is iti the 
Talmud rather than in the Greek clas.-5ic3 that the analogies 
of his ideas must be sought, A few general ideas of 
wide-spread philosophy, which one could learn without 
opening a single book of the pliilosopliei-s,^' alone reached 
liim. His manner of reasoning was very curious. He 
certainly knew nothing of the peripatetic logic. His 
syllogism was not at all that of Aristotle ; but on the con- 
trary his dialectics greatly resembled those of the Talmud. 
Paul, as a general thing, was influenced by words rather 
than by ideas. When a word took pas.'iession of his mind it 
suggested a train of thought singularly irrelevant to the 
subject in qup.stion. His transitions were sudden, his 
developments interrupted, his conclusions frequently sus- 
pended. Never was a writer more unequal. One may 
sfiek in vain throughout ihe realm of literature flir a phe- 
nomenon as bizarre as that of a. sublime passage like the 
thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
by the side of freble arguments, laborious repetitions, and 
fastidious subtleties. 

His father early intended that he should be a Rabbi ; 
but, according to the general cust<im,'" gave hint a trade, 
Paul was an upholsterer, ^or rather a manufacturer of 
the heavy cloths of Oilicia, wliicli were called d'licium 
At various times he worked at this trade,"^ for he had no 
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jjntriinonia! fortune. It seems quite certain tliat he had 
a sister whose son lived at Jerusalem.*' Id regard to a 
brother'" and other relatives,^ who it is said had em- 
braced Christianity, the indications are very viigue and 
uncertain. ReSnement of manners being, according to 
some modern ideas, in direct relation to personal wealth, 
it might be imagined from what hiia just been said, that 
I'aul was a man of the people, badly educated and with- 
out dignity, Tiiis opinion would, however, he thorough- 
ly erroneous. His politeness was often extreme, and his 
manners were exquisita Notwithstanding the defects in 
his style, his letters show that he was a man of rare 
intelligence,^ who formed for his lofty sentiments ex- 
pressions of rare felicity ; and no correspondence exhibits 
more careful attentions, finer shades of meaning, and 
more amiable hesitancies and timidity. One or two of 
his pleasantries shock us," But what animation ! What 
a wealth of charming sayings I What simplicity! It ia 
easy to see that his character, at the times when his pas- 
sionsdo not make him irascible and fierce, is that of a 
polite, earnest, and affectionate man, sometimes suscepti- 
ble, and a little jealous. Inferior as such men are before 
the general public,'' they pos.'Kss within small sects im- 
mense advantages, through the attachments they inspire, 
through their practical aptitude, and through their skill 
in arranging difficult matters, 

Panl was small in size, and his personal appearance 
did not correspond with the greatness of his soul. He 
was ugly, stout, short, and stooping, and his broad 
shonlders awkwardly sustained a little bald head. Hia 
sallow conntenance was half hidden in a thick beard; 
Ills nose was aquiline, his eyes piercing, and his eye- 
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Tm'owb lieavj" and joined across his foreiieml. Noi 
was tliere anything imposing in liis spetcli," fur hi^ 
timid and embarrassed air gave but a poor idea of liis 
eloqnence.*' He shrewdly, liowever, admitted liis exte- 
rior defects, and even drew advantage therefroai.*' Tlie 
Jewish race possesses the peenlianty of at the same 
tinie presenting types of the greatest besnly, and ihe 
most thorough ngliness ; bat tliis Jewif^li ngiiuess is 
something quite apart by itself. Some of the strange 
visages which at tiret excite a smile, assume, when 
lighted np by emotion, a sort of deep brilliancy and 
grandeur. 

The temperament of Panl was not less singular than 
his exterior. His constitution was not healthy, though 
at the same tiine its endurance was proved by the way 
in which he supported an existence full of fatigues and 
snffenugs. He makes incessant alUisious to his bodily 
weakness. He speaks of himself as a man sick and 
bruised, timid, withont prestige, without any of those 
personal advantages calcnlated to miike an effect, and 
altogether so uninviting (hat it was surprising tliat he 
did not repel people.** Besides this, he hints with mys- 
tery at a secret trial, " a thorn in the ilesh," which he 
compares to a messenger of Satan sent to buffet him, 
" lest he should be exalted above measure."" Thriee ha 
besought the Lord t-o deliver him, and thrice the Lord 
replied, " My grace is sufficient for tiiee." This was 
apparently some bodily infirmity ; for it is not jiossihle 
to snppose that he refers to the attractions of cai-nal 
delights, since he himself informs ns elsewhere that ho 
■was Insensible to them.** It appears that he was never 
married;'' the entire coldness of his temperament, the 
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cunspqneiice of the unequal lei.1 ardor of iiU hnviii, 
siiowetl ilsalf tlirougliout his life, and he boadte of it 
wilii Jill assurance savoring, perhaps, uf aii'iictiitiini, 
and which, certainly, saenid to lis ratlier tiiipleasaut," 

lie came to Jerusalem,*" h is said, at an early agd, nnd 
entered the school of Gamaliel the Elder* This Gama- 
liel was the most enlightened man in Jerusalem. As the 
name of Pharisee was applied to every prominent Jew 
who Wiis not of a priestly family, Gamaliel pasaed for a 
member of that sect. Yet he had none of its narrow and, 
exclusive spirit, and was a liberal, intelligent man, tole- 
rant of the heathen, and acquainted with Greek. Per- 
haps, inde^'d, the large ideas professed by Paul after lie 
received Christianity, were a remuiiscence of the teach- 
ings of his first miister; it must, however, be admitted 
that at first he did not learn much moderation from him. 
An extreme fanaticism was then prevalent in Jerusalem. 
Paul was the leader of a young and rigorous Pharisee 
party, most warmly attached to the national traditions of 
the past." lie did not know Jesus,** nor was he present 
at the bloody scene of Golgotha; but we have seen him 
take an active part in the murder of Stephen, and among 
the foremostof thepersecntorsof theOhurch. He breathed 
only threatening? and shiughtiT, and furiously passed 
through Jerasalem bearing a mandate which authorized 
and legalized all his brutalities. lie went from syna- 
gogue to synagogue, forcing the more timid to deny the 
name of Jesus, and subjecting others to scourging or 
imprisonment.^ When the Church of Jerusidem ^as 
dis[ie.r.-5ed, his persecutions extended to the neighboring 
cities ;*" and exasperated by the progress of the new faith, 
an<l having learned that there was a group of the faitbfu] 
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at Damascus, lis obtained from tlie high-], nest Theopliilns, 
son of Hanao,''' letters to tlie synagogue of tbat city, 
whicb conferred on liim the power of arresting all evil- 
thinking persons, and of bnnging them bound in cords to 
Jerusiilem.^ 

The disarrangement of Ronnn author ty in Jnde<i 
explains these arbitrary vexatons Th lilfmad Cali- 
gula w;m in power i i the ad stiitive service 
.W!ia everywhere distu lei F n t sm hid gained all 
that the civil power had lost. After the disrnissid of 
Pilate, and the conct^aions made to the natives by 
Lucius Vitellius, the country was allowed to govern 
itself according to its own laws. A thousand local 
tyrannies profited by the weakness of the decaying 
power. Damascus had just passed into the hands of 
HartatjOr HSreth, whose capital was atPetra.^ This bold 
and powerful prince, after having beaten Herod Antipaa, 
and withstood the Eoman foi-cea commanded by the iin- 
perial legate Lucius Vitellius, had been marvellously aided 
by fortune. The news of the death of Tiberius had sud- 
denly arrested the mafch of Vitellius.^ HSreth seized 
Damascus, and established there an ethnareh or gover- 
nor.** The Jews at that time were a numerous jiarty at 
Damascus, where they carried on an extensive system of 
proselytizing, especially among the females." It was 
deemed advisable to make them contented ; the best 
method of doing so was to allow concessions to their 
autonomy, and every concession was simply a permission 
to commit further religious violences.*^ To punish and 
even kilt those who did not think as they did, was their 
idea of independence and liberty. Paul, in leaving 
Jerusalem, followetl without doubt the usual road, and 
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enwaed the Jordcin at the " Bridge of the Daughters of 
Jiicob." nis racntal excitement was at its greatest 
height, and he was alternately troubled and depressed. 
Passion is not a rule of faitli. The passionate man flies 
from one extreme creed to another, but always retains 
the same impetaosity. Now, like all strong minds, Paul 
quickly learned to love that which lie had hated. "VVas 
he snre, after all, that he was not thwarting the design 
of God? Perhaps he remembered the calm, jnst views 
of his master Gamaliel,** Often these ardent souls ex- 
perience terrible revulsions. He felt the charms of those 
whom he bad tortured,™ and the better he knew these 
excellent sectarians the better he liked them ; and than 
tlieir persecntor none had greater opportunities of know- 
ing them well. At times he saw the sweet face of the 
Master who had inspired His disciples with so much pa- 
tience, Tegiirding him with an air of pity and tender 
reproach. He was also niucfi impressed by the accounts 
of the apparitions of Jesus, describing him as an aerial 
being ; for at the epochs and in the countries when and 
where there is a tendency to the marvellous, miraculous 
recitals influence equally each opposing party. The 
Mahommedans, for instance, were afraid of the miracles 
of Elias; and like the Christians, invoked supernatural 
cures in the names of St, George and St, Anthony. Having 
crossed Ithuria, and while in the great plain of Damascus, 
Paul, with several companions, all journeying on foot,'"' 
approached the city, arid had probably already reache(i 
the beautiful gardens which surround it. The time was 
mid-day.** 

The rnad from Jerusalem to Damascus has in nowise 
changed. It is tiiixt one wliicli, leaving Damascus in a 
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sotitli-eitstcrly direction, crosses the beautiful plain 
watered by tlie streams flowing into the Abana and Pliar- 
par, and upon wiiicli are now marshailed the villages of 
Dareya, Kaiikab, and Sasa, Tlie exact locality of wbif.li 
we speak, and which was the scene of one of the must 
i iiportant facta in the history of hniiiaiiity, cunld imt 
have been beyond Kaiikab (four hoiim from Damas- 
cns).^ It is even probable that the point in question 
was much nearer the city, at about Dareya (an hour 
and a half froin Damaacoe), or between Dareya and 
lleidan." The gi'eat city lay before Paul, and the out- 
lines of several of its edifices could be dimly traced 
beyond the tliick foliage ; behind him towered the ma- 
jestic dome of ITennon, with its furrows of snow, 
making it resemble the bald head of an old man ; upon 
Ilia right were the Ilauran, the two little parallel 
ehaiiia which inclose the lower coui-so of the Pharpar,** 
and the .tumuli of the region of the lakes; and upon 
hia left were the outer apnrs of the Anti-Libanus 
stretching out to join Mt. Ilermon. The impression 
produced by these richly cultivated fields, by these 
beaulifiil orchards, separated the. one from the other 
by trenches and laden with the most delicioua fruits, 
is that of peace and happiness. Let one imagine to 
himself a shady road passing through the rich soil 
crossed at intervals by canals for ii-n'gation, bordered 
by declivities and winding through forests of olives, 
wahinta, apiicots, and prunes, these trees draped by 
graceful festoons of vines, and there will be presented 
to the mind the image of the scene of that rejnarkablo 
event which has exerted so wide an influence upon the 
faith of the world. 
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In these environs of Damascits*^ yoii could scarcely 
believe yoiiraelf in the Eitst; and above iill, iifter leav- 
ing the arid and burning regions of the Giiuloiiilide 
and of Itliiiria, it is joy indeed to meet ouce more the 
works of man and the blessingd of Heaven. From the 
most remote antiqnify nntil the present day there has 
been but one name for tliis zone, ivhioli eurroniida 
Damnsfiis witJi freshness and health, and that name is 
the "Paradise of God." 

If Panl there met with terrible visions, it was beeanse 
he carried thein in his heart. Every step in his jour- 
ney towai'ds Damascus awaked in him afflicting per- 
plexities. The odious part of execntioner, which ho 
was abont to perform, became insnpportable. The 
honses wliich he jnst saw tlirnugli the trees, were per- 
haps those of his victims. This thought beset liim and 
delayed his steps ; he did not wish to advance ; ha 
seemed to be resisting a mystevions influence wliich 
pressed Jiini back.*' The fatigue of tiie journey,^ 
joined to this preoccupation of the mind, overwhehned 
hiiji. He had, it wonid seem, inflamed eyes,'^ probably 
the beginning of ophthalmia. In, those prolonged jonr- 
neys, tiie last hours are the most dangt-rous. All the 
debilitating causes of the days just past accniunlate, 
the nerves relax their power, and reaction sets in. Per- 
haps, also, the sudden passage fi-om the sun-smitten 
plain to the coot shades of the gardens heightened his 
suifering condition** and senoasly excited the fanatical 
traveller. Dangerous fevere, accompanied by delirium, 
are always sitdden in these latitudes, and in a few 
minutes the victim is prostrated as by a thunder-stroke. 
When the crisis ia over, the sufferer retains only the 
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improseion of a period of profoiiiid darkness, crossed 
at intervale by diislies of light oi- of iiiiiiges outlined 
against a dai'k backgronnd.'** It is quite certain tliaf, a 
terrible stn ike instantly deprived Paul of liis remain- 
ing consciousness, and threw him senseless on the 
ground. 

It is impossible, with the acconnts which we have had 
of this singular event," to say whether any exteriiir 
fact led to the crisis to which Christianity owes its most 
ardent apostle. In such cases, moreover, the exterior 
fact is of but little importance. It was the state of St. 
Paul's mind, it Wiis his remorse on- his approach to the 
city where he was to commit the most signal of his mis- 
deeds, which were the true causes of liis conversion,'* I 
mnch prefer, for my part, the hypothesis (if an affair 
pereonal to Paul, and experienced by him alone.'* Tlie 
incident, nevertheless, was not wholly niilike a sudden 
storm. Tlie flanks of Mt. Hermon are the point of for- 
mation for thunder-showei-s iineqiudied in violence." 
Tlie most unimpressible people cannot observe without 
emotion these terrible showers of fire. It should be 
remembered tliat in ancient times accidents from light- 
ning strokes were considered divine relations; that 
with the ideas regarding providential interference then 
prevalent, nothing was fortuitous ; and that every man 
was accustomed to view the natural phenomena aronnd 
him as hearing a direct relation to himself individually. 
The Jews in particular always considered tliat thunder 
was the voice of God, and that lightning was the fire 
of God. Paul at this moment was in a state of lively 
excitement, and it was but natural that he should inter- 
pret as the voice of the storm the thoughts really pass- 
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ing in hie mind. That a delirious fever, resuUing from 
a sun-stroke or ao attack of oplitlmlmia, liad suddenly 
seized him ; that a flaeli of lightning blinded him Ibr a 
time; that a peal of tlninder had produced a cerebral 
commotion, tempofarily depriving Iiim of sight — nothing 
of this occurred to his iiiind. Tiio recollections of the 
apostle on this point appeared to be considerably con- 
fused ; he was persuaded that the incident was super- 
natural, and this conviction would not permit him to 
enlertaii! any clear consciousness of material circum- 
stances. Such cerebral commnt.ions produce soinetimea 
a sort of retroactive effect, and greatly perturb the re- 
colluetlons of the monjents immediately preceding rho 
crisis.^' Paul, moreover, elsewhere informs ns himself 
that he was subject to visions ; '^ and this cirunmstance, 
insignificant as it may be to otliere, is sulBcient to show 
that for the time being he wus demented. 

And what did he see, what did he hear, while a prey 
to these lialhieinatiorm? lie saw the couufenance 
which had hannred liim for several days ; lie saw tiie 
phantom of which so much had been said, lie saw 
Jesus Ilimeelf, who spoke to him in Hebrew, saying, 
"Saul, Saul, why pei-SHcntest thou me!" Impetnims 
natures pass immediately from one extreme to the 
other.'^ Tor them there exist solemn moments and 
crucial instants which change the course of a lifetime, 
and which colder natures never experience. Reflective 
men do not change, but are transformed ; while ardent 
men, on the contrary, change and are not transformed. 
Dogmatism is a shirt of Nessus which they cannot tear 
off. Tliey must have a pretext for living and hating. 
Only our western races have been able to produce 
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tlioao minds — large yet delicate, strong yet flexihie — 
wliicli no empty affirmation can mislead, and no met- 
meotary illusion can carry away. .Tliu Eiist has nevur 
had men of this description. Instantly, the most thrill- 
ing thoughts rnshed upon tlie soul of Paul. Aiiv^o to 
the enormity of his conduct, he saw himself Btained 
with the blood of Stephen, and tliia rnai'tyr appeared 
to him as his father, his initiator into the new faith. 
Touched to the quick, his sentiments expeneneed a re- 
vuision as thorough as it was sudden ; and yet all this 
•was bnt a new order of fanaticism. His sincerity and 
liis need of an absolute faith pi'evenfed any middle 
course ; and it was already clear tliat he would oiie day 
exhibit in the canse of Jesus tlie same fiery zeal he had 
shown in persecuting Him. 

With the assistance of his companions, who led him 
by the hand,'' Paul entered Damasunfl. His friends took 
him to the house of a certain Judiis, who lived in the 
street called Straight, a grand colonnadeil avenue over a 
mile longand a hundred fent broad, which cn>s3ed the city 
from east to west, and the lino of whieb yet forms, with a 
few deviations, the principal yrtery of Damaseus." The 
transport and excitement of hid brain* had not yet sub- 
sided. For three days P^ml, a prey to fever, neither ate 
nor drank, Itiseasy to imagine what pa.ss(^d during this 
crisis in that brain maddened by violent disease. Men- 
tion was made in his hearing oH the Christians of Da- 
mascus, but especially of a certain Ananias wlio appeared 
to be the chief of the community.*^ Paul had of.en 
heiird of the miraculous powers of new believers over 
maladies, and he beoiime seized by the idea that the 
imposition of handd would cure him of his diaeLiae. Hia 
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eyes all ttis time were bighly inflamed, and in \m deli- 
rious imaginations*^ he thought lie saw Ananias cnkT die 
room and make a sign familiar to Chrislians, From tlint 
moment he was convinced tliat he should owe his re- 
covery to Ananias. The latter, informed of this, visiteil 
the sick man, spoke kindly, addressed hint as his 
"brother," and laid his hands upon bis bead ; and from 
that hour peace returned to the soul of Paul. Uo be- 
lieved himself cured; and as his ailment had been purely 
nervous, he was si>. Little crusts or scales, it is said, fell 
from his eyes;*^ he again partook of food and recovered 
Ilia strength. 

Almost immediately after this he was baptiz:!d.** 
The doctrines of the Church were so simple that bo Inui 
nothing new to learn, hut. Wiis at ©nee a Christian and a 
perftict one. And from whom else did lie need instruc- 
tion ? Jesus Himself had appeared to him. He too, like 
James and Peter, bad hud iiis vision of the risen Jesus, 
lie had learned everything by direct revelation. Hero 
the fiei'ce and unconquerable nature of Paul was male 
manifest. Smitten down on the public road, be was will- 
ing to submit, but oidy to Jesus, to that Jesus who had 
left the right band of the Father to convert and instruct 
Jiim. Such was the foundation of his faith; and such 
will be the starting-fxiint of his claims, lie will main- 
tain that it was by design that be did not go to Jerusalem 
immediately after his conversion, and place hiinSeif in 
relations with those who had been apostles before him ; 
he will maintain that be has received aapecial revelation, 
for which he is indebted to no human agency ; that, like 
the twelve, he is an ajmstle by divine institution and by 
direct cominiasioii from Jesus; that his doctrine is the 
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true one, altliougli an angel from lieaven slioulJ Aiy In 
the contrary." An immense danger finds entriin(M; 
tlirough this proud man into the little society of poor iii 
spirit who nnlil now had constituted Cbristianity. It 
will be a real miracle if his violence and his inflexible 
personality does not burst forth. But at the same time 
his boldness, his initiative force, his prompt decision, will 
be precious elements beside the narrow, timid, and inde 
cisive spirit of the saints of Jerusalem I Certainly, if 
Christianity bad remained confined to these good people, 
shut up in a conventicle of elect, leading a communistir 
life, it would, like Essenism, have faded away, leaving 
scarcely a trace. It is this ungovernable Paul who wiH 
secure its success, and who at the risk of every peril will 
lift on high its holy banner. By the side of the obedient 
faithful, accepting his creed without questioning bis su- 
perior, there will be a Christian disengaged from a!l 
authority who will believe only from persona! conviction. 
Protestantism thus existed five years after the death of 
Jesus, and St. Paul was its illi^trious founder, Ji-sua 
bad no doubt anticipated such disciples ; and it was such 
as these who would most largely contribute to the vitulity 
of His work and insure its eternity. Violent natures 
inclined to proselytism, only change the object of their 
passion. As ardent for the new faith as he had been 
for the old, St. Paul, like Omar, in one day dropped his 
part of persecutor for that of apostle, lie did not return 
1o Jerusalem,*' where his pasition towards the twelve 
would have been peculiar and delicate. lie tarried at 
Damascus and in the Haurau" for three years (38-41), 
preaching that JeauB was the Son of Qod.'* Hen)d 
Agrippa I. held the sovireignfcy of the Hauran and the 
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neigLboring conritrica; bat liia power was at R-,:v^r:il 
puiiita sLiporsixli,'d by that of a Nubutian king, Ilurmtli. 
The dvCiJiy of the Roman power in Syria had deiivereij 
t<> the ambitious Arab the great and riob city of Damas- 
cus, be8id<!s apart of the countries beyond Jordan and 
Jlermon, then jnst opening to civihaition,*' Another 
emir, most probably Solieym,*' a relative or lieutenant of 
Harath, had received from Caligula the command of 
Ithuria. It was in the midat of this great awakening of 
the Arab nation," upon a foreign soil where an energetio 
race manifested its flery activity, that Paul first showed 
the brilliancy of hia apostolic soul.^ Perhaps the ma- 
terial yet dazzling movement which revolutionized the 
country w;ts pri'judicial to a theory and prenehing wliolly 
idealistic, and founded on a belief of a speedy end of the 
world. Indeed, there esisus no trace of an Arabian 
church founded by St. Paul, if the region of the Ilau- 
ran became, towards the year 70, one of the mwt imp irt- 
ant centres of Ohristi.mity, it w^is owing to the emigra- 
tion of Christians fro[n Pale^^tiiie; and it w.n really the 
Ebionitea, the enemies of St. Paul, who had in this region 
their principal establishment. 

At Damascus, where there were many Jciws,"* the 
teachings of Paul received more atteiitiim. In the syna- 
gogues of that city he entered into vigorous arguments 
to prove that Jesus was the Christ. Great indeed 
was the astonishment of the faitliful on beholding him 
who had persecuted their brethren at Jerusalem, and 
who had come to Damascus " to bring themselves bound 
unto the chief-priests," now appciiring as their leading 
defender,'* His audacity and pci-somd charactevlstioa 
almost alarmed ihem. Up. was alone; ho sought no 
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comiSL'l ;'^ he estiiblialiod tio scbodl ; and ihecinDtidiis he 
cxdtod were those of curiosity rather than of sym]):itliy. 
The fnithful felt that he was a brother, bat a Ijrotliur 
marlved by singuhir peeiiliaritics, Tlieybelitvckl liitn in- 
capable of treachery ; but amiable and mediocre natures 
always experience sentiments of mistrust and aliirtn 
when brought in contact with powerful and original 
minds, whom they acknowledge as their superiors, and 
who they know must surpass them. 
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CnAPTER XI. 

FEA(JE AND INTElilOR DliVKLOPMENTS OF THK (. 



Fjeom tlie year 38 to the yi'Mv 44 no persecution eeema 
to tirtve weigiied upon tlie CImrcli.' The faithful, no 
d"n!)t, were far more pnnleiit than before the 
death of Stephen, and avoi(5ed speakinj^ in pub- 
lie. Perliaps, also, tiie troubles of the Jews who, 
during all tlie second part of the reign of Oidiguia, 
were at variance with that prince, contributed to 
favor tlie nascent sect. The Jtiw-s, in fact, were 
active pci-secntoi-a in proportion to the good 'indar- 
atanding they mahifained with the Romans. To bny 
or to recompense their tranqnillif.y, (he latter were 
led to angnient their privileges, and in particnlar tliiit 
one to which they ching most cliiselj- — the right of kill- 
iiig persons whom they regarded as nnfaithf'id to their 
hiw.^ Now the period at whicii we have arrived was 
one of the most stormy of all in the turbulent history 
of this singalar people. 

The antip;Uhy which the Jews, by their moral snpo- 
riority, their odd cnslonis, and also by their severiiy, 
excited in the .populations among whom tliey lived, 
was at its height, especially at Alexandria,* This accn- 
mnlated hatred tonk advantage, for its own satisfaction, 
of the coining to the imperial throne of one of the 
most dangi,'ruiis niaduien that over wure a crown. 
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Caligula, at least after the malady which consiiinmalH 
Ills mental derangemeiit (October 37), presented the 
frightful spectacle of a maniac governing the world 
with the moat enonnoiia powers ever put into the hands 
of any man. The disastrous law of OEesarism rendered 
such horrors possible, and left them without remedy. 
This lasted three years and tliree months. One cannot 
without sliame nan-ate in a serious history tliat which 
is now to follow. Before entering npon the recital of 
these satarnalia we cannot but exclaim with Suetonins ; 
Reliqua ut de monstro narranda sunt. 

The most inofi'ensive pastime of this madman was 
the care of his own divinity.* In tiiis he used asort of 
bitter irony, a mixture of tJie eerions and the comic 
(for the monster was not wanting in wit), a sort of pro- 
found dension of the human race. The enemies of tlie 
Jews were not slow to perceive the advantage they 
might derive from this mania. The religious abase- 
ment of the world was such that not a protest was 
lieard against the sacrilege of the Osesar ; every worship 
hastened to bestow npon iiim the titles and the honoi-a 
which it bad reserved for its gods. It is to the eternal 
glory of the Jews that, in the midst of this ignolilo 
ichilatry, tiiey uttered the cry of outraged conscience. 
Tlie principle of intolerance which was in them, and 
wliioh led them to so many cruel acts, showed here its 
bi'Lght side. Alone affirming their religion to be the 
absolute religion, they would not bend to the odious 
caprice of the tyrant. This was the source of nntold 
troubles for them. It needed only that there should be 
in any city some man discontented with the synagogue, 
spiteful, or simply miscliievous, to bring about fj'ight- 
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fill coriuequeuces. At one time the people wmiUl insist 
on erecting an alfar to CiiligiiJa in the very place where 
the JewB could least of all suffer it.* At another, a 
troui^e of ragamuffins wimld collect, hooting and crying 
ont against the Jews for alone refusing to place the 
statue of the emperor in their houses of prayer; then 
the people would run to the synagogues and the ora- 
tories; they would install there the bust of Oaiigula;* 
and the unfortunate Jews were placed in the alterna- 
tive of either renouncing their religion, or committing 
treason. Tlience followed frightful vexations. 

Such pleasantries had been Reverui times repeated, 
when a still more diaboliciil idoa was suggested to the 
emperor. This was to place a colossal golden stiitue of 
himself in the sanctuary of the temple at Jerusalem, and 
to have the temple itself dedicated to his own divinity.' 
This odious intrigue had very nearly hastened by thirty 
years the revolt and the ruin of the Jewish nation. The 
moderation of the inipcriai legate, Publius Petronius, 
and the intervention of King Herod Agrippa, favorite 
of Caligula, prevented the catastrophe. But until the 
moment iu which the sword of OliEerasa dt'livered the earth 
from the most execrable tyrant it ha<l iis yet endured, 
the Jews lived everywhere in terror. Philo has preserved 
for us the unheard of scene which occurred when the de- 
putation of which he was the chief was admitted to see the 
emperor.^ Caligula received them during a visiD he was 
paying to the villas of Maseenas and of Lamia, near the 
sea, in the environs of Pozzuoli. He was on that day 
in a vein of gaiety. Helicon, his favorite joker, had 
been relating to him all sorts of biaffooneries about the 
Jews. " Ah, then, it is you," said he to them with a bit- 
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tiT smile and showing Iiis teeth, " wbo alone will iinl re- 
cogiiiac me for a god, and prefer to adore one wlmae 
name you cannot even utter 1" He accompunicd tlieae 
words with a frightful blasphemy. The Jews trembled ; 
tlieir Alexandrian enemies were the first to titke up the 
word : " Y"i>u would still more, Sire, detest these peo- 
ple and all their nation, if you knew the avei'sion they 
have for you ; for they alone bave refused to <iffer sacri- 
fices for your health wlion all other people did so I " 

At these words, the Jewri cried out that it was a ca- 
lumny, ami tliat tliey had three tiinea offered for the pros- 
perity of the emperor the most solemn Bnciifiees known 
to their religion. " Yes," said Calignla, with a very 
comieal aeriousncss, "you have P.icrificed, and so far, 
well ; b;it then it was not to me that you saci'ifieed. 
"What advant;!^ do I derive from it?" Thereupon, 
turning his back upon them, bestrode through the aparf 
ments, giving orders for re])!iira, ineesHantSy going up and 
down stairs. The unfortunate deputies, and among them 
Pl]ilo, eighty yeiirs of age, the most venerable man of 
the time-, perhaps — JesuK bt'iTtg no longer living— followed 
him up and down out of breath, Irt'iiibl i ng, the object 
of derision to the assembled company. Caligula turning 
sudilenly, said to them : " By the by, why will yoii not 
eat pork ? " The flattenirs burst into laughter; some of 
the offieersj with a severe tone, reminded them that they 
oil. nded tlio maji's'ty of the eini>eror by immodenite 
laughter. The ,T.;ws stammered ; one ofthein awkward- 
Iv said: "There are some persona wlio d<i not eat lamb," 
"All!" aai<l the emperoi-, 'Mhey h:ive good reason; 
iamb is insipid.". Some time after, he made a show of 
tiiquiving into liieir biidiuoas; then, wiien speaking h'ld 
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just begun, he Ml tiiem and went off to give onlera 
jibout the decoration of a hiill which he wanted to h<ivii 
i'uriiislied witli polished stones. He returned, affijcting 
an itir of niodemtion, and a'iked tlie deputation if they 
had anything to add; and as the latter resumed their in- 
terrupted diaeourse, he turned hia back upon tiiem U) 
go and'see another liail whieli he was ornamenting wilii 
pLuntings. Tlik game of tiger s|)urting with its prey 
liwti-d for liours. Tliu Jews were expecting deatli ; but 
!it the list HioTiient die claws of the beast relaxed. 
"W.'ll," ^aid Caligula, while repassing, "these folka 
are decid'/dly less gLiiity than j)itial>le for not believ- 
iug in my divinity." Thus could the gravest ques- 
tions be trtati-d under the horrible i-egimen created by 
the basentsis of the wiirld, cherished by a soMiery and a 
populace about equally vile, and maiTitained by the dis- 
soluteness of nearly all. 

We can easily uuderetand iiow so op|)rePwi\-e a situa- 
tion must have taken iVoni the Jews of the tiitio of 
Marcelhis mneh of tiiat audacity which made them 
speak so pnuidly to Pilate. Already almost entirely 
detached froui the temjile, the Christians must have 
been uiiich less alarmed than the Jews at tlte sacrile- 
gious projects of Caligula. They were, moreover, too 
little nnnieroHsfor their existiMice to be known at (Itune. 
The storm of ilie time of Caligula, like that wliicli 
resulted in the taking of Jciiiaalem by Titns, passed 
over tlieii- lieada, and was in many regards serviceable 
to them. Everything which weakened Jewish inde- 
pendence was favorable to tiiem, since it was so much 
taken away from tlie [tower of a suspicions orthodoxy, 
maintaining its 2)reicusious by severe penalties. 
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Tills poi'Ind of peace was tViiiti'ui in intEiriDr dt^volop- 
ineiitw. TliG iiaBcent Cliurcli was flivided into tlireo 
pniviiiees: Jiidea, Samaria, Galilee", to whicliDaiiiaeena 
was 110 doubt atfaclied. The primacy of" Jei'iiaalem was 
111 icon tested. Tlie Oimrcli of this city, wliich had been 
dispersed after the death of Stephen, was quickly 
reconstituted. The Apostles had never qidtteci the 
city. The brot!iers of the Lord continued to reside 
there, and to wield a ^reat authority,'" It does not 
aeeiii that this new Church of Jerusalem was oi-giinizud 
in BO rigorous a manner as the fii-st; the comnniiiity of 
goods was not strictly refetal dished in it. But there 
was founded a large fund for the pi)or, to which were 
aildod the coulributimis sent by minor churches to the 
mother ciinrch, the origin and pernLaneiLt source of 
their faith." 

Peter undertook frequent apostolical journeys in tho 
enviriius of Jernsaleui.'* lie alwuys enjoyed a great 
reputation as a thauuiaturgist. At Lydda" in particu- 
lar he passed for having cured a paralytic named ^neas, 
a miracle which is said to have led to numerous cou- 
vereions in the plain of Saroii.'* From Lydda he 
repaired to Joppa," a city which appi'are to have bceu 
a centre for Christianity. Cities of workmen, of sailoi-s, 
of poor people, where the orthodox Jews were not 
dominant, were those in which the new sect found the 
best dispositions. Peter made.a long sojourn at Joppa, 
at the house of a tanner named Simon who dwelt near 
the sea.'* Working in leather was an industry almost 
unclean, according to the Mosaic code; it was not law- 
ful to viriit too frcqneully those who carried it on, so that 
the curriei-a had to live in a district by theuiselvcs." 
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Peter, in choosing such a host, gave a proof of his indif- 
ference to Jewisli prejudices, find worlvcd for that 
ennoblement of petty Cfilliiigs which constitutes a noble 
feature of tlie Christian spirif. 

The org.inizution of worlta of charity was soon ac- 
tively pursued. The church of Joppa possessed a woman 
admirably named in Aramaic, Tabiilia (gazelle), and in 
Greek, Dorcas,^ who consecrated all her cares to the 
poor.** 8iie was rich, it seems, and distributed her 
wealth in alms. This worthy lady had formed a society 
of pious widows, who spent their days with her in weav- 
ing clothes for the poor,*' As the schism between 
Chrialianity and Judaism w^is not yet consummated, it is 
probable that the Jews tshared in the benefit of tliese 
acts of charity. The "saints and widows"*' were thus 
pious persons, doing good to al!, a sort of fnars and 
nuns, whom only tho most austere devotees of a pedantiu 
orthodoxy could mia^iGat, fraficeUi, loved by Hits people, 
devout, charitable, full of pity. 

The germ of those associations of women, which are 
one of the glories of Chri.stianity, thus exi.sted in the 
first churches of Ju<lea. At, Jaffa oumincneed that 
series of the veiled women, clothed in linen, wiio wera 
destined to continue througli centuries the tr.iilition of 
charitable acts, Tabitha w:ia the mother of a fain ly 
which will have no end as long as there are miseries to 
be solaced and good feminine instincts ti) assuage them. 
It is related further on, that Peter raised her from the 
dead. Alusl de;ith, utUirly Siiuseless, utterly revolting 
as it ia in such a ease, is inflexible. Wiien the most ex- 
quisite soul has evaporated, the decree is irrevocable; 
the most exeellent woman can no more respond to the in- 
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vititf.ioii of the friendly voices which would fain recall her 
thnn can the vulgar ami frivolous. But ideas arc not 
subject to the conditions of matter. Tirtne and good- 
ness escape the fangs of death. Tabitha had no need to 
bo resuscitated, For the sake of three or four days 
more of tliia sad life, why disturb her sweet and eternal 
repose? Let her sleep in peace; the day of the just will 
come 1 

Tn tliose very mixed cities, the problem of the admis- 
Bion of pagans to baptism was propounded with inueh 
urgency. Peter was sti-ongly preoccupied with it. One 
day wliile he was praying at Joppn, on the terrace of 
the tanni^r's house, having before him tliis sea that was 
soon going to bear the liew faith to all the empire, he 
had a prophetic ecstasy. Plunged into a state ofdreuiny 
reverie, he thougiit he experienced asenaatiim of hniigi:r, 
and asked for something to. eat Now wliile they were 
making it ready for him, he saw the heavens opened, and 
a clotli tied at the four corners come d<jwn th^nice. 
LtK)l;ing inside the cloth he saw there all soits of ani- 
mals, and thought he he;ird a voice saying to him : " Kill 
and cat." And on his objecting that many of these 
animals were impure, he was answered: "Call not that 
unclcitn which God has cleansed," This, as it appears, 
■was repeated three times. Peter wiis persuaded that 
these animals represented the m;i.ss of the Gentiles, which 
God Himself had just rendered fit for tlie holy cf^nnnu- 
nion of the kingdom of God.^^ 

An occasion was soon presented for applying thc^so 
principles. From Joppn, Peter repaired to Ccsarea. 
There he came into relations with a centurion named 
CorneJius.*' The garrison of Cesarea was formed, at 
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letLst in parf, of one of those cohorts composed of Ttulian 
volunteers wbiuh were called /fa^wicB.^ The complete name 
for which this stoo<l miiy have been cohors prima Augus- 
tus Italica civium, Eomanorum?-'' Cornelias was a centu- 
rion of this cohort, consequently an Italian and a Rom^in 
citizen, lie was a man of probity, who had long felt 
drawn towards the aconothcistio worship of the Jews. 
He prayed, g.ivealms; practised, in a word, those precepts 
of natural religion whioli are taken for granted by 
Judaism ; but he was not circumcised ; he was not a 
proselyte in any degree whatever ; he was a pious pagan, 
an larivelite in heart, nothing more.*^ All his household 
and some soltliers of his command were, it is said, in the 
Siune state of mind.*' Curnelius applied for admission 
into t!ie new Church, Peter, whose nature was open 
and benevolent, granted it to him, and the centurion was 
baptized,* 

Perhaps Peter saw at fii-st no difficnlty^ in this; but 
on his return fo Jemaaleni ho was severely reproached 
for it. He had openly violated the law, he had gone 
in among the uncireumcised and had eaten with them. 
The question was an importaut one; it was no other than 
whether the law were abolished, whether it was per- 
missible to violate it in prosclyti.sm, whether Gentiles 
could be received on an equal footing into the Clmrcli. 
Peter, to defend himself, related tlio vision he had at 
Joppa, Suteequeutly the fact of the centurion served 
as an argument in the great question of the baptism 
of the uncireumcised. To give it more fwce it was 
supposed that each phase of tiiie imporfant business 
bad been marked by a revelation from Heaven. It was 
related that after long prayers Coriieliua had seen an 
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atiget wlio ordered him to gn and inqnire for Potor at 
Jcippa; that the symbolical vision of Peter took phico 
at the very hour of the arrival of the mesaengers from 
Oorneiiiis; that, moreover, God had taken it upon 
Himself to legitimize all that had been done, seeing 
tliat the Holy Ghost liad descended npoii Oorneliiia 
and upon his honseliold, tlie latter having spoken 
strange tongues and sung psalms after the fashion of 
the other believers. Was it natural to refuse baptism 
to persons wlio had received the Holy G-linst? 

The Church of Jerusalem was still exclusively com- 
posed of Jews and of proselytes. The Holy Gliost 
being shed upon the nneircumcised before baptism, ap- 
peared an extraordinary' fact. It is probable that there 
existed thenceforth a party opposed in principle to the 
admission of Gentiles, and that every one did not 
accept the explanations of Peter. Tlie author of tlie 
Act^ wonld iiave it that the approbation Wiis unani- 
mous. But in a few yeare we elmU see the question 
revived with much greater intensity.*' Thu fact of 
tlie good centurion wae, perhaj)a, like that of tlie Etiii- 
opian eunucli, accepted as an exceptional one, jiisti- 
iied by a revelation and an express order from God 
The matter was far from being settled. This was the 
first controversy in the bnsom of the Church; the para- 
dise of interior peace had lasted six or seven yeare. 

About the year 40, the great question on which 
liung all the future of Christianity appears thus to 
have been propounded. Peter and Pliilip took a very 
jnst view of the true solution, and baptized pagans. It 
is difticnlt, no doubt, in the two accounts given us by 
the atitiior of the Acts on this snhjciCt. and which are 
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partly sketclied one from tlie other, not to recognise a 
system, Tlie author of the Acts belongs to a party of 
conciliation, favorable to the intixtduc.tion of pagans 
into tJie Ctiiircli, and who is not willing to confess the 
Tiolence of tlie divisions to which the affair gave rise. 
One feels strongly that in writing the episodes of the 
ennnch, of the centurion, and even of the convereioii 
of the Siiinaritans, this author means not only to iiai-- 
rate facts, bnt seeks especially precedents for an opi- 
nion. On the orher hand, we cannot admit that he 
invents the facts which he narrates. Tiie conversions 
of the eunuch of Candace, and of the centurion Corne- 
lius, are probably real facts, presented and transformed 
according to the needs of the thesis in view of which 
the book of the Acts was c&mposed. 

Paul, who was destined, some ten or eleven years 
later, to give to this discussion so decisive a bearing, 
had not yet meddled with it. lie was in the Hanran, 
or at Damascus, preaching, refuting the Jews, placing 
at the service of tlie new faith as much ardor as be 
had shown in fighting against it. The fanaticism, of 
which he had been the insirnment, was not long in 
pureuing hiin in his tnrn. The Jews resolved to de- 
stroy liini. They obtained from the ethnarch, who gov- 
erned Damascus in the name of Harath, an order to 
arrest him. Paid hid himself. It was known that he 
had to leave the city ; the ethnarcli, who wanted to 
please the Jews, placed detachments at the gates to 
seize his person ; but the brethren enabled him to 
escape by night, letting Jiini down in a basket from 
the window of a house which overhang the ram- 
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Having escaped this dniiger, Paul tnnied liis eyea 
towards Jerusalem. Kc liad been a Clirislliin fbr tiiree 
yeai-a,*' and had not yet seen tlie npostlea. His rij^id, 
Hiiyielding character, prone to iaDlatiou, had made lihu 
at lii«t turn hie back as it were npoo the gi-eat family 
into which he had just entered in spite of himself, and 
prefer for his flret apostohite a new country, in which 
he would find no colleague. There was awabened in 
him, Jiowever, a desire to see Peter/" He recognised 
his authority, and designated him, as every one did, by 
the name of Cephas, "the stone." lie repaired then 
to Jerusalem, taking the same road, but in an opposite 
direction to tliat he had travelled three years before in 
a state of mind so different. 

His position at Jerusalem was extremelj' false and 
embarrassinjj. It had been understood tliere, no doubt, 
that the pereecntur had become the most zealous of 
evangelists, and the first defender of the taitJi which 
ho had formerly sought to destroy .°° But there remained 
great prejudices agair.st him. Many feared some hor- 
rible plot on Ills part. They had seen liini so enraged, 
BO cruel, so zealous in entering houses and rendingiipen 
family secrets in order to find victims, that he was be- 
lieved capable of playing an odious farce in order to 
destroy those whom he iiated.^ lie stayed, as it seems, 
in the house of Peter,°^ Many disciples remained deaf 
to his advances, and shrank from him.*^ A man of 
courage and wili, Barnabas, played at this moment a 
decisive part. As a Cyprian and a new convert, he 
understood better than the Galilean discipies the position 
of Paul. He came to meet him, took him in a manner 
by tho hand, introduced him to the most suspicious, 
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anil became his aucety.*' By tiiis act of wiwdniii and 
[)i;iiolr;ttii>ii, Riniabas won at tliu liiUiJs oi' thu Uluis!i;iii 
wijild tlie Jiigliest degree of merit. It was liu win; 
appreciated Paul ; it was to him that the Ohiircli owes 
thy most extraoi'diuary of her fouiidei-s. The fruitful 
frieiuiship of these two apostolic men, a friendship that 
110 cloud ever tanushed, tiotwithsraiiding many differ- 
ences in opinion, afterwards led to their association in the 
work of missions to the Gentiles, i'liis grand association 
dates, in one sense, from Paul's first siyourn at Jerusalem, 
Among the causes of the faith of the world we must 
count the generous movement of Barnabas, stretching 
ont his hand to the suspected and forsaken Paul; the 
profound intuition which led him to discover the soul 
of an apostle under iliat humiliated air; the frankness 
with wJiicli he broke the ice and levelled the obstacles 
i-aised between the convert and his new brethren by 
tlie unfortunate antecedents of tlie former, and periiape, 
also, by certain traits of his character. 

Paul, meantime, syatematieal ly as it were, avoided 
seeing. the apostles. It is he himself says so, and he 
takes tlie trouble to affirm it with an oath ; he saw only 
Peter, and James thebrotlier of tlie Lord.*" His sojourn 
lasted only two weeks.*' Assuredly it is possible that 
at the epoch in which he wrote the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (towards 56), Paul may liave found himself led, 
by the needs of the moment, to give some little coloring 
to his relations with the apostles; to represent them as 
more harsh, more imperious, than tliey were in reality. 
Towards 56 the essential point for liim to prove was 
that lie had received uothiug from Jerusalem — tliat he 
was in no wise the mand;itory of the Council of 
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Twelve established in tliis city. His attitude at Jern- 
saleiii would have beuii the proud and lotXy bearing of 
a master who avoids reliitions with other mastere in 
order not to have the air of subordinating himself to 
thcni, and not the humble and repentant mien of a 
sinner ashamed of the past, as the aiitlior of the Acts 
represents. We cannot believe that from the year 44 
Paul was animated by this jealous care to preserve his 
own originality, whicli he siiowed at a later day. The 
rarity of his interviews with the apostles, and the 
brevity of his sojourn at Jerusalem, arose probably 
from his embarrassment in tlie presence of people of 
quite another nature than his own, and full of prejudices 
against him, rather than from a refined polity, which 
would ]iave revealed to bim fifteen yeara in advance 
the disadvantages there might be in his frequenting 
tlieir society. 

In reality, that which must have erected a sort of 
wall between tlie apostles and Paul, vine cbiefiy the 
diiFerence of tbeir cliaracter and of their education. 
The apostles were all Galileans; they had not been at 
the great JcwisJi schools; tiiey bad seen Jesus; they 
remembered his words ; they were good and pious 
folk, at times a little solemn and simple-hearted. 
Paul was a man of action, full of fire, oniy moderateSy 
mystical, enrolled, as by a superior force, in a sect 
which was not that of his iiiBt adoption. Revolt, protes- 
tation, were his habitual sentiments.^ His Jewish edu' 
cation was much superior to that of all his new brethren. 
But not having heard Jesus, not having been appointed 
by him, he Itad, according to Cliristian ideas, a great 
inferiority. Now Paul was not made to accept any 
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secondary place. His haughty individualify demanded 
a position for hitnselK It is probably towards this time 
that there sprang up in his mind the proud i-dea tliat 
after aU he had nothing to envy tliose wlio had known 
Jesna and had been chosen by him, since he aiso liad 
seen Jesna and iiad receired from Jesus a direct revehi- 
tioa and the commission of his apostleship. Even thi>se 
wlio had been honoi'ed by the personal appeai-ance to 
them of the risen Christ, had no more than lie liad. Al- 
tbongh the last, his vision had been no less remarkable. 
It had taken place under circumstance which gave it 
a peculiar mark of importance and of distinction." 
Signal errorj The eclio of the voice of Jesijs was 
found in tiie diacoui-ses of the humblest of His disciples. 
With all his Jewish science, Paul could not make up 
for the immense disadvantage under which he was 
placed by his tardy initiation. The Christ whom he 
had seen on the road to Damascus was not, whatever 
he might say, the Christ of Galilee ; it was the Christ 
of his imagination, of his own senses, Althongh he may 
h,ive been most attentive to gatlier the words of the 
Mastcr,^^ It is clear tJiat he was only a disciple at second- 
hand. If Paul liad met Jesus during hie life, it may be 
douijtful whether he would have attached himself to 
niin. His doctrine will be his own, not that of Jesus ; 
the revelations of which he is eo proud are the fruit of 
his own brain. 

These ideas, which he dared not as yet communicate, 
rendered his stay at Jerusalem very disagreeable. At 
tlie end of a fortnight ho took leave of Peter and went 
away. He had seen so few people that he ventured to 
say that no one in the churches of Judea knew !iim by 
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sight, or tnew anglit of him, save by hearsay." At a 
eiibacqiieiit period he attributed this snddeii departure 
to a revelation. He related that being one day in tiie 
temple praying, he wa3 in an extaay, and 6aw Jesus in 
pereon, and received from Hiin the order to quit Jeru- 
salem immediately, "because they were not incHned to 
receive his testimony," In exchange for these hard 
hearts, Jesus had promised him tlie apoatolate of distant 
naiione, and an auditory more docile to his voice.** 
Tliose who would fain hide the traces of the many 
ruptures caused by tlie coming of this insubordinate 
disciple into the Church, pretended that Paul passed 
quite a long time atr Jerusalem, living with the brethren 
on a footing of the moat complete liberty ; but that, 
having undertaken to preach to the Hellenist Jews, 
lie was veiy nearly killed by them, so lliat the brethren 
had to watch over him and protect him, and finally 
took him to Cesarea.*' 

It is probable, in fact, that from Jerusalem lie did 
repair to Cesarea. But he stayed there only a short 
time, and then set out to traverse Syria, and afterwards 
Oiiicia.** He was, no doubt, already preaching, but on 
his own account, and without any understanding with 
anybody. Tarsus, his native place, was his liabituai 
sojourn during this period of his apostolical life, which 
we may reckon as having lasted about two years,** It 
is possible that the churches of Oilicia owed their origin 
to him."^ Still, the life of Paul was not at this epoch 
that which we see it to have been subsequently. IIo 
did not assume the title of an apostle, which was then 
strictly reserved to the Twelve." It was only from IJie 
time of Iiis association with Barnabas (year 45) that he 
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entered upon that career of sacred peregrinations and 
preaehiiiga which made of him the type of the travelling 
laissionaiy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

;KT of the CndBCEt OF AN'nciCH 

TriE new fiiitli was pi'npiigated from one neiiclihoHiood 
to anotlier with astonUliing nipidiry. The mem 
bers of the Ohurdi of Jenisaluin wlm had been dia- 
pei-sed iiiimediiifely after the death of Stephen, push- 
ing thoii" coiiqiieste aloni:; the coast of PhcBiiicia, 
readied Cyprus and Antioch. They were as yet guided 
by an unvarying principle of vefnaiiig to preach the 
gospel to tlie Jews.' Antloch, " the metropolis of tlie 
East," the third city of the world,' was the centre of this 
Christendom of northern Syria. It was a city with a 
population of more than 500,000 aouls, almost as large 
as Paris before its recent extensions,' and tiie residence 
of tlie Impei-ial Legate of Syria. Suddenly advanced 
to a high degree of splendor by the Seleucidie, it 
had only to profit by the Roman occupation of it. In 
general, the Selencidse had Buvpassed the Romans in 
the taste for theatrical decorations as applied to great 
cities. Temples, aquedncte, baths, basilicas, notliing 
was wanting at Antioch in what constituted a grand , 
Syrian city of tliat period. The streets flanked by 
colonnades, with their crossroads decorated with 
statues, had there more of symmetry and regnlarify 
than anywhere else.* A Corso, ornamented with fonr 
ranges of columns, forming two covered galleries with 
a wide avenue in the midst, crossed the city from one 
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side to tlie other,* the length of whicli was tliirty-six 
Btadia (more than a league).* Bat Antioeli not ouly 
possessed immense eeliSees of f>ubLic utility,' she hiid 
that also whieh few of the Syrian cities posaessed — the 
noblest specimens of Grecian art, woHderfiiJIy Ijeautiful 
statues,' classical works oi' a delicacy of detail which, 
the age was no ioiigeir capable of imitating. Antiocli, 
from its fouiiilation, had been altogether a Grecian 
city. Tlie MacedoTiiana of Antigone and Seleucua 
had imported into that conntry of the lower Orontes 
tlieir most lively recollectioTis, their worship, and the 
names of their country.* The Grecian inytlmlogy was 
there adopted as it were in a second home ; tliey pre- 
tended to exhibit in the country a crowd of " lioly 
places " forming part of this mythology. The city was 
full of the worsliip of Apollo and of the nymphs. 
Daphne, an enchanting place two short lioui's distarjt 
from the city, remirjded the conquerors of the plea- 
santest fictions. It was a sort of plagiarism, a eonnter- 
feit of the myths of the mother conntry, analogous to 
these adventurous transportations which the primitive 
tribes carried with them in tlieir travels; thyir mythi- 
cal geography, their Berecynfha, their Amanda, tlieir 
Ida, and their Olynipns. These Greek fables consti- 
tuted for them a very old religion, and one scarcely 
more senows than the metamorphoses of Ovid, The 
ancient religions of the conntry, particularly that of 
Mount Cassins," contributed some little gravity to it. 
Cut Syrian levity, Babylonian charlatauism, and all 
tiie impostures of Asia, mingled at this limit of the 
two worlds, Iiad made Antioch the capital of lies and 
the sink of every description of infamy. 
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Besides tte Greek population, indeed, whicli in no 
pai-t of the East (with tlio exception of Alexandria) 
was as numerous as here, Antioch numbered amongst 
its population a considerable nninber of native Syrians, 
speaking Syriac." These natives composed a low 
class, inhabiting the subtirbs of the great city and the 
populous villages which formed a vast suburb'* all 
around it, Charandama, Ghisira, Gandigura, and 
Apate (chiefly Syrian names)." Marriages between 
tlie Syrians and the Greeks were common. Seleiicns 
having formerly made natnralization a legal obligation 
binding on eveiy stranger establishing himself in the 
city, Antioch, at the end of three centuries and 
a half of its existence, became one of the places 
in the world where race was most intermingled with 
race. The degradation of the people tliere was 
terrible. The peculiarity of these t'ocuees of moral 
putrefaction is, to reduce all the races of mankind 
to the same level. Tlie degradation of certain Le- 
vantine cities, dominated by the spirit of intrigue, 
delivered np entirely to low cunning, can scarce give ns 
a conception of the degree of coemption reached by 
the hnman race at Antioch. It was an inconceivable 
medley of merry-andrews, qnacks, buffoons," magi- 
cians, miracle- n ion go 11J, sorcerers, priests, impostors ; a 
city of races, games, dances, processions, f^tes, de- 
handles, of unbridled luxnrj', of all the follies of the 
East, of the most unhealthy superstitions, and of tlie 
fanaticism of the orgy.'* Sy turns servile and un- 
grulcful, cowardly and insolent, the people of Antioch 
Mcro the pej-fect model of those ci-owds devoted to 
Cfesarisra, without country, without nationality, with- 
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out fainilj honor, without a name to keep. The great 
Oorso which traversed the city wa^ like a theati'e, 
where rolled, day after day, the waves of a triflinj;, 
light-headed, changeable, insurrection-loving" popu- 
lace—a populace sometimes spintml}^ occupied with 
BongK, parodies, squihs, impertinence of all sorts.^' The 
city was very literary,* but literary only in the litera- 
ture of rhetoricians. The sights were strange ; there 
were some games in which bands of naked young 
girls took part in all the exercises, with a mere fillet 
around tliem ;^ at the celebrated festival of Naioiiraa, 
tronpes of courtezans swiwmed iii public in basina** filled 
with limpid water,^ This f^te was like an intoxica- 
tion, like a dream of Sardanapalns, where all the p'ea- 
sures, all tlie debanclieries, not oxclnding some of a 
more delicate kind, were unrolled pell-mell. This 
river of dirt, which, making its exit hy the month of 
the Orontes, was about to invade Rome,^' had here its 
principal sources. Two hnndred decarions were em- 
ployed in regulating the religious ceremonies and 
celebrations.* Tlie umnicipality possessed grout public 
domains, the rents of which the docemvii-s divided 
"between the poor citizens," Like all cities of pleasure, 
4.ntioch had a lowest section of the people, living on 
the public or on sordid gains. The beauty of works 
of art and the infinite charm of nature** prevented this 
moral degradation from degenerating entirely into 
ugliness and vulgarity. The site of Antioeh is one of 
the most picturesque in the world. Tlie city occupier! 
the interval between the Orontes and the slopes of 
Mount Silpius, one of the spurs of Mount C^isius. No- 
thing eoutJ equal the abundance and beauty of the 
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wafcTB.^ The fortified space, cliinbing ilp perpendlelt- 
]ar rocka, by a real master-work of military architec- 
ture,'" indosed the summit of the mountains, and 
formed with the rocks at a treriieiidous heigiit an in- 
dented Crown of marvellons effect. This disposition 
of their ramparts, uniting tlie advantage of the ancient 
acropoies with those of the great walled cities, was in 
general prefei-red by the Generals of Alexander, as one 
sees in the Pierian Seleucia, in Ephesus, in Smyrna, in 
Thessalonica. Tiie result was various astonisiiing per- 
spective. Antioch had within its walls monntaius 
seven hundred feet in height, perpendicular rocks, tor- 
rents, precipices, deep ravines, cascades, inaccessible 
caves ; in the midst of all these, delicious gardens.^' 
A thick wood of myrtles, of flowering box, of laurels, 
of plants always green — and of the most tender green 
— rocks carpeted with pinks, with iiyaciiitli, ftiid cyel*- 
mens, give to these wild lieights tlie aspect of ganieLis 
hung in the air. Tlie variety of the flowei-p, the fresih- 
ness of the turf, composed of an incredible number of 
minute grassy, tlie beauty of the plane trees winch 
border the Orontes, inspire the gaiety, the tinge 
of sweet scent with wliich tlie beautiful genius of 
Clirj'sostom, Libanus, and Julian is, liS it were, intoxi- 
cated. On the right bank of tlie river stretches a vast 
plain bordered on one side by the Ainanus, and the 
oddly trunciited tnountains of Pieria; on the other side 
by the plateaus of Chyrrestica,^ behind which ia 
hiddden the dangerous neighborhood of the Arab 
and the desert. Tlie valley of the Orontes, which 
opens to the west, brings this interior basiu into corn- 
municatiou with the sea, or rather with the vast world 
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in the bvdom of wlucb the Muilitorrancaii lias coiisli- 
tnted t'niin all time a sort of neutral highway and fcJe- 
ral boiiil. 

Amougst the different colonies which the liberal ordi- 
nances of the Soleucidse had attriicted ts) the capital of 
Syria, that of the Jews was one of the most numerous;"* 
it dated from the time of Seleucus Nicator, and was go- 
verned by the same laws as the Greeks.** Although the 
Jews had an ethnarch of their own, their relations with 
the pagans were very frequent. Here, as at Alexandria, 
these relations ofl«n degenerated into qnarrels and aggres- 
sions.'' On the other hand, they afforded a field for an 
active religious propagandism. The polytheism of the 
officials becoming more and more insufficient to meet the 
wants of serious persons, the Grecian and Jewish phi- 
losiipliiea attracted all tliose whom the vain pomps of 
paganism could not satisfy. The nnmber of proselytes 
was oonriiderable. From the first diiys of Christianity, 
Antioch had furnished to the Church of Jerusalem aue 
of its most influential meiubei-s, viz. Nicolas, one of 
the deacons.** There existed there promising germs, 
which only waited for a ray of grace to burst forth into 
Hoom and bear the most excellent fruits which had 
hitherto been produced. 

The church of Antioch owed its foundation to some 
original bcHevers from Cyprus and Cyrene, who had 
already been zeiiloiis in preaohiug," Up to this time 
they had only addressed themselves to the Jews. But 
iu a city where pure Jews — Jews who were proselytes, 
" people fearing God" — or half-Juws, half-pagans and pure 
pugans, lived together,™ confined preachings, restricted to 
a group of houses, became impossible. That feeling of 
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mucli prided themselves, had no existence in iliese lurge 
cities, where civiJiziition waH nlfngctlier of the profane 
sort, where the atmosphere was more expanded, and 
■where pn-judices were less firmly rooted. The Cypriot 
and Cjrenian mia'sioiiarif-s were then constrained to de- 
part from their rule. They preached to the Jews and 
to the Greeks indifferently. 

The reciprocal diispositi<)ns of the Jewish and of the 
pagan population appeared at this time to have been 
very unsniisfactory." But circumstances of another 
kind probably sul)gerved tiie new ideas. The earth- 
qnalce, which bid done serious damagf to the city on 
23d March, of the year 37, still occjpied their minds. 
The whole city was talking about an impostor named 
Debborius, who pretended to prevent the recurrence of 
such accidents by ridicuioua talismans.*' This sufficed 
to direct preoccupied minds towards supernatural mat- 
t^'i-a. However that may have been, great Wiis the suc- 
cess of the Christiiin preaching. A. young, innovating, 
and ardent Church, full of the future, bec;mse it was 
composed of the most diverse elements, was quickly 
founded. All the gifts of tlie Holy Spirit were there 
poured out, and it was then easy to pei-ceive that this 
new Church, emancipated from the strict Mosaism which 
traced an irrefragable circle around Jerusalem, would 
become the second cradle of Christianity. Assuredly, 
Jerusalem will remain forever the capital of the Chris 
tian world ; nevertheless, the point of departure of the 
church of the Gentiles, the primal focus of Christian 
missions, was, in truth, Antiocli. It is there, for the first 
time, that a Christian church was established, divorced 
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from the bomls of Jud.iiain ; it is then; that the gre;il 
projjagandii of the Apostolic age was eatiiblished; it 
was there that St. Paul assumed a clofinite character. 
Antioch marks the second halting-place of the progress 
of Christianity, and in respect of Christiau nobility, nei- 
ther Itome, nor Alesandna, nor Oonatantinople cjin be 
at all compared with it. 

The topography of ancient Antioch is so effaced 
that we ehuiiid search in vain fiver its site, nearly desti- 
tnte as it is of any vestiges of the antiqne, for tlie point 
to which to attach such grand recollections. Here, as 
everywiiere, Christianity was, donbtless, established in 
tlie poor quartei-s of the city and among the petty 
tradesfolk. The basilica, which id called " tlie old " 
and "apostolic" to tlie fonrteenth centnry, was situ- 
ated in the street called Sinij;on, near the Pantheon?** 
But no one knows where this Pantheon was. Tradi- 
tion and certain vague analogies induced us to search 
the primitive Clu'id;iaii quarter alongside the gate, 
which even to-dayiastlH called PmiVe^ guto, Bdb-boliis,'^ 
and at (he foot of the mountain, named by Procopius 
Slavrin, which overlonks the south-west coast iVom the 
ramparts of Antioch." It was one of the qnartem of 
the town which least abounded in pagan momiinents. 
T.iere we saw the remains of ancient sanctuaries dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Joim. There ap- 
}>earud to have been the quarter where Oiiristianity 
was longest maintained after the Mohammedan con- 
quest. There too, as it appeared, was the quarter of 
" the saitits," in opposition to the general profanity of 
Antioch. The rock is honeycombed like a beehive, 
wilh grottoes formei'ly used hy the Anclioi-ites. When 
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one walks on these steeply cut declivities, where, ahoiit 
the fourth century, the good Stylitee, disciples at once 
of India and of Galilee, of Jesus and of Cakya-Mouni, 
disdainfully contemplated the voluptuous city from the 
summit of their pillar or fi'om their flower-adorned 
cavem,*" it is probable that one is not far from the ve)^ 
BpotB where Peter and Paul dwelt. Tiie Chnrch of 
Antioch is the one whose history is most authentic and 
least encumbered witli fables. Christian tradition, in 
a city where Christianity was pei"petuated with so 
much vigor, ought to possess some value. The pre- 
vailing language of the Chnrcb of Antioch was the 
Greek. It is, however, quite probable that the suburbs 
where Syriac was spoken furnished a number of eon- 
verts to the sect. In consequence, Antioch already 
contained the germ of two rival and, at a later period, 
hostile Cliufclies, the one speaking Greek, and now 
represented by the Syrian Greeks, whether orthodox or 
Catholics ; the other, wliose actual representatives are 
the Maroiiites, having previously spoken Syriac and 
guarding it still as if it were a eaered tongue. "Vim 
Maronites, who under their entirely imKleru Catholi- 
cism conceal a high antiquity, are probably the last 
descendants of those Syrians anterior to Seleucus, of 
those suburbans or pagani of Ghisra, Charandama, 
etc.," who from the firet ages became aseparatc Church, 
■were persecuted by the orthodox emperors as heretics, 
and escaped into tho Libanus," or, from hatred of the 
Grecian Church and in consequence of deeper sympa- 
thies, allied themselves with the Latins. 

As to the converted Jews at Anlioch, they were also 
very nunierons.'^ Bat we must believe that they ac- 
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ecpted from the very fii-at a fraternal alliance with tlm 
Geiitilee.*' It was then on the ahorea of the Ormitea 
that the roligioua fuaioii of races, dreamed of by Jeans, 
or to speak more fiilij, by six centuries of proplieta, 
bccouie a reahty. 
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THE IDliA OF AJS APOSTOLATB TO THE OENTILE9. SAIin 

HAIINAUAS. 

Gkkat was tlte excitement at Jenmalem^ on hearing 
wliut had passed at Aiitiocli. Notwithstanding the 
kindiy wishes of a i'aw I'i' ttic principal nit;ml>ers of tlie 
Clmrcliof Junisalem, Peter in particular, the Aposto- 
lic Oiillege coiitimifcd to he influenced hy mean and 
nnwortliy ideas. On every occasiiin when they lieard 
lliat the good news had heen anrionnced to the heathen, 
these veteran Cliristians manifested signs of disap- 
pointment. The man who thif time trinmphed over 
this niitserable jealousy, and who prevented the narrow 
excliiaiveness of the " Hebrews" from ruining tlie fii- 
tnre nf Christianity, was Bitniiihas. He was ihe most 
enlightened ineniher of the Ohnrcii at Jernaaloni. Re 
was the chief of the lihonil and progressive party, and 
wislicd the Chnrcli to he open to all. Already he had 
poweifiilly contributed to remove the mistrust with 
which Pant was regarded ; and this time, also, he excited 
a marked iuflnence. Sent as a delegate of the aposto- 
lical body to Antioch, he examined and approved of 
all that had been done, and declared that the new 
Chiireh had otdy to continue in the conrao upon which 
it had entered. Convereions were effv'Cte<i in great 
nnmbers. The vital and creative force of Christianity 
np]icared to be concentrated at Antioeh. C^irnabaB, 
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whose ZGfil always inclined to action, residuil tliero, 
Aiitioch tlioiicefortli it* his Clinrcii, and it is tliencc 
tliait lie exerciseil liia most influential and iLn]K>rtant 
ministry. Clirlstianity lias always done inj\i8iice to 
tliis man in nut placing liini in tlie fii"st rank ol' liev 
Jonndei"s, Barnabas was the patron of all good and 
liberal ideas. Ilia intelligent boldness often served 
t.o nentralize the obstinacy ot' the narrow- minded 
Jews who fiinued the conservative party of Jerasalem. 
A iniigniiictMit idea germinated in tliia noble heart 
at Antioeli., Panl was at Tarsus in a forced repieo, 
wliich to an aetive nnm like him, wiis a perfect tfjrtiiro. 
His false position, his hniLgliiiiiess, and his exaggerated 
pretensions, had neutralized many of his other and 
better qnalities. lie was uselessly wearing his life 
away ; Earnabaa knew how to apply to its true work 
that force which was corroding Paul in his unhealthy 
and dangerous solitnde. Fur the second tiuic, Barna- 
bas t-ook the hand of Paid, and led this savage charac- 
ter into the society of those brethren whom he avoided, 
lie went iiiuiself to TaJ-sUi^, sought him out, and 
brought hijn to Antioch.* He did that which those 
obstinate old brethren ot' Jerusatem were never able 
to do. To win over this great, reticent, and suscepti- 
ble sonl; to accommodate oneself to the caprices and 
whims of a man full of fiery excitement, but very per- 
sonal ; to take a secondary part niider him, and forget- 
ful of oneself, to prepare the field of operations for the 
most favorable display of his abilities — all this is cer- 
tainly the very climax of virtue ; and this ia what Bar- 
nabas did for Panl. Most of the glory which has 
accrued to the latter ie really due to the modest man 
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■who led him forward, brought his merits to light, pro- 
voiitcd more tliaii once liia tiiults from resulting deplo- 
rably to himself and his cause, and the illiberal viuws 
of others from exciting him to revolt; ami also prevented 
his insignificant ami unworthy personalities from inter- 
fering with the work of God. 

During an entire year Barnabas and Paul co- 
operated actively.' This was without doubt a moat 
brilliant and happy year in the life of Paul. The 
prolific originality of these two gi'eat men raised the 
Church of Antioch to a degree of grandeur to which no 
Christian Church had previouijly attained. Few places 
in the world had experienced more intellectual activity 
than the capital of yj'Ha. During the Roman epoch, 
as in our time, social and relijiious questions were 
bi-oughfc to the surface principally at tiie centres of 
population. A sort of reaction against the general im- 
morality which later made Antioch the special ab(de 
of styh'tes and hermits* was already felt; and the ti ye 
doctrine thus found in this city more favorable con li- 
tions for siicceaa than it had yet met. 

An important circumstance proves besides, that it 
was at Antioch that the sect for the first time had full 
consciousness of its existence; for it was in tliis cily 
that it received a distinct name. Hitherto its adhe- 
rents had called themselves " believera," "the faith- 
ful," "saints," "brothers," or disciples; but the sect 
had no public and official name. It was at Antioch 
that the title of Okri'itianus was devised.' The termina- 
tion of the word is Latin, not Greek, wiiich would indi- 
cate that it was selected by the Roman authority as an 
appellation of the police* like Ilerodiani, Poinpeiam. 
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Cmsariani.^ In any event it is certain that sncii a nsiirio 
WiiS formed by the iieatheii piipulatioii. It incliidtsd & 
misapprehension, for it implied that Ol-ristus, a transla- 
tiou of the Hebrew Masokiah (tlie Messiah), was a 
proper naine.' Not a few of those wlio were unfami- 
liar with Jewish or ChriBtian ideas, by this name wero 
led to believe that Chrisius or Chrestus was a sectarian 
leader yet Hviiig,* The vulgar pronunciation of the 
name indeed was Chrestiani}" 

The Jews did not adopt in a regnlar manner, at least," 
the name given by the Romans to their schismatic co- 
religionists. They contiiined to call the new cmiverts 
"Nazarenes" or " Nazorenes,'"* nndonbtedly bccauee 
they were accustomed to call Jesns Han-nasri or Han- 
nosri, "the Nazarene;" and even imto the present 
(Jay this name is still applied to them throiighont the 
entire East." 

Tliis was a most important moment. Siilemn iTideed 
was the hour when tlie new creation received its name, 
for that name is the direct symbol of its existence. It 
is bj' its name that an individual or a comnmnity really 
becomes itself as distinct from others. The fiirmatiim 
of the word "Ohristian " also marks the precise date 
of the separation from Judaism of the Ohnrcb of 
Jesns. For a h>ng time to come the two religious will 
be confounded ; but this confusion will only take place 
in those countries where the spread of Christianity ia 
slow and backwai'd. The sect quickly accepted the 
appellation which was applied to it, and viewed it aa 
a title of honor.'* It is really astonishing to reflect 
that ten years after the death of Jesus His religion had 
already in the capital of Syria, a name in the Grwk 
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and Latin tongues. Cfaristiaiiity is now comoletely 
wisiuied fVotn its mother's breast ; tlie true sentiineiila 
of Jesus iiave triiimplied over the indecision of its firet 
disciples ; the Cliurcii of Jenisaleni is left behind ; the 
Aramaic language, in wliicli Jesus spoke, is unknown 
to a portion of His foUowere ; Ohristianitj speaks 
Greek ; and the new sect is finally launched into that 
great vortex of the Greek and Roman world, whence 
it will never issue. 

The feverish activity of ideas manifested by this young 
Church was truly extraordinary. Great spiritual mani- 
fe8t:ition« were fiVquent.'" All believed themselves to 
be insjiircd in difFf.rent ways. Some were " prorihets," 
others "teachers."" Barnabas, as his name indleati'S," 
was uudonbtediy among the prophets. Paul hnd no 
speciid title. Among the leaders of the church at An- 
tioch may also be mentioned Simeon, surniiiiiediVi^er, 
Lucius of Oirene, and Meiiahem, who had been the i'us- 
terbrodjer of Ilerod Antipas, and was njiturally quite 
old." All these personages were Jews. Among the 
converted heathen was, perhaps, already tluit Evhode, 
who, at a certain period, seems tohave occupied a lead- 
ing place in tlie Church of Antioch.'* Undoubtedly the 
heathen who heard tlie first preaching were slightly in- 
ferior, and did not shine in the. public exercises of using 
unknown tongues, of preaching, and pmpheey. In 
the midst of the anigenial Sijciety of Antiooh, Paul quickly 
adapted himself to the order of thingK. Later, he mani- 
fested opposition t,> the use of tongues, and it is proba- 
ble that he never practised it; but he bad many visions 
and immediate revelations.^ It was apparently at An- 
tioch that occurred that ecstatic trance which he describes 
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in t!ieac terms: "I knew a man in CliriHt above fouitc<'i. 
years ago (whether in the body I cannot tell; or wtie 
tlier out of the body, I cannot tell — God knowelli). 
Such an one was caught up to the third heaven.^ Ami [ 
knew such a man (whether in the body or out of ili« 
body I cannot tell — God kuoweth), how that he \\m 
caught up into paradise^ and beard unspeakable words 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter. "^ Paul, though 
in general sober and praetica!, shared the prevalent ideas 
of the day in regard to the supernatural. Like so many 
others, he believed that be possessed the power of work- 
jug uiinLcles;"* it was impossible that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, which was ackuowledged to be the common right 
of the Church,^ should be denied to him. 

But men permeated with so lively a faith cannot con- 
tent themselves with merely exuberant piety, but pant 
for action. The idea of great missions, destined to con- 
vert the heathen, and beginning in Asia Minor, seized 
hold of the public mind. Hiid such an idea been formed 
at Jerusalem, it could not have been realized, because 
the Church there was without pecuniary resource. An 
extensive establishment of propagandism requires a solid 
capital to work on. Now, the common treasury at 
Jerusalem was devoted to the support of the poor, and 
was frequently insufficient for that purpose ; and to save 
these noble mendicants from dying with hunger, it was 
necessary to obtain help from all quarters.^ Comma 
nism had created at Jerusalem an irremediable poverty and 
a thorough incapacity for great enterprises. TheChuich 
at Antioeh was exempt from such a calamily. The 
Jews in the profane cities had attained to affluence, and 
in some cases had acoamulated vast foitunee,^ Tha 
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faithful were wealthy when they entered the Chiu'eh. 
Antioch furnished the pecuniary capital for the founding 
of Christianity, and it is easy to imagine the total differ- 
ence in manner and spirit wliicli this cireinnstance alone 
would create between the two churches. Jerusaletn re- 
mained the city of the poor of God, of the ebionim of 
those simple Galilean dreamers, intoxicated, as it were, 
with the expectation of the kingdom of Heaven.'* Anti- 
och, almost a stranger to the wordsof Jesus, wliichithad 
never heard, was the church of action and of progress. 
Antioch was the city of Paul: Jerusalem, the seat of 
the old apostolic college, wrapped up in its dreamy fan- 
tasies, and unequal to the new problems which were open- 
ing, but dazzled by its incomparable privileges, and rich 
in its unsurpassed recollections. 

A certain circumstance soon brought all these traits 
into bold relief So great was the lack of furethoiiglit 
in this Iialf-etarved CSiurch of Jerusalem, that the least 
accident threw the community into distress. Now in 
a country, destitute of economic organization, where 
commerce ia almost without development, and where 
the sources of welfare are limited, famines are inevita- 
ble. A terrible one occurred in the reign of Claudius, 
in tlie year 4i." When its threatening symptoms 
appeared, tlie veterans at Jemsalem decided to seek 
succor from the membci'S of the richer churches of 
Syria. An embassy of projjhets wais sent from Jcruaa- 
leni to Antiocli.^ One of them, Tiam*^ A.gab, who 
was in high repntation fur his prophetic powei-s, was 
Biuldenly inspired, and announced that the famine was 
now at hand, Tlie faithful were deeply moved at tiie 
evils wliich menaced the mother Churcli, to which 
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they Btill deemed theraselvea tributary. A collection was 
made, at which every one gave according to Jiis means, 
and Barnabas was selected to carry the funds obtained 
to the brethren in Judea.*' Jemealem lor a long tim« 
remained the capital of Clirietianity. There were 
centred the objects pecaliar to the faith, and there 
only were the apostles.'^ But a great forward step 
had been taken. For several years there had been 
only one completely organized Ohiirch, that of Jerusa- 
lem — the absolnte centre of the faith, the heart frojn 
whicli all life proceeded and throngii which it circulated ; 
but it no longer maintained this monopoly. The church 
at Antioch was now a pei'fect church. It possessed all 
the hierarchy of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. It waa 
the stai'ting-point of the missions,^ aiid their head-quar- 
ters."^ It was a second capital, or rather a second heart, 
which had its own proper action, exercising its force 
and influence in every direction. 

It is easy to foresee that the second capital mnst soon 
eclipse the first. The decay of the church at Jerusalem 
was, indeed, rapid. It is natural that institutions 
founded on communism should enjoy at the beginning 
a period of brilliancy, for ciimmunism involves high 
mental exaltation ; and it ia equally natural that such 
institutions shonld very quickly degenerate, because 
con^mmiism is contrary to the instincts of human nature. 
During a moment of great religious excitement, a man 
readily believes that he can entirely sacrifice his seltish 
individuality and his peculiar interests ; bnt egotism baa 
its revenge, in proving that absolute disinterestedness 
engenders evils more serious than by the suppression 
of individual rights in property it had hoped to avoid. 
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FERSECUnOH OF IIEKOD AGEIPPA THE FIE8T. 

BAR!jABAa found the Church of Jeniaalein in great 
tnmhle. The year 44 was perilous to it. Besides the 
famine, ihe iires of pei'secntioii wliieh Imd been smo- 
thered since the death of Stephen were rekindled, 

Herod Agripjja, grandson of Herod the Great, liad 
succeeded, since the year 41, in reconetituting the king- 
dom of his grandfather. Thanks to thefavor of Calignla, 
he had reunited under liis doniinalion Batanta, Traelio- 
nites,a part of the Haurau, Cibilene, G-alilee, and tlie Per- 
sea.' The ignoble part which he played in the tragi- 
comedy which raised Oiandius to the empire,' completed 
his fortune. This vile Oriental, in return tor the lessons 
of baseness and perfidy he had given to It<ime, obtained 
for himself Samaria and Judea, and for his brother 
Herod the kingdom of Chalcis.' He had left at Itome 
the worst memories, and the cnielties of Caligula were 
attributed in part to his connsels.* The army and the 
pagan cities of Sebaatfi and Oesarea, which he sacnficed 
to Jerusalem, were averee to him," But the Jews 
found Mm to be generous, munificent, and sympathetic. 
He sought to render himself popular with them, and 
affected a polity quite different from that of Herod 
the Great. The latter was much more regardful of 
the Greek and Roman world than of the Jewish. 
Herod Agrippa, on the contrary, loved Jeruealem. 
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rlgnronaly observed tlie Jewish religion, nffected Bcru- 
piiUniHiiess, and iievef let a day paes without attcndiiii^ to 
liis devotions.' He went so far sis to receive with luild- 
iiess the advice of the i-igoriste, and took the troiilile to 
justify himseit' from theii- I'eproaches.' He I'etiinititl to 
the II ierasoly mites the tribute which each house owed 
tc him.^ Tlie orthodox, in a word, had in him a king 
according t^ tlieir own heart. 

It was inevitable that a prince of this character should 
persecute the Cliristians. Sincere or not, Herod Agrlppa 
was, in the moat thorough eense of the word, a Jewish 
Sovereign.^ Tiie honse of Herod, as it became weaker, 
took to devotion. It was no longer thatbroad profane 
idea of the founder of the dynasty, seeking to make 
the most diverse religions live together nuder the 
comnioTi empire of civilization. Whon Herod Agri|)pa 
for the lii-st time after lie had become king, set foot in 
Alexandria, it was as a King of the Jews tliat he was 
received; it was tliis title which irritated the popula- 
tion and gave rise to endless buffooneries.'" Now what 
could a King of the Jews he, if not the guardian of the 
laws and the traditions, a sovereign theocrat and perse- 
cutor ? From the time of Herod the Great, under whom 
fanaticism was entirely re]>i'essed, until the breaking 
out of the war which led to the ruin of Jerusalem, there 
was thus a constantly augnietiting progress of religions 
ardor. The death of' Caligula (24tii Jan., 41) had pro- 
duced a reaction favorable to the Jews, Claudius was 
generally benevolent towards them," as a result of Ihe 
favorable ear he lent to Herod Agi'ippa and Ileri>J 
King of Ciialcia. Not only did he decide in favor of the 
Jews of Alexandria in their quarrels with the inhabi- 
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tants and allow them the right of choosing an ethnarch, 
but he published, it is said, an edict by which he granted 
to the Jews throughout the whole empire that which ha 
had granted to those of Alexandria ; that is to say, the 
freedom to live according to their own laws, on the sole 
condition of not outraging other worships. Some at- 
tempts at vexatious analogous to those which were 
inflicted under Caligula were repressed.'* Jcriisalem 
was greatly enlarged ; the quarter of Bezetha ivas added 
to the city." The Ri>Liian authority scarcely niaxle itself 
felt, although Vibius Mai-sus, a prudent man, of wide 
public ex])erience, and of a very cultivated mind," who 
had succeeded PubliuB Petronina in tlie function of im- 
perial legate of Syria, drew the attention of the antlior- 
ities at iiome from time to time to the danger of these 
semi-independent Eastern Kingdoms." 

The species of feudality which, since the dealh of 
Tiberius, tended to .establish itself in Syria, and the 
neighboring connti-ies,'* was in fitct an interruption in 
the imperial polity, and had almost uniformly injurioua 
results. The "Kings" coming to Rome were person- 
ages, and exercised there a detestable influence. Tlie 
corruption and abasement of the people, especially 
under Caligula, proceeded in great part from tlie spec- 
tacle furnished by tliese wretches, who were seen suc- 
cessively dragging tlieii- purple at the theatre, at the 
palace of the Csesar, and in the pi-isone." So far as 
concerns the Jews, we have seen that aatonomy meant 
intolerance. The Sovereign Pontificate quitted for a 
moment the family of Hanan, only to enter that of 
Boethns, no less haughty and cruel. A Sovereign 
anxious to please the Jews could not fail to gi-aut them 
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■what they loved best ; tliat is to say, sevei-ities against 
everytliing wJiicli diverged from rigorous ortliodoxy.'* 

Ilui'od Agrippa, in fact, became towards tlie end of 
Ilia reign a violent pereecntor.* Some time before 
Easter of the year 44, ho cut off t]ie head of one of tlie 
l>riiieipa! members of the apostolical college, Jatnes son 
of Zebedee, brother of John, The matter was not pre- 
sented as a religious one ; tliere was no inquisitorial 
process betbre the Sanhedrim; the sentence, as in the 
case of John the Baptist,^ was pronounced by virtue 
of the arbitrary power of the sovereign. Encouraged 
by tiie good elfect which this execution produced upon 
the Jews,*" Herod Agrippa was not willing to atop upon 
so easy a road to popularity. It was the Urst days of 
the feast of Passovei-, ordinarily marked by a redoubled 
fanaticism. Agrippa ordered the imprisonment of 
Peter in the tower of Antonia, and sought to have him 
judged and put to death with great pomp before the 
mass of people then assembled. 

A circumstance with which we are unacquainted, 
and which was regarded as miraculous, opened Peter's 
pnd<iri. Oiie evening, as many of the disciples were 
assembled in the himae of Mary, mother of John- 
Marii, where Peter habitually dwelt, there was sud- 
denly heard a knock at the door. The servant, named 
Rhoda, went to listen, She recognised Peter's voice. 
Transported with joy, instead of opening the door she 
ran back to announce that Peter was there. They re- 
garded her as mad. She swore she spoke the truth. 
"It is his angel," said some of them. The knocking 
was heard repeatedly ; it was indeed himself. Their 
delight was infinite. Peter immediately announced 
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bis deliverance to James, brother of tlie Lard, and to 
the otlier disciples. It wae believed that the angel of 
God bad entered into tbe prison of the apostle and 
made tbe chains fall from his hands and the bolts fly 
ojH!n, Peter related, in fact, all that had })assed 
while be was in a sort of ecstasy ; that after having 
passed the first and second guard, and overleaped tlie 
iron gate which led into the city, tbe angel accompa- 
nied him still the distance of a street, then quitted 
liim ; that then he came 'o himself again and recog- 
nised the hand of God, who had sent a celestial mes- 
senger to deliver liim.^^ 

Agrippa sm-vived these violences but a short timo.^ 
Iti the course of the year 44-, he went to Cesarea to 
celebrate games in lionor of Glandiiia. Tlie eoncoui-se 
of people was extraoi'dinary ; and many from Tyre and 
Sidon, who iiad diifleulcies with him, came tbitlier to 
ask pardon. These festivals were very displeasing to 
the Jews, both becanse they took place in the impure 
city of Cesarea, and becanse they were lield in tbe 
tlieatre. Already, on one occasion, the (iing having 
quitted Jerusalem nnder similar circumstances, a cer- 
tain Rabbi Simeon had proposed to declare him an 
alien to Judaism, and to exclude him from the temple. 
Herod Agi'ippa had carried his condescension so far as 
to place tlie Rabbi beside him in tbe theatre, in order 
to prove to him that notliing passed there conti-ary to 
the law,* and thinking he had thns satisiied tho 
most austere, he allowed himself to indulge hia 
taste for profane pomps. The second day of tbe festi- 
val he entered the theatre very early in tbe morning, 
clothed in a tunic of silver fabric, with a marvellous 
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brilliancy. The effect of this tniiic, glitfeririir in tha 
nijs of the rising aim, was extranrd'iii!irj. The Phoeni- 
cians who snrroiiiided the king lavished upon hiin 
adulations borrowed from paganism. "It is a god," 
tliey cried, " and not a man." The king did not testify 
hie indignation, and did not blame this expression. 
He died iive daj-s afterwards; and Jews and Christiana 
believed that he was struck dead for not having 
repelled with horror a blasphemous flattery. Christian 
tradition represents that he died of a vermicular mala- 
dy,* the piinislimeiit reserved for the enemies of God. 
The symptoms related by Joseplms would lead rather 
to tlie belief that he was poisoned ; and what is 
said in the Acts of the equivocal conduct of the Plioj- 
iiicians, and of the care they took to gain over Blastiis, 
valet of the king, would strengtlieti this hypothesis. 

The death of Herod Agrippa I. led to the end of all 
independence for Jerusalem. The adininistration by 
Procurators was resumed, and Uiis rdgime lasted until 
the groat revolt. This was fortunate for Cliris- 
tianity ; for it is very remarkable that this religion, 
■which was destined to sustain subsequently so terrible 
a struggle against the Eoman euipire, grew up in the 
shadow of tlie Roman principality, under its protection. 
It waa Rome, as we have already several times re- 
marked, which hindered Judaism from giving itself 
up fully to its intolerant instincts, and stiiiing the 
free instincts which were stirred within its bosom. 
Every diminution of Jewish authority was a benefit 
for the nascent sect. Cuspius Fadus, the first of this 
new scries of Procurators, was another Pilate, full of 
firmness, or at least of good-will. But Ciuitdius coii- 
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tinned to show liimself favorable to Jevrisli pretensions, 
chiefly at tiie instigation oi* the young Herod Agri[)].)a, 
sou of Horod Agrippa L, whom he iiept near to his 
person, and whom he greatly loved.'' After the eiiort 
administration of Ouspiiis Fadus, we find the functions 
of Procurator confided to a Jew, to that Tibenns Alex- 
ander, nephew of Philo, and son of the alaharquis of 
the Alexandrian Jews who attained to nigh functions 
and played a great part in the political affairs of 
tlie century. It is true that tlie Jews did not like 
Iiim; and regarded Lira, and with reason, as an apos- 
tate.* 

To cut short these incessantly renewed disputes, re- 
course was had to an expedient in eonforniity with 
sound principles. A sort of separation was made 
lietween the spiritual and tereiporal. The political 
power remained with the prociiratore ; but Herod, 
kingof Chalcis, brother of Agrippa I., was named pre- 
fect of the temple, guardian of the pontifical habits, 
treasurer of the sacred fund, and invested with the 
right of nominating the high-priests.^ At liis death 
(j'ear 48), Herod Agrippa II., son of Herod Agrippa 
I., sncceeded his uncle in his offices, which he retained 
until the great war. Clandins, in all this, manifested 
the greatest kindness. Tlie high Eoman fiuictionaries 
in Syria, although not so strongly disposed as the em- 
peror to (Concessions, acted with great moderation. 
The procnratoi", Ventidius Omuaniis, carried condescen- 
sion so far as to have a soldier beheaded in the midst 
of tiie Jews, drawn up in line, for having torn a copy 
of the Pentateuch.'" It was all usele^, however; 
Josephi.is, with good reason, dates from the adininistra- 
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liou of Oiimaniis tlie disonJers wliiuK ended only wi.li 
tlie desEruetion of Jerneiilein, 

Cliristiaiiity played tio part in these troiibiea." But 
tliese troubles, like Chriatiaiiity itselt^ were one of the 
eymptoujs of the extraordinary fever which devoured 
the Jewish people, and the Divine tmvail which was 
accomplialiing in its niidst, Never had the Jewish 
faith made sneh progress.** The temple of Jeriiaa- 
lem was one of the sanctuaries of the world, the repu- 
tation of which was most widely extended, and wliere 
the offerings were most liberal.^ Judaism had become 
the doniinant religion of varlons portions of Syria. 
The Aauionean princes had violently converted entire 
popnlatiuns to it (Idumeans, Itureans, etc.).*' There 
were many examples of circnmcisiou having been im- 
posed by force '^ the ardor for making proselytes was 
very great.* The house of Herod itself'powei-fnlly 
served the Jewish propaganda. In order to marry 
princesses of this family, whose wealth was innnense, 
the princes of the little dynasties of Emese, of ]*on- 
tuB, and of Cilicia, vassals of the Ilonians, becauie 
Jews." Arabia and Elliiupia counted aldo a gi'eat 
number of converts. Tlie royal familieu of Mesene 
and of Adial>ene, iribntaries of the PartJiians, were 
gained over, especially by their women,^ It was gene- 
rally granted that happiness was found in the know- 
ledge and practice of the iaw^ Even when circujit- 
eisiiiii was not practised, religion was more or less 
modified in the Jewish direction ; a sort of nionothe- 
ibm became the general spirit of religion in Syria. At 
Damascns, a city which was in nowise of laraelitish 
origin, nearly all the women bad adopted the Jewidh 
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riilii!;ion.** Beliind the Pharisaical Judaism tlicrc wat 
thus ibrnied a sort of free JiidaiBiii, of inferior qiitiiify 
not fenowing all the secrets of the sect ;"■ bringing only 
its good-will and ils good heart, but having a greater 
future. Tlie situation was, in all respects, that of the 
Catholicism of our dajs, in which we see, on one hand, 
narrow and pi-ond theologians, who alone would gain 
no more souls for Catholicism than tlie Pharisees gained 
for Judaism ; on the other, pious laymen, very often 
heretics without knowing it, but full of a toucliiug 
zeal, rich in good works and in poetical sentiments, 
altogether occupied in dissimulating or repairing by 
complaisant explanations tlie tiiults of tlieir doctora. 

Oiie of the most extraordinary examples of this ten- 
dency of rehgious souls towards Judaism was thiit given 
by tbe royal family of Adiabene, upon the Tiger.*^ Tiiis 
house, of Persian origin and manners,** already partly 
initiated into Greek culture, ** became entirely Jewish, 
and even preeminently devout; for, as we have already 
said, these proselytes were often more pious than the 
Jews by birth. Izate, cbief tif the family, embraced 
Judaism, through the preaching of a Ji^wtsh mcrcliant 
named Ananias, who, entering tlie seraglio of Abermerig, 
king of Mesenc, fi>r the purposes of bis petty traifio, 
bad converted all the womeTi, and constituted himself 
their spiritual preceptor. Tbe women brought Izate 
into communication with him. Towards ihe same time 
Helen, bis mother, received instruction in the true reli- 
gliin from another Jew. Izate, with the zeal of a new 
convert, wished to be circumcised. But his mother and 
Ananiiis vehemently dissuaded liim from it. Anani;ia 
proved to him that the observation of God's commimd 
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metits was of more importanco tlian circu incision, aiiJ 
that he might be a very good Jew without this coivninny 
Such a tolerance was the privilege of a small numbiT of 
eniightened minds. Some time after, a Jew of G^ililco, 
named Eleazar, finding the king ocoiipied in reading the 
Pentateuch, showed him by texts that he conld not 
observe the law without being circitmeised. Ixate v/.n 
convinced, and submitted immediately to the operation.** 

The conversion of Izate wtia followed by that of liia 
brifther, Monobaze, and of all the family. Toward.'^ the 
year 44, Helen came and established herself at Jerusalem, 
where she biid built for the roya! house of Adiabeno a 
palace and family mausoleum, which still exist.*' She 
rendered herself dear to the Jews by her affability and 
her alms. It was very edifying to see her, like a pious 
Jewess, frequenting the temple, consulting the doctors, 
reading the law, tciiching it to her sons. During the 
plague of the year 44, this holy personage was the pro- 
vidence of the city. She had a large quantity of wheat 
bought in Egypt, and of dried fig^ in Cyprus. Izate, 
on hia part, sent conKiderable sums t/j be distributed 
among the pcx)r. Tlie wealth of Adiabene was in pare 
e-xpended at Jerusalem. The sons of Izate came thither 
to learu the customs and the language of the Jews. All 
this family was thus the resource of this population of 
b'ggars. It acquired there a S(.>rt of citizenship; several 
of its members were found there at the time of the siege 
of Titus;'" others figure in the Talmudic writings, pre- 
sented as raodois of piety and devotedness* 

It is thus that the royal family of Adiabene belongs 
to tha history of Chnstianity. Without being Christian, 
in fact, as certain traditions have represented,^'' Lliia 
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family represented under various aspects the first fciiita 
of the Gentiles. In embracing Jadaism, it obeyed a 
sentiment which was destined to bring over the entire 
pagan world to Christianity. The true Israelites accord- 
iiig to God, were much rather tliese foreigners animated 
by BO profoundly sincere a religious sentiment than the 
arrogant and spiteful Pharisee, for whom rehgion was 
but a pretext for hatred and disdain. These good pro- 
selytes, although they were truly saints, were in nowise 
fanatics. They admitted that true religion might be prac- 
tised under the empire of the most widely differing civil 
codes. They completely separated religion from poli- 
tics. The distinction between the seditious sectjiries, 
who must presently defend Jerusalem with rage, and 
the devoutly pious who, at the first rumur of war, were 
going to flee to the mountains,** made itself more and 
more manifest. 

We may see at least that 'the question as to prose- 
lylOBwas propounded in a very similar manner at once 
in Judaism and in Christianity. On both hands alike 
the void was felt for enlarging the door of enlrance. 
For those who were placed at this point of view, eii-- 
cnmcision was a useless or noxifius custom ; the Mosaic 
observances were simply a mask of a race having no 
value but for the sons of Abraham, Before becoming 
the universal religion, Judaism was obliged to reduce 
itself to a sort of deism, imposing only the duties of 
natural religion. That was a sublime mission to fulfil, 
and to ifc a portion of Judaism, in the fii-st half of the 
first centuiy, lent itself in a very intelligent manner. 
Oil one side, Judaism was one of those innumerable 
national worahips*' of which the world is full, and the 
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sancfiry of wlilcli springs solely from the fact that the 
aiieestoi-s liad adored iii the same way ; on anotlier 
Bide, Jiidaitjiu was the ahaoiute religion, made for all, 
destined to be adopted by all. Tlie terrible flood of 
faimticisra which spread over Jiidea, and which led to 
the war of extermination, cut short this fiitnre. It waa 
Oiiristianity which took upon its own account the task 
which the synagogue had been unable to accomplish. 
Laying aside ritual questions, Christianity continued 
the monotheistic propaganda of Judaism. That which 
had caused the success of Judaism with the women of 
Damascus in the seraglio of Abeuverig, with Ilelen, 
with so many pious proselytes, became the force of 
Christianity throughout an entire world. In this sense 
the glory of Oiiristianity is truly confounded with that 
of Jirdaism. A generation of fanatics deprived this 
latter of its recompense, and lilndcrod its gathering 
tlie harvest it had prepiired. 
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MOYFlMENTSrAKALLKLTO ANU IMITATIVE Of CIIitlBllANrrT— 
SIMON OF GiriO, 

We have now arrived at a pei'ind when Cliristiauity 
may he said to liave hecoine establbhed. In fliu history 
of religions it is only tlie earliest yeai-s during which 
their existence is preearious. If a creed can triiiniiili- 
antly pnas throngh the severe ordeals which awiiit every 
new system, its future is assured. Willi sounder jndg- 
nient tliuu other cotemporary sects, siicli as the Essenes, 
the Baptists, and the followers of Judas the Gaulonite, 
who clung to and perislied with the Jewish iiistitHtioiie, 
tlie fonndt'rs of Christianity displiiyed rare previBion 
ill going forth at an early period to disseiuinate and 
root tlieir Hew o])iiiioiis over the hroad expanse of the 
Goiiiiie world. Tiie uieagreueas of the allusions to 
Christianiiy which are found in Joseplins, in tlieTahnud, 
and in the Gi'eek and Latin wnterc, need not surprise 
ns. Joseplins is transmitted to us hy Cln-istian copyists, 
who have omitted everything uncoLLipiinientary to, their 
faith. It is possilile that lie wrote more at length con- 
cerning Jesus and Ihe Christians than is preserved in 
the edition whicii has been handed down to ns. T!ie 
Talmud in like manner, dnring the Middle Age, ami 
after its fii-st pid>Iicatiou, underwent much abridgment 
and alteration.' Tliis resulted from the severe criticisms 
of the text by ClLristiaii writers, and from 'lie burning 
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of !L iiimiber of utilncky Jews who were found in pi>a' 
gessiun of a work containing what were cousiderBd 
blaapheinons passages. As to tiie Greek and Latin 
writei-s, it is not snrprising that Ifiey paid little atteiitinn 
to a movenit'nt which tiiey could not comprehend, and 
which was going on within a narrow space foreign EC 
them. Christianity was lost to flieir vision upon the 
dark background of Jndaism. It was only a family 
qnarrel amongst the subjects of a degraded nation; 
why trouble themselves about it? Tlie two or three 
passages in which Tacitna and Suetonius mention the 
Clu'istians show that tliG now sect, even if generally 
beyond the visual circle of fnJi publicity, wiis, notwith- 
standing, a prominent fact, since wo are enabled at 
intervals to catch a glimpse of it defining itself with 
considerable clearness of outline thi-ough the mist of 
puhlie inattention. 

The relief, of Ohristlauity above the general level of 
Jewish history in the first, century has also been some- 
what diminished, by the fact tiiat it was not the only 
movement of the kind. At the e]>och we have arrived 
at, Philo had finished his career, so w!u>lly consecrated 
lo the love of virtue. The seet of Judas the Ganlonite 
still existed. This agitator had left the perpetuation 
of his ideas to bis sons, Janifu, Simon, and Menabem. 
riie two former were crucified by cotnmand of the 
renegade procurator Tiberins Alexaudoi'.* Menahem 
remained, and is destined to play an inipurtant part in 
ihe hna! catastrophe of the nation.* In the year 44, 
an enthusiast by the name of Theudas arree, announcing 
tlie speedy deliverance of the Jews, calling on the 
People to follow liim to the desert, and promising like 
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B second Joshua to cause tiiem to pas8 tlry-sht d across 
the Jordan/ This passage was, according to hitn, tlio 
trne baptism which sliould admit every believer into 
tlie kingdom of God. Mi>re tlian four hundred pei-sous 
followed him. The procurator Ciispius T'adus sent out 
against hiin a troop of horse, which dispei-aed his disci- 
ples and slew him.^ A few years before tliis Samaria 
had been stirred by the voice of a fanatic, who pre- 
tended to have had a revelation of the spot on Mount 
Genzim where Moses had concealed the sacred instra- 
meiits of woi-ship. Pilate suppressed this movement 
with great severity." 

In Jerusiileni, tranquillity was at an end. From the 
arrival of the procurator Ventidius Cumaniis {a.. D. 43), 
disturbances were incessant. The excitement reached 
such a point that it became almost impossible to live 
there; the most trifling occurrences brought about ex- 
plosions.' People everywhere felt a strange fermenta- 
tion, a kind of mysterious foreboding. Impostors sprang 
lip on every side.* That fearful scourge, the society of 
zoidots or sicm-ii, began to appear. Wretches armed 
with daggers mingled in the crowds, gave the fatal 
tlirust to their victims, and were the first to cry murder. 
Hardly a day passed that si>me assassination of this kind 
was not told of. An extraordinary terror spread around. 
JusephuS spsiiks of the crimes of the zealots as pure 
wickedness f but it cannot be doubted that they sprang 
in part from fanaticism.'" It was to defend the law 
and the testimony that these wretches drew the poni- 
ard. Whoever was wanting in their view in one ot 
the requirements of the Jaw, was judged and at once 
executed. They believed that in so doing they were 
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ix^nderliig a service most meritorious and (ilcasiiig to 
God. 

Dreams like those of Tlieudas occurred everywhere. 
Hen calling themselves inspired, drew the people ufr«r 
tliem into tiie desert, under the pretext of showing 
them by manifest signs that God was about to de- 
liver them. The Roman authorities exterminated tlie 
dnpes of these agitators in crowds." An Egyptian 
Jew wlio came to Jerusalem about the year 56, sne- 
ceeded by his devices in drawing after him thirty 
tiionsaiid persons, among whom wure fonr thonsand 
zealots. From the desert he was going to lead tiiem 
to the Mount of Olives, that they niiglit thence be- 
hold the walls of Jerusalem cnunble at his com- 
mand. Felix, who was at that time procurator, 
marched against him, and dispersed his band. The 
Egyptian escaped and was seen no more." But, as we 
see in a diseased body one malady succeed another, 
soon afterwards there appeared iiere' and thei-e troops 
of magicians and robbers, who openly excited the 
people to revolt, and threatened with death those who 
should continue to obey the Roman authorities. Under 
this pretext they murdered and pillaged the rich, burned 
villages, and lilled all Jndea with the marks of their 
outrages.'^ A terrible war seemed impending. A 
spirit of madnesa reigned everywhere, and the imngi- 
nation of the people was kept in a state bordering ou 
lunacy. 

It is not impossible that Theudas may have had an 
idea of imitating the acts of Jesus and John the Bap- 
tist. At any rate such an imitation is evident in the 
accounts of Simon of Gitto, if we may credit the Chi-ia- 
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tian traditions.'* "We liave already ciiwiiiitcrcd liim 
ill cominuiiicittioii witJJ the apostles on the fii-at niiseiori 
of Philip to Samaria. He attained his celebrity during 
the reign of the Emperor Clandius." His niiraclos were 
iinqiiestiooed, and all Samaria regarded him as a supei^ 
natural being." 

Miraeles were not, however, the only baeis of hid 
renown. He t-anght a doctrine, it sueraa, of wliich it 
in difficult for iis to acquire a definite kuowied^o, in a 
treatise entitled ''The Great Exposition," which ia 
aRcribed to liiin, and it few extracts from which have 
come down to us, being probably oiiiy a modifii;d 
expression of his ideas. '^ During liis sojonrn at Alex- 
andria, wJiere he studied the Grecian phiUiaophy, he 
appcjire to have framed a syslem of syncretic theology 
and allegorical exegesis, in many respects analogona 
to that of Philo.'^ His system is not witiiont sublimity. 
Soiiietiiiiee it reminds us <)f (he Jewish Kabala, some- 
times of the pantheistic theories of ludian ]ihi!o8iiphy ; 
and in other respects it resernhles that of the Buddhists 
and ihe Pai-sees.'* The primal being is, " He who is, 
has been, and shall lie,"*' i.e. the Ja/i-veh of the Sania- 
ritiihs, understood according to the etymological force 
of the name, as the eternal and only Being, seH'-begot- 
tun, solf-aiigrnenting, seif-seeking, and self-finding — 'he 
ftilher, mother, sister, spouse, and son of bimseli'.*' In 
this iutinite being, al! things exist poteniially to all 
eterniry; and pass into action and reality through 
human conscience, reason, language, and science."^ The 
nnivcrte is explained either iipi>u liie basis of a hier- 
archy of abstraet principles like the jEma of Gnosticism 
and the Sephirotie tree of the Kabala, or upon that 
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of ail order of angels appiiceiitij' borrowed from the 
Puraian doctrine. Soniefimos these abHtrficti'iiia are 
presented as ropresentatioris of physical and plijaioio- 
gical facts, Eleewliere, tlie "divine powers," con- 
eidered as dietiiict stibsfaiices, are realized in succiissivo 
incarnations, either in the male or female tiirni, whose 
end is the emancipation of th<^e beings which are 
enslaved in tlie bi>iids of materia! existtmee. T!ie 
liif^hfSt of these "Powei-s" is called "the Great," 
whicli is tin) niiivci-saj Providence, the intelligeiit soul 
of this world.*'' It ia ninscnliiio. Siiinni passed for an 
iircarnation of ihie s]iirit. In eonm-xion with it is its 
feminine connterpart, "ihe Great Tlionglit." Accns- 
tomed to clollie his theories in a strange symbolism, 
and to devise allegorical interpretations for the ancient 
writings botli sacred and profane, Sinnin, or whoever 
was the author of "The Great: Expitsiiion," ascribed to 
this Divine existence tlie niinio of " Ilelen;i,"- thereby 
Bignitying tliat she was the oliject of nnivei-sal pursuit, 
the eternal canse of dispnie iunong men, and that she 
avenged herself on her enemies by depriving tlieni of 
sight nntij Ibo moment they uonaentcd to recant;" — a 
strange theory, and one which, imperfectly nnderstood 
or designpdly travestied, gave rise anning the early 
Fathers of the Chnrcli to rlie most puerile legends.* 
Tiie acquaintance ,with Greek litcratnre possessed by 
the author of "Tlie Great Expiniition" is at all events 
very remarkable. He contended that, rightiy nnder- 
stood, the heatlien writings sufficed for the knowledge 
of ail things.* E[is broad eclectietsin embraced all 
revelations, and sought to combine tiiem into one sole 
and iuiiversal sys'cn) of accepted triitlis. 
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nis plan waa essentially quite similar to lliat ot 
Valemiiina, auii to the doctrines in regard to tlie Divine 
Persons which are Ibniid in the fourth Gospel, in I'hilo, 
and ill the Targiiins.*' The '■ Metatronos," *' which the 
Jews placed at the side of the Deity, and almost iti his 
bosom, strongly resembles "Tlie Great Power." In 
Samaritan theology we Hnd a Great Angel, who presides 
over other angels, and we find also a variety of manifes- 
tations or "Divine Virtaes," analogous to those of the 
Kabala." It appears certain, then, that Simon of Gitto 
wasa theosophistof thetypeof Philo and the Kabaiists. 
Perhaps he may have come near to Christianity, but cer- 
tainly he did not attach himself to it in any defined way. 

Whether he actnally bonowed anything from the 
disciples of Jesus, is difiicult to decide. If " The Great 
Exposition " is the expression of his ideas in any degree, 
it iiinst be admitted that npnn several points he is in 
advance of the Christian ideas, and that npon othera ho 
adopts them with much fiihiess.*' He seems to have 
attempted an eeiectieism similar to that which Mahomet 
afterwai-ds adopted, and to have based his religions 
action npon the preliminary belief in the divine mission 
of John and of Jesus.'' He professed to bear a mystic 
relation to them. He asserted, it is said, that it was he 
himself who appeared to the Samaritans as the Father, 
to the Jews by the visible crnciiixion of the Son, and to 
the Gentiles by the inspiration of the Holy Gliost.^ 
lie also, it would seem, prepared the way for the doc- 
trine of the "Docetje." He claimed to have snifereil 
in Judea in the person of Jesns, but that his suffering 
was only apparent.^ These pretensions to Divinity 
and claims of adoration have probably been exagge- 
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I'iitc^d by tlje ChriBtiane, who have in every way Bfnijji.t 
to cover liim witli odinin. 

The doctrine of "the Great Exposition" ia tliat of 
nearly all the Gnostic writings ; and ifSimon really pro- 
fessed that doctrine, it is with good reason that the Fathers 
charged him with heing the founder of Gnosticism,'* It 
is our belief that the " Exposition " has only a relative 
authenticity; that it is to the doctrine of Simon very 
nearly what the fourth Gospel is to the ideas of Jesus ; 
and tliat it dates from the earlier years of the second 
century, the epoch when the theosophic notions of the 
Logos acquired a definite ascendency. Those notions, of 
which we shall find the germ in the Christian Oliurch, 
about the year 60,'° may, however, have been Icnown to 
Simon, wliose career was probably prolonged until the 
dose of tlie century. 

The notion then that we obtain of this enigmatic per- 
sonage is, tliat he was a kind of plagiarist of Christiani- 
ty. IiTiiuition seems to have been a constant habit of 
the Samiiritans.'* In the same manner as they had al- 
ways been imitators of the Jewish ceremonies of Jerusa- 
lem, so these sectaries bad uho their copy of Oliristianity, 
their Gnosis, their theosophic specuh\ti"us, and their 
Kabida. Out we shall pi-obably remain for ever igno- 
rant whether Simon was ii respectable imitator, who just 
fell short of success, or only an immoral and insincere 
juggler, who was working for his own profit and cele- 
brity a doctrine stitched together oni of the rags of otVier 
Bystenis.*' He thus .issumes in history a most diffi*;ult 
pjsition ; be walks on a tight-rope, where no hesiuition 
is permitted; in such a case there is no midway path 
between ridiculous failure and triumphant success. 
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We have yet to examine whether the legends relative 
to Simon's sojourn at Rome comprise any truth. ]t ia 
at leiist certain that the Simonian sect continuecl as far 
down aa the third century ;^ that it possessed eimrches aa 
far as Anti<x:h — perhaps even at Eome; and that Me- 
rander of Capharet*:s and Cleobius^ sustained the same 
doctrine, or at least imitated Simon's performance aa 
theurgist mth more or leas recurrence in type to the acta 
of Jesus and itie apostles. Simon and his followers were 
in great esteem among their co-religionista. Sects of 
the sjime kind, parallel with Christianity/* and more or 
leas tinctured with Gnosticism, continued to spring up 
among the SamarilaHs, until their almost tot;d destruc- 
tion by Justiniiiu, It wiis the lot of this little reli^fioua 
community to receive an impression from everything 
that hitppened in its vicinity, without producing any- 
thing altogether originiil. 

As to Christians, the memory of Simon was amongst 
them an abomination. Those itlusiona of his which so 
closely. resem'iled their own, were irntating to them. 
To have competed with the success of the apostles was 
the m')st unpardonable of crimes. They pretended 
that fhe woudem performed by Simon and his discipiea 
were works of the devil, and they, branded the Samari- 
tan theosophist with the title of " Sorcerer,"" which 
bis helievers took in high dudgeon. The entire Chris- 
tian account of Sinnin liears the imprint of concentntt- 
ed hatred. The niaxims of quietism were aserilied to 
him, wifh the exeesees which are generally supposed to 
be tiicir consequence. He was considered the father 
of all error, theprimitive heresiarcK Tliej' delighted lu 
recounting hiii ludieroua adventures, and his defeats by 
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the apostlo Peter,** and attributud to tlie vilost iiiotivea 
his apparent tendency towards Ciiristiiinity. TliO} 
wei'e 8o preoccnpied with }iis name r.hat they read it at 
random upon columns whore it did not exiat." Tlio 
Bymlwliem in which he had clothed his ideas was inter- 
preted in tiie moat grotesqne way. The "Helena," 
■whom he identified with "The Firat Litelligence," be- 
came a girl of the town purchased by him in the 
Btreete of Tyre.** Ilis very name, hated nearly as mnch 
as that of Judas, and used as a synouyni ol Anti-apos- 
/fe,^* became llie grossest word of abuse and a pi-over- 
bial expression to deeiftnate a professional impostor or 
adveiisary of truth whom it was desired to refer to 
under a disguise.*^ -He was the first enemy of Chris- 
tianity, or rather the first personage whom Christianity 
ti'eated as such. It is sufficient to say that neither 
pions frauds nor calnmny were spared in defaming 
him.*^ Criticism in snch a case need not attempt a 
rehabilitation ; it baa no docnments on the other side. 
All it can do is to show the physiognomy of the tradi- 
tions and the set purpose of abuse which they display. 
At least it should prevent the loading of the memory 
of the Samaritan theargisfc with a resemblance which 
may be only aocidental. In a story related by Josephus, 
a Jewish sorcerer named Stmon, a native of Cyprus, 
plays for the procurator Felix the part of a Pandjirus." 
The circumstances of this story do not aeoord well enough 
with what is known of Simon of G-itto, to make him re- 
sponsible for the acts of a person who may have htid 
nothing in common with him but a name borne by thou- 
sands, and a pretension to supernutural powers, which was 
unfortunately shared by a crowd of bis cotemporurles. 
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OKNERAT, PKOOltliSa OF 'i'UE CIIEISTIAN 

We have seen Barnabas leaving Antioeh in ordur to 
carry to the fiiilhl'ul at Jerusalem the coritii!mtiorts of 
their brethren in Syria, and arriving at Jerusalem in 
time to be present at atsveral of the excitomentd occa- 
sioned there by the persecutioa of Ileroil Agrippa,* 
Let us now follow hirn again to Autrooti, where, at tbia 
period, all the creative energy of the sect seems to have 
been concentrated. 

Barnabas took back a zeaious assistant, his cousin 
John-Mai'k, the disciple of Peter,^ and the son of that 
JJary at whose house the chief apostle hived to stay. 
Doubtless in calling tlii.s new co-worker to his aid, he had 
already in view the great enterprise in which tliey were 
to embark. Perhaps he fores:iw the di.iputes it would 
occasion, and was well pleased to engage in it one who 
was understood to be the right hand of Petei', whose 
influence in general matters wais predominant. 

The enterprise itself was no less than a series of gre'^t 
missiojis starting from Antioeh and seeking the conver- 
sion of the world. Like al! the great resolves of the 
early Chii ch, this idea was ascribed to a direct inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. A special call, a auperuatural 
election, wiis believed to have been vouchsafed to the 
Church of Antioeh while engaged in fasting and prayer, 
Perhapf one of the prophels of the Chni-ch, Menaiiem, 
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or LuGiua, uttered under tbp, power of the gift of tongue? 
the words intiinatiiig that Paul and Barnabas wera pre- 
destined ti> this mission.' . Paul w;ia cfjnviiiced that God 
had chosen him from his mother's womb for this task, 
to which thenceforth he exclusively devoted himself.* 

The two upostlee took witli them, as an asaistaut in 
the details of tlieir enterprise, the John-Mark whom 
Uai'nahas had brought from Jerusalem." When the 
preparations were completed, after fasting and prayer, 
and laying on of hands as a sign of the autliority confer- 
red by the Oliiirch itself on the apostles," they were coni- 
niended to the grace of God, and set out.' "Whither 
they should journey, and what racea they should evan- 
gelize, is what we are now to learn, 

Tlie early missions were all directed westward, or in 
other words adopted the Eoman empire for their scene 
of operations. Excepting ef)me small provinces between 
tlie Tlgi-is and the Euphrates nnder the rule of the 
Arsacides, the Parthian countries received no Chi-istian 
missioHS during the first century,^ Until the reigns of 
the Sassanides, Christianity did not pass eastward 
beyond the Tigris. Tliis important fact was due to two 
causes, the Mediterranean sea, and the Roman empire. 

For a thousand years the Mediterranean had been 
tlie great pathway of ideas and civilizations. Tlie 
Komans, in extirpating its pirates, had rendered it an 
nneqiiaUed method pf intercom-se, A numerous coast- 
ing-marine made it very easy to pass from point to point 
on the borders of this immense lake. The comparative 
safety of the imperial highways, the protection afforded 
by the civil authority, the diifnsion of tlie Jews around 
the Mediterranean coasts, the spreading of the Greek 
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language over tlieir eastern portion, and llie unity of 
civilization, wliich tii-at tlie Greeks, and then the Roinanfi, 
ha^ extended over those coiiiitriefi, ali joined to mnko 
tlie map of tlie empire a map of the regions set apart 
for Christian missions, and destined to be Cln-istiaiiized. 
The Roman world became the Christian world, and ia 
tliis sense tlie foundere ,,of the empire may bo called fho 
founders of the Christian monarcliy. Every province 
conquered l)y the empire was a conqnest for Clnistianity. 
Had the apostJes been placed in presence of an inde- 
pendent Asia Minor; of a Greece or an Italy divided 
into a hnndred little repnl)lics ; of a Gaul, Spain, Africa ; 
of Effypt with her ancient institutions — we cannot con- 
ceive of their sneceediug, or even imagine that snch a 
project could have been serionsly formed. The unity 
of tlie empire was the preliminary condition of all great 
religious conversions wliicli eluuild transcend lines of 
nationality. Tliis the cnipire saw clvarly in the fourth 
centnry ; it became Christian. It perceived ihat it liad 
established Chrisiianity without knowing it; a religion 
conterminous with the Roman territory, identified with 
the empire, and capable of inspiringit with new life. The 
Ciinrch, on the other hand, became entirely Roman, and 
Las remained down to our own day as a fragment of the 
empire. Had any one told Paul that Claudius was hia 
chief coSperator, or Claudius that the Jew jnst setting 
out from Antioch was about to fannd the most endunng 
part of the imperial structure, both would have been 
much astonished. Nevertheless both sayings would 
have been true. 

Syria was the first eouufry out of Judea in which 
Christianity became naturally established. This waa 
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a:i evident result of the vicinity of Palestine and ot the 
great nnmber of J(3W(j living in Syria. '" Tlus apnsMua 
visited Cyprne, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, and 
Italy next, in order, and only a few years after, Soiitlieni 
Ganl, Spain, and the coast of Africa, altliongh made 
acquainted with the Gospel at an early perio.i, may bo 
cimsidered as of a more recent epoch in tlie building np 
of the new faitli. 

It was the same with Egypt. Egypt plays hardly 
any part in the apostolic history, and the niisstionaries 
seeni to have systemuticully passed it by. Althongli 
after the third century it was the scene of such inoineii- 
tons events in religious liistory, it was at firet very 
backward in Christian progress. ApoUos was fho only 
teacher of Christianiry wlio aine from the Alexandrian 
sciiool, and he learned it dnring his friivels." Tlie 
cause of this remarkable fact will be found in the inea- 
greness of the intercourse between the Egyptian and 
the Palestinian Jews ; and above all in ttie circumstance 
tliat Jewish Egypt hud a separate religious develop- 
ment in the teachings of Philo and tlie Therapentte, 
winch were its special Christianity, and wliJeh India- 
posed it to lend an attentive ear to any other.'' As to 
heathen Egypt, lier religious institutions were much 
more tenacious than those of Greco-Itoman paganism." 
The Egyptian idolatry was yet in fall vigor. It was 
almost the epoch when the enormous temples of Esneh 
and Ombos were constrncted, and when tiie liope of 
finding a last Ptolemy, a national Messiah in the little 
Cesarion, inspired the building of Dendera and Ilor- 
raonthis, which will compare with the finest works of 
the Pharitohs. Christianity planted itselt everywhero 
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upon tlie ruins of natioiiHl feeling and local worsliips 
Tbe degi-adatiori of iiiiiid in Egypt also made very rare 
those religious aspirations wliieli opened so easy a road 
to Christianity in other regions. 

A flash of light from Syria, illumining almost at 
once the three great peninsnhis of Asia Minor, Greecej 
and Italy, and soon followed by a second, which ex- 
tended over nearly the whole Mediterranean seabojii'd 
— snch was the tirst appai-ition of Christianity. The 
couree of the apostolic vessels was always much the 
same. The Christian preaching seems to have fol- 
lowed a road already laid oat, and which is no other 
than that of the Jewish emigration. Like a contagion 
which, having its point of departure at the head of the 
Mediterranean, appears all at once at a number of 
separate points on tlie shore by a secret communica- 
tion, Cliriatianity had its points in a manner nnarked in 
advance. They were nearly all places where there 
existed colonies of Jews. The synagogne generally 
preceded the chnreh. It was like a train of powder, 
or more correctly, an electric cord, along which the 
new idea ran with almost instantaneous rapidity. 

During a century and a half Judaism, which had 
previously been conlined to the East and to Egypt, 
had been spreading westward. Gyrene, Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, and certain cities of Macedonia, Greece, and 
Italy, contained large Jewish colonies." The Jews 
firat exemplified that species of patriotism which the 
Paraees, the Armenians, and in some degree the mod- 
eiMi {jrecks, have shown in later ages ; — a patriotism of 
great warmth, thongh not attached to any particular 
locality; a patriotism of a nation of merchants wan- 
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doring evei'ywhere, and everywhere recognistng each 
other as brothers ; a patriotism which results in fonn- 
ing no great compact states, but small autonomic com- 
munities within other states. Closely associated among 
themselves, the dispei-sed Jews formed quasi-indepen- 
dent congregations within the cities, having tlieir own 
magisti'ates and their own councils, some of whom 
were invested witli powers approaching sovereignty 
itself. Tiiey dwelt in quartere by themseives, outside 
of the ordinary jurisdiction, despised by the other 
citizens, and liappy enough at home. They were rather 
poor than rich. Tlie epoch of the gi-eat Jewisli for- 
tunes had not yet arrived ; they began in Spain under 
tlie Visigoths.'* Tiie monopoly of finance by the Jews 
resnlted from the lack of administrative capacity in 
the barbarians, and from the hatred manifested by 
the Church against monetary science and her superfi- 
cial notions about usury. Nothing of the kind oc- 
curred in the Roman empire. Bat when a Jew is not 
i-ieh, he is poor; liourgeoia comfort is not his forte. 
He is capable of endnring poverty ; and lie ip still mors 
capable of combining the fiercest religions energy with 
the rarest commercial skill. Theological eccentric! fies 
are not at all inconsistent with good sense in conduct- 
ing business. In Kngland, America, and Russia, the 
sti'angest sectaries, Ii-vingites, Latter-Day Saints, Rae- 
kolniks, are able business-men. 

It has always been characteristic of unadulterated 
Jewish life to produce much gaii-ty and cordiality. In 
that little world of theirs they loved each other, they re- 
vered their common history, and their religious eerenio 
nies mingled pleasuntly with their daily existencp. It 
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was analogous to the separate commiinit.es ■wliioli still 
exist in Tarkisli cities, sueli as the Greek, the Arme- 
nian, and the Hebrew quarters at Smyrna, where they 
are all acquainted, and live and intrigue together. In 
tiiese little republics, religious affiiira always control poli- 
tics, or I'uther supply the want of the latter. Amongst 
them a heresy is an affair of state, and a schism always 
arises out of some personal diificulty. The Romans, 
with rare exceptions, never penetrated these secluded 
qnartere. The synagogues published decrees, awarded 
honors, and acted like real municipalities.'" Their influ- 
ence was extreme. In Alexandria, it is predominant in 
all the internal history of the city." At Rome the Jews 
were numeTOUs and constituted a body, the support of 
which was by no means to be despised, Cicero claims 
the credit of courage for having resisted some uf their 
deTnunds.'* Cassar protected them, and found tliem 
fuithfui.^* Tiberius was obliged, in order to control 
thein, to reB(Jrt to the severest measures.^' Caligula, 
whose reign was most calamitous to them in the East, 
allowed them freedom of association at Rome.-^ Clau- 
dius, who favored them in Judea, found it necessary to 
expe! them from the city.*' They were encountt^red 
everywhere,^ and it was even said of tliem as of the 
GJreeks, that when themselves subdued, they had suc- 
ceeded in imposing laws on their conquerors.^ 

The feelings of the native population towards these 
foreigners were very diverse. On the one band that 
strong sentiment of repulsion and antipathy which the 
Jews have invariably inspired where sufGciently nume- 
rous and organized, by their jealous love of isolation, 
their rcvengefnl nature, and their exclusive habits, maui- 
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ftsted itself with great furce.'* "When they weic free 
they were in fact a privileged cJasa, for they oijoyed the 
advantages of society, without sustaining its Ijardens.^' 
Charlatans took advantage of the curiosity inspired by 
their religious rites, and under pretence of exposing their 
secrets, acted all sorts of impostures,^ Violent and semi- 
burlesque pamphlets, like that of Apioii, nourished the 
pagan enmity, and were too olteii the aouroes whence 
the profane historians derived their information.^ Tho 
Jews seem to have been generally sullen and full of 
comphiints. They were looketl upon as a secret soeioty, 
malevolent towards others, the members of which were 
pledged to push forward their own interests at any cost, 
n-gardlesa of injury to their fellow-rocn."" Their singu- 
lar customs, their aversion to certain kinds of food, their 
filth and unpleasant odor,^' their i-eligiiiius scruples, their 
minute observances on the Sabbath, all ap[)eared absurd 
and ridiculous.^ Placed under a social ban, it was a natu- 
ral consequence that Ihey should cure nothing about refined 
appearances. They were met everywhere travelling with 
garments shiny with dirt, with an awkward air, a weary 
mien, a cadaverous skin, and large, sunken eyes,^ assum- 
ing a hypocritical and obsequious manner, and bei^d- 
ing apart with their women and children, and their bundles 
and hamper, which composed their whole movable pos- 
sessions.** In thetownstheyexercised the meanest trades ; 
they were beggars,^ rag-pickers, match-venders,^^andsma!l 
peddlers. Their history and their law were alike unjustly 
reviled. Sometimes they were called cruel and supersti- 
tious ;" ^ sometimes atheists and despisevs of tlie goda.** 
Their hatred of images appeared purely impious. Above 
all, circumcision aHorded a theme for endless raillery.^" 
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But snc!i superficial estimates were not concurred it 
by every one, Tiie Jews liad as many iVieuds Jis de- 
tractors. Tiieir gravity and good morals, and tlie mn- 
pliclty of tlieir religion, were attractive to many pei-sona, 
wbo recognised in tliem something siipenor. A vast 
monotheistic ar,d Mosaic propaganda was organized,*' 
ae it were a powerful vortex aronnd this singular race. 
The poor Jew peddler of the Ti-aiisteverine,*^ setting oul 
in the morninj^with hie basket of small wares, ofien 
returned at evening enriclieil with alms from some 
pions hand.*' Women in particular were attracted 
towai-ds tliese ragged missionaries." Jnvenal enume- 
rates their leaning towards the Jewish religion as one 
of the vices of the ladies of his time," Those who 
■were converted, gloried in the treasure they had fuuud 
and the happiness they enjoyed,** Tlie old Greek and 
RoTnan mind resisted stoutly ; contempt and hatred of 
Jews were the sure emotions of cultivated intellects, 
such as Cicero, Horace, Seneca, Jnvenal, Tacitus, 
Quintilian, and Suetonius,*' On the other side, the 
enonnons mass of mingled populations which had be- 
come subject to ihe empire and to whom the old Romau 
intellect and Greek learning were foreign or indifferent, 
gladly and spontaneously welcomed a community 
where they observed such touching examples of con- 
cord, charily, and mutual aid,*' of content, industry,*" 
and proud poverty. The institution of mendicity, 
which afterwards became entirely Christian, was at 
that time Jewish. The' mendicant by profession, 
"formed to it by his mother," presented himself to 
tlie minds of the poets of the day as a Jew.™ 

Exemption from some civil burdens, especially mili- 
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tarj dwlry, may also have contributed to caiise tlio lot 
of tlie Je\F8 to bo regarded ae.desirable,*' The Siatc at 
that period deinanded aiaiiy sacrificee, and afi'ordud tevv 
mora! advantagea or pleaauree. It created an icy co!d- 
11663 88 in a, uniform and shelterless plain, riiunan life, 
which was so melancholy under tlie rule of paganism, 
regained its charm and its value in the mild atmi> 
spheres of the synagogue and the Church. T!iere waa 
little enough liberty there, it is true. The brethren 
watched each other and tormented each other unceas- 
ingly. But altlioiigh the internal life of these com- 
mnnities was anything but tranquil, it waa very enjoya- 
ble, and ppople did not abandon it ; it had no a^ios- 
tates. The poor enjoyed content within ita circle ; and 
dwelling in tlie (jiiiet of an nntroublel conscience, re- 
garded riches without envy.'^ The truly democratic 
idea of the folly of worldly things, and the .anity of 
riches and profane honors, waa there completely embo- 
died. They were but little acquainted with the pagan 
world, and judged it with inleniperate severity. Ro- 
man civilization appeared to them a mass of hateful 
vices and iniquities,'^ just as an honest ryitvriiT of our 
day, imbued with socialistic declamation, pictures the 
" aristocrat " to bimseU" in the blackest colora. But 
there was abundance of life, gaiety, an I interest 
amongst these people, and is to this moment in the 
poorest synagngiies of Poland and Galicia. Thtdr 
lack of reftnoment and elegance in habits was compen- 
sated for by a warm family attachment and ])a!riarchal 
hospitality. In high circles, on the contrary, egotism 
and self-seeking had arrived at their fullest growth. 
The words of Za,chariah were being verified, tlial 
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men of all nations should " take hold of tliu bV\v\ of 
lilm that is a Jew" and cry, bring iis to Joriisiilom !*' 
There was not a large city wliere were not oheervcd the 
Sabbath, the fast, and the other ceremonies of the He- 
brew faith." Josephns ventured to challenge all wJio 
donbted this to look aronnd in their own neighbor- 
hood or even their own houses, and see if they would 
not find his assertion confirmed,''^ The residence at 
Konie and access to the emperor permitted to several 
raembem of the family of Ilerod, who performed their 
own rites openly, contributed much to the impunity 
enjoyed by their religion.''^ Besides, the Sabbath pre- 
vailed as it were of nece^ity in localities where Jews 
resided. Their persistence in keeping their shops 
closed on that day, foreed many of their neighbors to 
modify their own habits accordingly. Thus at Salonica 
it may bo said that the Sabbath is observed to this day, 
the Jewish population being rich and nnmcrous enough 
to make the law, and bj the cessation of their own 
business to prescribe a day of repose. 

Almost as mncli as the Jew, and often in company with 
liitn, was tJie Syrian an active iiistrnuientin the conquest 
of the West by the East."* Tliey were sometimes con- 
founded together, aTid Oiccni thought he had discovered 
their common trait when he called them " nations bom 
to be slaves."*' It was that which insured to them the 
control of the fntm'e, for the future then belonged to 
the slaves of the earth. Not less characteristic of the 
Syiian, was his readiness, qnickness, and the superficial 
clearnosB of hia thought. The Syrian nature is Uke the 
passing imagery of the clouds. We see every moment 
certain outlines of giaceful form, but they never be- 
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como united into a complete design. In tlie darkness, 
by the flickering light of a lamp, the Syrian mmiMii 
with her veil, her wistful eyes, and her infinite languor, 
causes a brief illusion. Afterwards, wiicn we would 
analyse her beauty, it disappeare; it cannot enduro ex- 
amination, and it lasts only three or four yeiii-s. Whiit 
is most charming in the Syrian race is the child of five 
or six yeai"a old, contrary to Greece, where the chill 
was nothing, the youth inferior to the man, and the 
man to the ancient.^ Syrian intelligence attracts us at 
first with its air of promptness and vivacity, but it 
lacks fixedness and solidity, something like that " golden 
wine " of Lihanns which causes an agreeable excitement, 
but soon palls on the taste. The true gifts of Qoi 
have something about them at once fine and gtrong, 
exciting and enduring. Greece is more appreciated 
to-day than ever before, and will be more and more 
continually. 

Many of the Syrian emigrants who were attracted 
westward in the pursuit of fortune were more or less 
attached to Judaism. Others remained faiihful to the 
worship of their own village,*' tliaC is, to flie memory of 
some tenip!e dedicated to a local " Jupi:er""^ wlio was 
ordinarily the Supreme Deity designated by some 
special title;*' and they thus carried witli them a bind 
of monotheism under the diugnise of their strange 
divinities. At least in comparison with tlie perfectly 
distinct divine personalities of the Greek and Romnn 
polytheism, the Syrian gods being nuistly synonymes 
of the sun, were almost the brothers of tlie one 
Deity.** Like their long and enervating chants, tliese 
Syrian rites appeared lees dry than tlie Latin and less 
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empty tlian tlie Greek. The women acquired iVom 
them a mixture of ecslasy and voluptuousness. Thoso 
Syrian women were always strange creatures, disputed 
for by God and Satan, and oscillating between the 
saint and the demon. The saint of serious virtues, of 
heroic self-denial, of accomplished vows, belongs to 
other races and climes. The saint of vivid iinagin- 
ings, of absolute en tran cements, and of sudden devo- 
tion, is tlio saint of Syria. The demoniac of our 
Middle Age became tlie slave of Satan through 
baseness or crime; that of Syria was distracted by the 
idea! — tlie woman of wonnded affections, who avenges 
heraelf by madness or refusal to speak, and who needs 
only a gentle word and kind look to restore her. 
Transported to the western woi'ld, the Syrian women 
acquired influence, sometimes by evil feminine arts, 
but ofiener by real capacity and moral superior! ry. 
This happened in a special degree about a linnih'cd 
and fiffy yeare later, when the most important perwn- 
ages of Rome married Syrian wives, who at once ac- 
quired a great ascendency over afiaire. Tlie Mussul- 
man woman of the present time, a noisy scold and 
foolish fanatic, existmg for scarce anything but evil, 
and almost incapable of virtue, ought not to make ns 
forget such as Julia Domna, Julia Mresa, Julia Ma- 
mssa, and Jnlia Sceniia, who introduced into Rome a 
spirit of toleration and a mystical feeling in religion 
which were till then unknown. What is also well 
worthy of remai'k is, that the Syrian dynastj' thus es- 
tablished was friendly to Christianity, and that Ma- 
msea, and afterwards the Emperor Philip the Arabian,® 
passed for Christians. In the third and fourth centuries 
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Chnstiaiiity was tlie predoiiiiiiaiit roHyioii nf Syriii, mul 
next to PaleatitiGj Syria played tlie greatest part in its 
establisiiment. 

It was especially at Rome that the Syrian in the iiret 
century exercised iiis penetrating activity. Ititnisted 
with almost every kind of ordinary duty, guide, inea- 
eenger, and lettej '-bearer, the Si/ru^ was admitted 
everywhere, bringing with him the language and man- 
mere of his own laiiil."* He possessed neither the pride 
nof the philosophic loftiness of Enropeans, niiich less 
tlieir bodily vigor. Of weak frame, pale and often 
fevcrisli, and not knowing how to eat or sleep at stated 
hoiire, after the fasiiion of onr slower races; consuming 
little meat, and subsisting on onions and puTnpkins; 
sJceping little and uneasily — tiie Syrian was habitually 
ailing and died youiig.«=' What did belong to him was 
humility, inildnees, aftubility, anil good-natnre ; no 
solidity of mind, but much tliat was agreeable; little 
sound sense, unless iu driving a bargain ; but an asto- 
nishing warmth and zeal, and a truly feminine seduc- 
tiveness. Having never exercised any political fimctione, 
he was ppecially apt for religions movements. The poor 
Maronite, effeminate, Immble, and destitute, has bronghfc 
about the greatest of revohitions. His ancestor, the 
SyruH of Borne, was the most zealous, niessengec of the 
good news to alt afflicted souls. Every year colonies 
of Syrians arrived in Greece, Italy, and Ganl, impelled 
by their natural tastefor trade and small employments." 
They could be recognised on board of the vessels by 
their numerous families, by the troops of pretty chil- 
dren nearly alike in age, and the mother with the 
ciiildieii air of a j^irl of fom-tecn keeping close lu bei 
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linsbaiid's tilde, submissive and Btniliiig, and scarctil.7 
Buperinr to ■her oldest offispritif^." Tiie heads of th's 
peaceful group are not very si.roiigly marked. Tliero 
is no ArcliiinedeB there, no Philo or Plndias.' But tliis 
Syrian trader, now arrived at Rome, will Ije a kind and 
rnercitul man, eliaritable to liis coniitrymen, and a tneiid 
to the poor. He will talk witJi the slaves, and reveal 
to tlieni an nsylnm wliere tlioso miserable beings, con- 
demned l)j Koman severity to a most dreary sohtude, 
may iind some eohice. The Greek and Latin races, 
made to be masters and to accomplish great actions, 
knew not how to make any advantage of an linmbie 
position,^^ The slave of those races passed his life in 
revolt and in plotting evil. The ideal slave of anliiinity 
]iaa every fanit ; he is ghutonons, mendacious, mis- 
chievous, and the natural enemj- of his master.'' He 
thne, as it were, proved liis nohilify of race; he was a 
constant protest against ati nnnatnral position. The 
ea5y, good-natnred Syrian did not tronble himself to 
protest; he accepted his degradation and songht to do 
the best he could with it. He ct>uciliated the kind feel- 
ings of his master, ventured to converse with him, and 
studied how to please his mistress. This great agent 
of'deinoeraey was tlius gnawing apart, mesh by mesli, 
the net of the ancient civilization. The old insiitntioiis 
based upon pride, iner^nality of races, and military 
valor, were lost. Weakness and bumble condition were 
about to become advantageous, and lielps to virtue." 
The Roman nobility, the Greek wisdom, will struggle for 
three centuries more. Tacitus will approve the deporta- 
tion of some thonsauds of these wretches — " small loss if 
ihi',y had perisliud!"" The Ilonuui ariHtocracy will 
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fret, will be jii-ovnkod tliat tliia canaille should huve i.u 
gilds and itiBtitntions. But the victory is wi'itteri in 
adviiHue. Tiie SjTian, the poor luati wiio loves iiis fel- 
lows, who shares witli t.heiri and associates with thein, 
will caiTj the day. The Roman aristocracy iniisC 
perish, and perish without pity. 

To explain the revolution which is about to take 
place, we iiinst take note of the poiitica!, sooial, niorH,l, 
intellectual, aud religious condition of the countries 
liii-ough which Jewish proselytism has thus opened fur- 
rows for the Christian [ireachiug tosow the seed. Such 
an examination will show convincingly, I hope, that 
the conversion of the world to the Jewish and Christian 
idesis was inevitable, and will leave ns astonished at 
only one thing — namely, that that couversion proceeded 
80 slowiy und commenced so late. 
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STATE OF THE WORLD IN THE FIR3T CENTtJET, 

The [loliticiil condition of the world was most melan- 
choly. All power was concentrated at liome and 
in the legions. Tho most slmmefn! and degrading 
scenes were daily enacted. The Hoinan aristocracy, 
which had conquered the world, and which alone of 
all the people had any voice in pnblic busineea under 
tlie Csasai'B, had abandoned itself to a Satunialia of the 
most onti'ageons wickedness the human race ever 
witnessed. Cceaar and Angustns, in cetabHsbing the 
imperial po\^ei', saw perfectly the necessities of tlie 
age. The world was so low in its political relations, 
that no otiier form of government was ])06sible. Now 
that Rinnc had conquered numberless provinces, the 
ancient constitution, which was based upon the existence 
of a pnvileged palriciau class, a kind of <ihsiinato 
and maievoient Tories, could not continue.' But Au- 
gustus bad signally neglected every suggestion of true 
policy, by leaving tbp fnture to chance. Destitute of 
any canon of hereditary succession, of any settled rules 
concerning adoption, and of any law regulating election, 
Cfesarism was like an enormous load on the deck of a 
vessel without ballast. The most terrible shocks were 
inevitable. Three times in a century, nuder Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian, the greatest power that w^ ever 
united in one person fell into the hands of most ex- 
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fravagant and execrable men, IIoitoi-s were tin.icteil 
wliicii have hai'dly Iieen Eiirp;y3se(I bj the monsters of 
tlie Monirol dyiiasfiea. In fliat fata! list of inonarcbs, 
one is reduced to apologizing for a Til)eriii8, who only 
attained tltorongli datestableiiess towards flie close of 
Ilia life; and for a Olaiidiiis, who was only eccentric, 
blundering, and badly advised. Rome beeamo a school 
of vice and cruelty. It should be added that the vice 
came, in a great degree, from the East, from those 
parasites of low rank and those infamons men wliom 
Egypt and Syria sent to Rome,* and who, profiting by 
the oppression of the true Romans, snccceded in attain- 
ing great influence over the wretches who governed. 
The most disLrnsting ignominies of tiie empire, such as 
the apotheosis of the emperors and their deiScation dur- 
ing life, came from the East, and particularly from 
Egypt, which was at that period one of the most corrupt 
countries on the face of tlie earth.* 

However, the veritable Roman nature still survived, 
and nobility of soul was far from extinct.- The lofty 
traditions of pride and virtue, wliich were preserved in 
a few families, attained the imperial throne with Nerva, 
and gave its splendor to the age of the Antonines, of 
■which Tacitus is the elegant liistorian. An age In 
which such true and noble natures as those of Qnintilian, 
Tacitus, and Pliny tlie Younger were produced, need 
not be wholly despaired of. The corruption of the 
surface did not extend to the great mass of seriousness 
aTid honor which existed in the better Roman society, 
and many examples are yet. preserved of devotion to 
order, dnty, peace, and solid integrity. There were 
in tlie noble houses udiiiiraljlo wives and sisters.' Wi;a 
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tliore ever a more toiicliiiig fate thaii that of ilie yoiinjj 
anf] chaste Octyvia, the daughter of Claudius, aii<i wife 
of Nero, remaining puro in the tniiist of iufainy, and 
shiiii at twenty two years of age, without having known 
a single joy ? The epithets " casiissimw, unimrts" arc 
iiot at all rare in tlie inscriptions." Some wives accorn- 
])auie(itheirhusbands into exile,* and others shared their 
iiol.ie deatliB,' The ancient Roman simphciry was not 
lost. The children were soherly and carefully brought 
lip. The most noble ladies worked with their own 
hands at woollen fahricf^,* and the excesses of the toilet 
were ahipoat unkuowji in the higher families.' 

The excellent statesmen wiio, so to speak, sprang 
from the earth under Triijan, were not improvised. 
Tlicy had served in preceding reigns; but they had 
enjoyed but little influence, and had been cast into the 
sliade by the freedmeii and favorite slaves of the 
Emperor. Thus we find men of the first ability occu- 
pying high posts under Nero. The framework was 
gnod. The accession of bad emperoi-s, disaatrons as it 
was, ciiuld not change at. once the general tendency of 
affdirs, and the principles of the government. The 
empire, far from being in its decay, was in t!ie fnli 
eirength of vigorous youtb, DcCiiy will come, bnt two 
centnries later; aiid, etraiige to pjiv, nnder much more 
worthy monarchs. In its pnlitical ph ise, the aitnatiun 
was analogous to tliat of France, wliich, deprived by 
thelievolulion of any established rnie for ihe succession- 
has yet passed through so many perihins elianges with- 
out greatly injnring its interna) organization or its 
national strength. In its moral aspect, tin; period nnder 
consldcriilion may be compared to the eigh:(.'(.'nlh con- 
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tmy, III) e]>ocli enlrrcly corrupt, if we form our jmlgmeiit 
from the iinjiti'iii-B, lOiiiinsoripts, literature, and arniciiotea 
of llie time, but in wliicli, nevertheless, some fmiiilied 
maintained the greatest austerity of morals." 

Philosopliy joined hands with tlie better families of 
Rimie, and resisted nobly. The Stoic st;hool produciili 
the lofty chanierers of d'enintins Cordns, Tliraseas, 
Arria, Helvidiua Prisciis, Anntens Oiu'iuitiis, and 
Mnsoiiius Rufiis, adniiralile iriasters of arietoeratie 
■virtue. The ng'dily and cxafrii:erati(iTi of this schoot 
arose from the horrible criieity of the Oi^dara. Ilio 
continual tbouglit of a good man was how ti> inure him- 
self to suffering;, and pi-e]t;o-{; liimself fur death," Liican, 
in bad tjiate, and Persius with superior talent, both gave 
utterance to tlio lufiiest eentinienls of a great soul. 
Seneca tJie philosopher, Pliny the Elder, and Papirins 
Fahiauue, kept up a high standard of science and philo- 
sophy. Every one did not yield ; there were a few wiso 
men left.. Too often, howuvor, tliey had no resource 
but deatli. Tiie ignoble purtiuns of humanity at times 
got the upper hand. Tlieii madness and cruelty ruled 
the hour, and made of R>me a veritable iiel!.'» ' 

The government,, although so fearfully nnstabie at 
Rome, was much better in the provineee. At a distance 
the shocks which agitated tho capital were hardly felt. 
In spite of its defects, the Ronian administration was far 
superior to the kingdoms and cmnmonwealrhs it had 
supplanted. The time for sovereign municipalities had 
long gone by. Tliose little States had destroyed them- 
selves by their egotism, their jealousies, and their igno- 
rance or neglectof individual freedom. The ancient life 
of Gi'CL^co, all 8trn;:r;ile, all extcriud, no lonirer satlstied 
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any one. It, luid been glcriotis in its day, but thnt liril 
Jiaiit dciiioccatic Olympua of deiiii-guda iiad lost its 
fresimess, and become dry, cold, iiiiiLie;iTiiiig, vain 
superficial, and lacking in botli Itcnd and lieart, Ilenco 
tlie succeaa of tiie Macedonian rule, and afterwards of 
tlie Roman. Tlie empire, liad not yet fallen into the 
error of excessive centnilization. Until the time of 
Diocletian, theprovincea and cities enjoyed miicli liberty. 
Kingdoms almost in dependent existed in Palestine, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Lesser Armenia, and Thrace, under the pro- 
tection of Rome. These kingdmnd became factions sifter 
Caligula, only because the profound policy of AugnstiiB 
concerning tlicm was diverged from in succeeding 
reigns." The numerons fii'e ciiies were governed 
according to their own lawd, ami had the legislative 
power and magistracy of autonomic States. Until the 
third century their municipal decrees commenced with 

the formula, '-The Senate and Peoide of "." 

The theatres wore not simply places for scenic innuse- 
ment, but were foci nf opiinon and discussion. Most of 
the towns were, in different ways, little commonwealths. 
Tlie mnnicipai spirit was very strong.*' Tliey had lost 
only the power to declare wai-, a fatal power which 
made the world a field of carnage. " Tlie benefits con- 
ferred by Home upon mankind," were the theme of 
adulatory addresses everywhere, to which, however, it 
would be iinjnst to deny some sincerity." The doctrine 
of "the Peace of Rome,"" the idea of a vast democracy 
organized under Roman protection, lay at the bottotn of 
all political speculations.'^ A Greek rhetorician displays 
vast erudition in proving that Roman glory should be 
claimed by al! the brandies of the Hellenic raccaa a 
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common patrimony.*^ In regard to Syria, Asia Itimn', 
and Egypt, we may say that the Roman conquest did 
not destroy any of their Uberties, Thoae nations Inid 
cither hecn ah-eady long dead to political life, or had 
never enjoyed it. 

I'inaliy, in spite of the extortions of governoi-s and 
of the violence which is inseparable from despotio 
sway, the world had in many respects never been so 
well off. An administration coming tVura a remote 
centre was so great an advantage, that even the rapa- 
cious PrEelore of the latter days of the Repnblic had 
failed to render it nnpopular. Ttie Jnliau law Jiad 
also narrowed down the scope of abnses and pecula- 
tions. The follies or crnelties of the emperor, except 
under Nero, reached only the lloinan aristocracy and 
the immediate followers of the prince. Never had 
men who did not care to busy themselves about poli- 
tics been able to live more at ease. The ancient 
ropnblica, in which every one was compelled to fake 
part in tlie faerions, were very nncoTnfi>rf.ahle places 
of residence,^ There was cnntimialiy going on aoino 
disorganization of proscription. But nnderthe empire 
the time seemed nnide expressly fur great proselyfisnjs 
which slioidd overrule both ihe quarrels of neighlnir- 
hoods and the rivalry of dynasties. Attacks on liberty 
were miicli m'n-o fre([UL-nrly owing to the ren]iiants of 
the provincial oc conjmima! authority than to the Ri>- 
man administration. °' Of this trnth we have Jiad and 
shall have many occasions to take note. 

■ For those of the conquered eonntries where political 
privileges had been unknown tor ages, and which lost 
nothing but the right of duatroylng themselves by con- 
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tiriual wars, the empire was sncli an era of prosperitj 
and well-being aa they iiad never before experieneed ; 
and we inaj add, withciit being paradoxical, that it was 
also for tbein an era of liberty.'^ On the one hand, a 
freedom of commerce and indnstry, of which tlie G-re' 
cian States had no conception, became possible. On 
tlie other hand, the new regime could not but be favor- 
able to freedom of tliongbt. This freedom is always 
greater under a monarchy than under the rule of jea- 
lous and narrow-minded citizens, and it was unknown 
in the ancient republics. The Greeks accomplished 
great ■things witliont it, thanks to the incomparable 
force of ibeirgenins; but we mnst not forget that Athens 
had a complete inquisiti(m.*' The Chief Inquisitor 
was ivpresented by tlie archon, and the Holy Office by 
the royal portico whence issued the aecusaiions f>f 
"impiety." These were nnmcrous, and it is in this 
kind of causes tliat we iind the Attic oratore NU)st fre- 
quently engaged, Not only philosophic heresies, such 
as the denial of a God or of Providence, but the slight- 
est infractions of tlie rules of municipal worship, the 
preaching of foreign religions, and the moat puerile 
departures from the al)snrdly stnct legislation concern- 
ing the mysteries, were crimes punishable by death. 
Tlie gods at whom Aristophanes scoffed on the stage, 
could sometimes slay. They slew Sucrates, and ahm'st 
Alcibiades; and they pei-secuted Anaxagoras, Prolsigo- 
raa, Theodoriis, Diagoras of Melos, Prociicus of Ceos, 
Stilpo, Aristotle, Tlieophrastue. Aspasia, and Euri- 
pides.^ Liberty of tliongbt was, in fact, the fruit of 
the kingdoms which arose out of the Macedonian con- 
quests. An Attains and a Ptolemy first allowed tlia 
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thinker those liberties wliicli none of the o\<\ repnblica 
had permitted. The Roman empire continued the 
same policy. There was, indeed, under the empire 
more than one arbitrary deci-ee against the philo80- 
phere, but it was always called forth by their entering 
into political acliemes.^ We may search in vain the 
Koraan law before Cnisstantine for a single passage 
against freedom of thonghc ; and the history of the im- 
perial government furnishes ,no instance of a prosecn- 
tion for entertaining an abstract doctrine. No scien- 
tific man was iiu)lested. Men like Galen, Lncan, and 
Plotinns, who would have gone to the stake in the Mid- 
dle Age, lived tranquilly nnder the protection of the 
law. Tiie empire inaugurated liberty ia this respect; 
it extinguished the despotic sovereignty of the family, 
the town, and the tribe, and replaced or tempered it 
by that of the State, Ent despotic power ia the more 
vexations the narrower its sphere of action. The old 
republics and the Feudal sjstem oppressed individuals 
mnch more than did the state. The empire at times 
persecuted Ciiristianity most severely, but at least it did 
not arrest its progress." Republics, however, would 
have overcome the new faith. Even Judaism would 
have smothered if, but for the pressure of Roman 
anthority. The Roman magistrates wore all that hin- 
dered the Pharisees from destroying Christianity at the 
outset." 

Expanded ideas of univei-sal bro'hej'hood and a 
sympathy with humanity at large, derived for the ninst 
part from the Stoic philosophy,*^ were the results of tlie 
broader system of authority and the less confijicd 
education which had now assumed contrul.^^ Men 
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dreamed of a new era rikI of new worJde."' The pu!)- 
lie wealth was great, and iiotwitlistancing the iiniiet^ 
feet economic doctrines of the day, wae considerably 
diffused. Morals were not what is often iTnafi;ine(l. 
At Riimo, it is true, every kind of vice paraded itself 
with revolting cynicism,"' and flic public elinws in par- 
ticniar had introdnced a frightful degree of corni]> 
tion. Some conntnee, Egypt for example, had soniided 
the lowest depths of infamy. But in most of the pro- 
vinces there waa a middle class in which good-nature, 
conjugal fidelity, probity, and the domestic virfnes, 
were generally practised,''^ Is there anywhere an ideal 
of domestic life among the honest citizeTis of email 
towns more charming than that presented to us by 
PIntarcli? What kindness, what gentle mannei-s, what 
chaste and amiable simplicity!** Chasronca was evi- 
deTitiy not the only place where life was so pure and 
innocent. 

The popular tendencies w<;re yet somewhat cruel even 
outside of Rimic; perhaps as the remnant of antique 
manners, which were everywhere sanguinary, perha)>s as 
the special effect of Roman severity. But a marked im- 
provement in this respect waa taking place. What pure 
or gentle sentiment, what impression of melancholy 
tenderness hud not received its finest e.\pression fnnn 
tlie pens of Virgil and Tibullus? The world was losing 
its ancient rigidity and acquiring softness and sensibility. 
Maxims of common humanity beciime current,^ and the 
Stoics earnestly taught the abstract notions of equ;dity 
and the rights of man.^ Wom:in, under the dotal sys- 
tem of Roman I'lw, was becoming more and more her 
own midti-ess. The treatment of slaves was improving ;" 
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Seneca admitted his to bis own table,*' The sLivc was 
no longer that grotesque and nialignant cresiture which 
Latin comedy introduced to excite hiught«r, and which 
Cato recommended to be treated as a beast of burden.* 
The times bad changed. The slave was now morally 
eqnal to his master, and was admitted to be capable of 
virtue, fidelity, and devotion, of which lie had given 
abundant proofs.^ Prejudices of birth were becoming 
effaced.*' Many just and humane laws were enacted, 
even under the worst emperors." Tiberius was a skil- 
ful financier, and established upon an excellent basis 
a system' of public credit'^ Nero introduced into 
the taxation, which had previously been unequal and 
barbarous some improvements which throw discredit 
even on our own times,*' Tlie progress of the theory of 
legislation was also considerable, although the death- 
penalty was still absurdly general. Oiiarity to the poor, 
and sympathy for all, became virtues.** 

The theatre was a most insupportable scandal to decent 
citizens, and one of the chief ciiuses which excited the 
antipathy of Jews and Judaized people of every kind 
agJiinst the protane civilization of the age. To their 
eyes, those vast inelosures were gigantic cl/ac<s in which 
all the vices were collected. While the lower benches 
applauded, in the upper were often displayed disgust 
and horror. The gladiatorial spectacles established 
themselves with difficulty in the provinces. At Iea.st the 
Hellenic provinces repelled them, and generally adheri.;d 
to the ancient Grecian games.'' Bloody sports always 
retiuned in the East distinct marks of Roman origin.^ 

The Athenians having one day debated the introduc- 
tion of tiiese barbarous sports in imitation of Corinth,*' 
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a philosopher arose and moved that tbey pliould first 
razfi to the ground the ahar of Pity," Thus it iiappened 
that one of the most profound scDtimentsof the primi- 
tive Christians, and one, too, whioh produced the most 
extended results, was detestation of the theatre, the 
stadium, the gymnasium ; thnt is to say, of all the publio 
resorts whioh gave its distinctive character to a Grecian 
or Eoman city. Ancient civilization was a public civil- 
izittion. Its afiiiirs were transacted in the open air in 
presence of the a^ssemhled citizens. Tt was the inversion 
of our system, in which life is privat**, and is inclosed 
witinn ihe walls of our dwellings. Tbc theatre was the 
ofti'pring of the agora and i\i'i Jbrum. The anathema 
against the theiitre rebounded against society in general. 
A liitter rivalry grew up between the Oliurch and the 
public garner. The slave, driven away from the latter, 
betook himself to the fnrmer. 1 have never seated my- 
Bfsif in those melancholy arena.i, which are always the 
best-preserved relics of an ancient city, without seeing 
in imagination the struggle of the two systems. Here, 
the honest and humble citizen, ah^eady half a Christian, 
sitting in the first row, covering his face and going away 
ashamed; there, the philosopher, rising suddenly and 
openly reproaching the assemblage with its baseness.*' 
These examples were rare in the first century, but the 
protest was beginning to make itself heard,"' and the 
theatre was receiving more and more reprobation." 

The laws and administrative regulations of the em- 
jiire were as yet a veritable chaos. Centra! despotism, 
municipal and provincial franchises, administrative 
caprice and the selt-will of commonalties, jostled each 
other in the strangest manner. But religious libei-fy 
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was a ffiiiner by these conflicts. The coin|)Iete iiiiiry 
of Hdiuiiiislnition, wliicli waa establiahed at about the 
time of Trajan, pvoved mnch more fatal to tho j'ioing 
faith than the irregular, careless, and poorly-policed 
ByBtoin (if the Osesars. 

luatitutions of public chanty, founded on the doc- 
trine that the State owes paternal duties to ifa subjects, 
were not much developed until after the reigns of 
Nerva and Trajan.*^ A few traces of them, Jiowever, 
are fonnd in t!ie first century." There were already 
charities for childreu.** distributions of food to the poor, 
fixed rates for the saie of bread with indemnity pro- 
vided for the tradesmen, precantioos in regard to snp- 
ply of provisions, assurance against pirates, and orders 
enabling persons to buy grain at reduced prices."' All 
the emperore, ■without exception, manifested the great- 
est solicitude on tJieae topics, which may indeed be 
called subordinate, but which at certain times rule 
everything else, In remote antiquity there was not 
much need of pnblic charity. Tlie world was young 
and strong, and reqnired no hospital. The good and 
eimple Homeric morality, according to which the guest 
and tJie beggar are sent by Jove, is tJie morality of 
strong and cheerful yonth."* Greece, in her classic age, 
enounced the most touching maxims of pity and bene- 
volence, without connecting with them any conception 
of sadness or social inisfortane." Man was yet at that 
epoch healtliy and happy; how could he look forward 
and provide against evil days ! 

But in respect to institutions for mutual assistance, 
the Greeks were far in advance of the Romans." Not 
a solitary liberal or benevolent arrangement was ever 
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devised by that cruel iiristoeraey wiiieli, ns long as flic 
republic endured, wielded such an oppressive autbority. 

At tbe epoch we are now coiisidering, the colossal 
fortunes and luxury of the nobility, the vast agglome- 
rations of' people at certain points, and above all the 
peculiar and implacable hard-heartedness of the Eomans, 
Lad caused the rise of pauperism." Tlie indulgence of 
eoine of the emperors to the Roman mob had aggra- 
vated this evil. The public distributions of corn en- 
couraged idJmiese and vice, and provided no remedy 
for misery. In this, as in many other things, the Oi'i- 
ental woi'ld was snperiitf. The Juws possessed real 
institutions of charity. The Egyptian te^npieB seem to 
have sometimes iiad a fnnd for the poor."* The male 
and female colleges of the Serapenm at Mempliia were 
also to some extent charitable establishments.*' The 
terrible crisis through which humanity was passing in 
the capital was scarcely perceived in distant provinces 
wheit! the Tuode of life remained simple. T!ie re- 
proach of having poisoned the whole earth, the liken- 
ing of Rome to a liarlot who had made the eai'tli drunk 
with the wine of iter fornication, was in many respects 
jnst.** The provinces were better than Rome; or more 
properly, the impure elements which gatliered togetlier 
from all quartere into the metropolis, made her a sink 
of iniquity, in which the old Roman virtues were 
amotliered, and the good seed brought from elsewhere 
grew with difficulty. 

Tlie intellectual condition of the diiferent parts of 
the empire was quite nn satisfactory. In this respect 
there had been a real decline. High mental culture is 
not as independent of political circumstances as is pri' 
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vate inoraHty. Besides, the progress of liigli mental 
culture and tliat of morality are not exactly parallel. 
Harciis Anreliua was certainly a better man than all 
the old Greek philosophers. Yet his positive notions 
ill regard to the realities of the nniveree were inferior to 
those of Aristotle and Epicurus ; for he believed at 
times in dreams and omens, and in the gods aa com- 
plete and distinct personalities. The world was then 
undergoing amoral improvement and an iutellectnal 
decline. From Tiberius to Nerva this decline is very 
perceptible. T!ie Greek genius, with a force, origi- 
nality, and copiousness whicli have never been equalled, 
had in the course of several centuries ci-eated the ra- 
tional encyclopEedia, the normal discipline of the mind. 
This wondeiful movement commenced with Tiiales, 
and the earliest lontitn schools (600 years before CIn-ist), 
and was stopped about b.o. 130. The last survivors 
of these five centuries of iutellectnal progress, Apollo- 
niiis of Pei"ga, Eratosthenes, Aristarchiis, Ilero, Archi- 
medes, Hipparchns, Clirysippns, Oanieades, and Pane- 
tins, had departed, leaving no successors. Only Poaidn- 
nins and a few astronomere kept np the ancient 
reputation of Alexandria, Kliodes, and Pergamus. 
Greece, however fertile in creative genins, had not 
extracted from her science and philosophy any system 
of popular instruction or remedy against superstition, 
possessing admirable scientific institutes, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Greece herself were at the same time given 
over to the most senseless credulity. But if science 
does not sncceed in getting the upper hand over super- 
stition, superstitian will extinguish science. Between 
these two opposing forces, the combat is to tlio death. 
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Italy, while adopting Greek science, had for a time in« 
spired it with a new sentiment. Lucretius had furnished 
the model of the great piiilosopbie poem, at once a hjmu 
and a blasphemy, by turns imparting serenity and de- 
spair, and imbued with that profound view of human 
destiny which was always wanting in the Greeks, who, 
ehihilike as they were, took life so gaily that they never 
dreamed of cursing the Gods, or of accusing nature of 
injustice and treachery towards man. Graver thoughts 
occurred to the Latin philosophers. But Eome as well 
as Greece fiuled to make science the basis of popular edu- 
cation. "While Cicero, with exquisite taste, was transfer- 
ring into a polished form the ideas he borrowed from the 
Greeks; while Lucretius was composing his wonderful 
poem; while Horace was avowing his frank infidelity 
in the ear of Augustus, who expressed no surprise; 
while Ovid, one of the most pleasing poets of the time, 
was treating venerable traditions after the manner of an 
elegant free-thinker; and while the great Stoics were 
developing the practical results of Greek philosophy, 
the silliest diimeras met with full credence, and the be- 
lief in the marvellous was unbounded. Never were peo- 
ple more ready for prophecies and prodigies.*' The eclec- 
tic deism of Cicero,*' perfected by Senecn,^ remained tho 
creed of a few cultivated minds, but exercised no influ- 
ence on the age. 

Down to Vespasian, the empire had nothing which 
can be called public instruction.'* "What it afterwards 
possessed was confined to a few dry grammatical ex- 
ercises, and the general decline became rather accelerated 
than retarded. The last days of the republic and the 
reign of Augustus, witnessed one of the most brilliant 
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literary epoclis that has ever occurred. But after tlie 
death of the great emparor, the decline may as properly 
be called sudden aa rapid. The intelligeut aod cuUivat- 
ed society in which had moved Cieero, Atticus, Csesar, 
Miecenas, Agri[ipa, and PoUio, had viiiiished like a. dream. 
DoubtlesseDlightened men remaiiifd; ineii familiar with 
the learning of their day, and occupying high positions, 
such aa Luciliu-J, Piiny, Gallio, and the Seneeas, with 
the literary circle which gathered around them. The 
body of Eoman law, which is codified philosophy, which 
is Greek rationalism reduced to praetice, continued Its 
majestic growth. The noble Boman families had pre- 
served a basis of purer religion and a horror of what 
they called "superstition,"^ The geographers, Strabo 
and PomponiusMela; the physician and encyclopsedist, 
Celsus; the botanist, Dioscorides ; the jurist, Semproniua 
Proculus — were able and liberal men. But these were 
exceptions; leaving out a few thousand enlightened per- 
sons, the world was immersed in profound ignorance of 
the hiwa of nature.*^ Credulity was a universal mala- 
dy,*' Literary culture was dwindling into a mere rheto 
rical shell, which contained no kerueh The essentially 
moral and practical turn which philosophy had ta,ken, 
banished pi-ofound speculation. Human knowledge, if 
we except geography, made no advanci's. The schooled 
and lettered amLiteur replaced the creative and ofiginal 
student. Here was felt the fatal influence of the great 
defect in Roman character. That race, so mighty to 
command, was secondary in genius. The most cultivat- 
ed Romans, Lucretius, Vitruvius, Celsus, Pliny, Seneca, 
were, so far aa regards positive knowledge, the pupils of 
the Greeks. Too often, indeed, it was second rateGreek 
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learning which they reproduced in n seeond-rafe Btyle," 
Home never possessed a great scientific sehooh Charla- 
tanism reigned there almost supreme. Finally the Latin 
literature, whieli certainly displayed some admirable quali- 
ties, flourished during only a brief period, and never 
made its way beyond the occidental world." 

Greece fortunately continued faithful to her genius. 
The prodigious splendor of E^»nian power had dazzled and 
stunned, but not annihilated it. In fifty years more we 
shall find her reconquering the world, giving again her 
laws to thought, and sharing the throne of the Antoninps. 
But at this period Greece herself was passing throiigli 
one of her intervals of lassitude. Genius was scarce, and 
original science inferior to what it had been in precetling 
ages, and to what it would be in the following. The 
Alexandrian school, which had been declining for nearly 
two centuries, but still at OiBsar's era could furnish a 
Sosigenes, was now dumb, 

TIse space from the death of Augustus to the accession 
of Trajan must, then, be classed as a period of temporary 
degradation for the human intellect. The ancient world 
had by no means uttered its last word, but the bitter 
trials through which it was p:is.*ing took from it both 
voice and courage. When brighter days return, and 
genius shall be delivered from the terrible sway of the 
Oaasare, she will take heart again. Epictetus, Plutarch, 
Lionysius the golden-mouthed, Quintilian, Tacitus, 
Pliny the Younger, Juvenal, Bufus of Ephesus, 
AretSBus, Galen, Ptolemy, Hypsiclcs, Theon, and Lucan, 
will renew the palmy days of Greece ; not that inimitable 
Greece which existed but once for the simultaneous 
delight and despair of all who love the beautiful, but a 
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Greece still fruitful and abounding, whicb will mingle 
ber own gifts with the Roman genius, and producu 
works of novelty and originality yet able to chunn the 
world. 

The general taste was bad. Gri^at Greek writers wore 
wanting; and the Latin writers extant, excepL tlie satirist 
Persiua, are of an ordinary type. Excessive doclamalion 
spoiled everything. The rale by which the public 
judged intelieetu;il productions was neiuly iW. sa,me as 
it is now. Only brilliancy was looked fijr. Language 
ceased to be tiie simple vestment of thought, deriving 
all its elfgiince from its perfect adaptation to the idesT 
sought to be t'spressed. Lsmguage began to be cultivated 
for its own sake. The aim of an author in his writings 
was to display his own talisnt. The excellence of a rw;i- 
tation or public reading was measured by the number of 
passages which excited apphiose. Thecardiuul principle 
that in art everythingshouhl serve as ornament, but that 
anything inserted expressly as ornament is bad, was en- 
tirely forgotten. It was a very literary period, iis they 
say. Hardly anything was titlked of but eloquence and 
style; and after all, nearly everybody wrote incorrectly, 
and there was not a solitary orator. The true orator a nd 
■writer are not those who make speaking or writing their 
trade. At the theatre, the ])rinci]>al actor nbsorbod at- 
tention, awi dramas were suppressed in order that bril- 
liant passages might be recited. The litemry fiishion of 
the day was a silly ilileUant'sm, a fo'ilisli vanity which led 
everybody to affect bdent, and which did not s!,op short 
of the imperial throne. Hence extreme insipidity and 
interminable "Theseids,"' or dramas written to be read in 
literary circles; and hence a dreary <lesert of poetical 
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commonplace, wliidi can be compared only to the qiicB 
and classic tragedies of sixty years ago. 

Stoicism itself conld nut escape tliia dfeeaae, or at 
least it did not before Epictetiis and Marcus Aurelisis 
succeeded in clothing its doctrines in an elegant veettii-e. 
"What strange prodnctiona are those tragedies of Seneca, 
in which the loftiest sentiments are expreaaed in tlie 
most wearisome style of literary quackery ! indices at 
once of moral advancement and. of an irremediahlo 
decline of taste. "We are compelled to say the same of 
Liican. The tension of mind which resulted naturally 
from tlie eminently tragic character of the epoch, gave 
nse to a apeciea of iniiatlon, in which state the only 
anxiety was to win apjilanac by brilliant sentencea. 
Something analogoiia to thia happened amongst ns 
during the Itevolution; and the most ten-ible crisis 
which ever existed produced scarcely anytliing but a 
schoolmaster's literature, crammed with declamation. 
"We must not, however, stop at this point. New ideas 
are sometimes expressed willi initch ostentation. The 
style of Seneca ia sober, eimple, and pure, in com- 
parison with that of St. Augustine. But we forgive 
the latter his detestable style and insipid conceits, in 
return for hie noble sentiments. 

At alt events thia cultivation, which was in many 
respccta noble and superior, did not extend to the 
]ieople. Thia wouid have been a minor deprivation, 
if ihc people had had at least some religious nourish- 
ment, something aimilar to that which the Church pro- 
videa for the lowest gi-ades of modern society. Eiit 
religion was at a veiy low ebb in all parts of the om- 
piro. The wiae policy of Home had left unmolested 
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tlie ancient forms of worship, proliibiting oiilj^ timse 
observances whicli were inliuman,'^ seditious, or irijn- 
rious to others.™ She had spread over thetn all a sort 
of official varnish, which gave them sooie general I'esein- 
blance, and blended them, good and bad, together. 
Unfortunately these old creeds, though very diverae in 
origin, had one common characteristic. It was equally 
impossible for any and all of them to provide theological 
Inatrnctinn, applied morality, edifying preaching, or a 
pastoral ministry productive of good among the people. 
The pagan temple was never what the synagogue and 
the ChiH-ch wei'e in their best days — tbat is, a common 
home, school, inn, hospital, and refuge for the poor."* It 
was only a chilly cell whicli the people seldom entered, 
and where they never learned anything. 

The Roman worehip was perhaps the least ohjectinn- 
ahle of those which were yet practised. In it, purity of 
Boal and body was considered a part of religion.^' By its 
gi-avity, its decency, and its austerity, this form of wor- 
ship, leaving out a few extravagances similar toourCai-- 
nival, was far superior to the grotesque and sometimes 
absnrd ceremonies which were secretly introduced by 
those seized with the mania for Oriental customs. Still, 
the affectation with which the Roman patricians distia- 
gnished " reliffion" — that is, their own rites — froiii those 
of foreigners, which they called " iiupersHiion" cannot 
but appear to ns pnerile enough.'* All tlie p^gan forms 
of worehip were essentially superstitious Tiie peasant 
who, in modern times, drops his penny into the contri- 
bnti'.m-box of a holy chapel, who invokes his saint in 
behalf of his oxen or his horses, or who drinks certain 
waters to cnre certain diseases, is ao far fortli a piigan. 
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Neai^ly all onr siiperetitions are the remains of a reli- 
gion anterior to Clirietiauity, and wliicti it has not yel 
succeeded in completely rooting out. If one wonld 
find at thia day the image of paganism, he may seek it 
in some seclnded village lying hid in the recesses of 
some nnfreqnented province. 

The heatlien religions, liaving no guardians bnt the 
varying traditions of the people and a few greedy 
Gacriatans, could not fail to degenerate into adulation." 
Angnstiis, altliongh with some reserve, permitted woi-- 
ehip of liimself in some of the provinces daring his 
lifetime.™ Tiberius allowed the decision in his own 
presence, of the ignoble competition of the cities of 
Asia, which disputed among themselves the honor of 
building a temple to him.™ The extravagant impieties 
of Caligula produced no reaction.*' Ontside of Juda 
iem tliere did not seem to be a single jmest manly 
enough to resist such follies. Sprung for tlie most part 
from a priniitive woi-ship of the forces of nature, trans- 
formed over and over again by mixtui-ea of all sorts, 
and by popular imagination, the pagan religious were 
confined by their antecedents. They could not afford 
what they never contained — tlie idea of real divinity, 
or popular instruction, Tiie fatliers of the Oiiurch occa- 
sion a smile when they animadvert upon tlie misdeeds 
of Saturn as a father, and of Jupiter as a husband. 
Bnt it was certainly much more absurd to erect Jupi- 
ter (ji.e. the atmi>sphere) into a moral divinity, wJio 
commanded, forbade, rewarded, and punished. In a 
state of society which was aspiring to possess a cate- 
chism, what could be done with a worship like that of 
Venus, which arose out of a social necessity of tlie early 
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Pliceniclan iiiivigntioii in llie Mediturriiiican sen, Imt 
bocaiui; in Iiiik; an outrage on wliat was becoming 
more ami more regarded as the eeneiice of religion. 

On every side, in fact, an energetic tendency waa 
manifested towards a monotheistic religion, which 
elionld provide divine command as a foundation of 
morality. Tliere occurs in this manner a crisis wiien 
the naturalistic religions liavo become reduced to mere 
childisliuess and the grimaces of jugglers, and can no 
longer answer the wants of society. Then iiutnaiiity 
rcqniresamoral and philosophical religion. Buddhism 
and Zoroasterism responded to this requirement in 
India and Persia. Orphisni and the My-steries had 
attempted the same thing in the Grecian world without 
achieving a lasting success. At the period we are eon- 
sidering, the problem presented itself to the entire 
world with solemn universality and imposing grandeur. 

Greece, it is true, formed an exception in this 
respect, ilelleniam was much less worn out than the 
other religions of the empire. Plutarch, in his littte 
Eceotian town, lived in the practice of Hellenism — 
tranquil, liajjpy, and contented as a child, and with a 
religiousconscienceentirelynndistnrbed. In him wosee 
no trace of a crisis ; of distraction, uneasiness, or fear of 
jmpendingrevolntion. But it Wiis only the Greek mind 
which was capable of such childlike serenity. Always 
pleased with hereelf, proud of her past and of that bril- 
liant mythology, all of whose sacred places lay within 
her borders, Greece did not participate in the internal 
-disquiet of the world. She alone did not invite Chris- 
tianity ; she alone would have preferred to do without 
it, and she alone made pretensions of doing better." 
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Tliid w;i3 the result of tho everListing joiith fulness, 
patriotic t'tsuting, and iincidfjuer-ible g;iiety which 
always marked the geiiiiiue sou of Helks, aud which 
to this day roiidoi' the Gceuk a stranger to the protbuud 
anxieties which prey upon na, Hellenisin was thus in 
a Condition to attempt a reiiaUsaiice, which tio other 
religion existing at the time could hoije for. Iti tha 
second, third, and fourth centuries of our era, IleUeMiaia 
had formed itself into an organized system of religion, 
by means of a welding, as it were, of the old mytho- 
logy and the Grecian philosophy; and what ■witli its 
miracle-working sages, its old writers elevated to the 
ranks of prophets,' and its legends abmit Pythagoras 
and Apollonius, set up a competition with Ohrisrianity, 
which, though it oltimately failed, was yet one of the 
most dangerous obstacics that Ihe religion of Jesus 
found in its way. 

This attempt had not yet been made in the time of the 
C;*:s,ir8. The first ptiilosophers who endeavorad to bring 
about the alliance between philosophy and p^tgunism, 
were Euphrates of Tyre, Apolionius of Tyana, and 
Phitarch, at the cJo.qe of the century. Euptiratfs of 
Tyro is but litile known to us. Legend has so com- 
pletely disguised the plot of tlie real liiu of Apollonins, 
that it is impossible to say wUether he should be con- 
sidered the founder of a religion, a sage, or a charlatiin. 
As to Plubirch, he was not so much an original thinker 
and innovator as a moderate reformer, who wished to 
bring the world to one mind by rendering philosopliy 
a little timid and religion at least one-half rational. He 
has nothing of the character of Porphyry or Julian. 

The attempts of the Stoics at allegorical exegesis were 
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very focble.^ Mysteries like tliose of Bacclins, in wbieh 
tlie iirimortiility of the sou! was taught through gniwful 
symbuls,'^ were confined to certain k)ealif.ie3 and had no 
extended influence, Disbs-lief in the official religinn 
was general in the enlightened class ^* Those pnb'.ic 
men wiio made the greatest pretension of upholding it, 
expended their wit upon it freely in moments of leisure,^ 
The inimornl doctrine was openly propounded, that the 
religious fables were only of use in governing the people, 
and ought to be maintiined for that purpose,'* The 
precaution was useless, for the faiih of the people them- 
selvra was shaken to the foundation.^ 

Aftpr the accession of Tiberius, a religious reaetion 
was perceptible. It would seem that society wus shocked 
at the avowed infidelity of tlio Augustan age. The way 
■was prepared for the unlucky attempt of Julian, and all 
the superstitions' were reinstated for reasons of state- 
policy.^ Valerius Maximus affords the first example of 
a writer of low rank coining to the rt^licf of cornered 
theologians ; of a dirty, venal pen put to the service of 
religion. 

But the foreign rites profiicil the most by this reaction- 
The serious movement in favor of the ri'.habilitatioii of 
the Greco-Roman worehip did not develop itself until 
tiie second century. At first, the classes troubled by 
religious misgivings were attracted towanls the Orientiil 
fornis,*' Isis and Sorapis were more in favor than ever." 
Impostors of all &)rts thaamaturgisls and magicians, 
profited by the popular moo<l, and, as ordinarily takes 
place when the st:'.te- religion is enfeebled, swarmed on 
every side."' We need only refer to the nnd or fictitious 
systc^ia ',■■ ApoUoiiius of Tyaoa, Alexander of Abono- 
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tieus, Pcrigrinup, and Simon of (litto.*' Even those 
errors mid chimerte were the cry of a world io labor; 
were the fruitless essays of human society in search ot 
the tiuth, and sometimes in its convulsive efforts un- 
enrthing monstrous deformities destined to speedy obli- 

On the whole, the middle of the first century waa 
one of the worst epochs of ancient history. Grecian 
and Koman society had declined from its former condi- 
tion, and was far behind the ages which were to follow, 
The greatness of the crisis revealed a strange and 
secret process going on. Life seemed to have lost its 
motives; suicide became common." Kever had an 
age pi'esented so dire a struggle between good and 
evil. The powei-s of evil were a terrible despotism 
■which delivered the world to the hands of monsters 
and madmen, corruption of morals arising from the 
importation of Oriental vices, and the want of a ptn-e 
religion and decent public instrncfion. Tiie powers ot 
good were on the one side, philosophy fighting with 
bared breast against tyranny, defying the monsters ot 
oppression, and three or tour times proscribed in half a 
century (under Nero, Vespasian, and Doniitian);** on 
the other side, the strnggles of popular virtue, the 
legitimate longings for a better religion, tiie tendency 
towards confraternities and monotheistic creeds, and 
the recogintion of tlio lower classes which occurred 
chieily nnder cover of Jadaism and Christianity. These 
two great protests were far from being accordant. 
The philosophic party and the Oliristian party were 
not acquainted with each other, and had so little per- 
ception of their common interest that when the philo 
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BO]i!ic;rs carac inio power by tlie accessinn of Nurva. 
llicy wefe far from being favorable to Obristiuiiiiy. 
In trntb. the aim of the CKristiaiiB was miidi mni-e 
radical. The Stoics, when they became maetera of t!ie 
empire, reforined it, and presided over a hundred of 
t!ie happiest yeare in tlie history of man. The Oln'is- 
tians, when tliey became mastere of the empire, ended 
by deati-ojing it. The lieroism of the latter oiiglit not 
to make us unniindful of that of the fonnej-. Christi- 
anity was always niijiist towards pagan virtues, and 
made it her business to decry the very men who bad 
fought against the same common enemy. There was aa 
much grandeur in the struggle of philosophy in the first 
century aa in that of Christianity ; but how unequal baa 
been the recompense. The martyr who overturned 
idols with his foot Uves in pious legend. Why are not 
the statues of Annjeus Corniitus, who declared in pre- 
sence of Nero that the empei-or's writings would never 
be worth those of Chrysippus" — of IJelvidius Priscus, 
who told Vespasian to hi^ face, " It is thine to murtler — ■ 
it is mine to die! " — ^ of Demetrius the Cynic, who an- 
swered an fnraged Nero, "Yon mny nienaoa mc with 
death; but nature threatens yon"" — placed amongst 
those of the world's heroes whom all love and to whom 
every one pays homage? Is humanity so strong in her 
battle with vice and depravity, that any school of virtue 
can repel the aid of others, and maintain that itself alone 
has the right to be brave, lofty, and resigned ? 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

KLLTGIOUa LEGISLATION OF THE PEKIOD, 

DirKTSQ the first century of the Christian era, tlie 
empire, wliile manifesting more or less liostility to tlie 
leiigioiiB inuovations wliich were imported from the 
Easf, did Yiot declai'e open war against them. Tlie 
doctrine of a etittereliginri was not dearly deiined or 
vtyoroiitily npiield. At ditt'ert'rit epochs luidor the re- 
piililic, foi-eif^n rites had been proscribed, especially 
those of SaliaziiLB, I>:is, and Sernpie.' lint tliose niys- 
terions systems presented such iri'esistible attractions 
to the common people, that the proscription proved 
unavailing.' 

Wiien (a. tt. c. 535) the demolition of the teniple 
of leis and Serajiis was decreed, not a workman cnnid 
be found to commence it, and the consid himself had 
to set the exiimple liy breaking down the doors with 
an axe.* It is evident that the Latin creed was no 
hmger eatislying to the masses; and we may suppose 
iriili giKid I'oafion that it was for the purpose of grati- 
fying (he popular ins^inc.ts that rlie rites of Isis and 
Si'nipis were re&tabi ished hy Cffisar.* 

Tiiat great man, with tlie profound and liberal intui 
timi which characterized him, had shown himself favor- 
able to entire freedom of coiiEciviice.'' Angnstns waa 
more attached to the national religion,'' Ifo had an 
antipathy to the Oriental creeds,' and prohihited the 
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spread of even tlie Egyptian rites in Ifaiy f but he 
allowed c^'eiy sy^^tern, iiiid tho Jewish in partiuular, to 
enjiiy freudinn and snpreiiiacy in its own cotiiitry," He 
exeiopted the Jews from ail oliservances conflicting 
witli their conscience, especiailj t'roin civil duties on 
the Sabbatli,'" Some of hia ofKcei* manifested a less 
tolerant Spirit, and would willingly have prevailed OD 
him to b(ieoine a pei-fiecvUitr in tiie interest offliG Latin 
form of woreliip;" but he does not appear. to have 
yielded to tlieir miscliiovons cnnsel. Joaephus, whom 
we may, however, suspect of some exaggeration, declares 
that Augustus even went so far as to present a gift of coii- 
Becraied viiaes to tho service of* ihe temple at Jernsaleni.'* 
Tiberius Ccesar was the iicist of the emperors who 
defliiitely adopted the principle of a state-religion, and 
who enforced strict procaiiiions agfiinsf the Jewiuli and 
Oriental propaganda.'* It luuat bo borne in mind tliat 
the emperor was also " Pontifex Maximus" and that 
in protecting the ancioiit Iliiiiiiu worship iic was per- 
forming an official duty. C.ilignVi revoked the Tibe- 
rian edicts," hut his sujjervening lunacy prevented 
any further reanlts. (Jlfiu^liiis seems ro have carried 
out t!ie AugustJin policy. At liune he strengtliened 
the Latin ceremonies, showed considerable dislike to 
the advance of foreign religions,'* enforced rigorous 
measures against the Jews," and implacably persecuted 
the religious confraternities.'" In Judea, on the con- 
trary, he treated the natives of tbe country lilierally.'^. 
The favor enjoyed at Eomo 1)3' the family of Agrippa 
under the two reigns just mentioned, secured to their 
co-religioulsts a powerful protection in all cases not 
coming witliin tho regulations of tlie Ilonian police. 
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The emiicror Nero ti-oulilcd liiiuBelf biiL litiie ;i.bi>m 
religkiii,'" Ilis cruelties towanis tlie Chrisiiaiis wcio 
tlio mere oiiterops of his natural ferocity, not the re- 
sults of lejfislative policy.*' The instances of persecu- 
tion cited in the Hornan annals of this period emanated 
rather froin the authonty of the family than from that 
of the Government," an I happened only in some noble 
houses of Home, where the ancient traditioTis of domes- 
tic rale had been preserved,** The provinces were 
entirely free to adhere to their own lites, on the sola 
condition of not iuleriering with those of othei-s.*' Pro- 
vincials residing at Rome were allowed the same pri- 
vileges so long as they avoided anything wliich occa- 
sioned public scandal.** The only two religions against 
which the empire made war in the tii-st century, were 
Druidism and Judaism ; and eacli of these was, in trut)], 
a fortress wherein was entrenched a distinct and tur- 
bulent nationality. Most men were convinced tha.t 
the profession of Judaism iuiplied hatred of the civil 
institutions of the empire and indifference to tlie wel- 
fare of the state.*" When Judaism assumed the con- 
dition of a mere individual or private system of 
religions belief, it was not persecuted,*' Tlie rigorous 
measures which were put in force against the worship 
of Serapis, were perhaps suggested by the mono- 
theistic character*' which caused it sometimes to be 
confounded in public estimation with (he Jewish and 
the Clu'istian religions.*' 

It appears, then, that no established legislation prohi- 
bited in the apostolic age the profes.sion of monotheistic 
creeds,*' The sectaries were always under surveiUanca 
down to the accession of the Syrian emperors ; but it was 
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not u.itil Trstjiin'a time that they were syHtematitiilly 
pyr&ecuted, aa baing intolemnt and hosule towards oilier 
st'cts, and as impliedly denying the authority of the state. 
]n a word, the only phase of religious belief against 
which the Eoman empire declared war was theocracy. 
Its own principle was that of a purely secular organiza- 
tion, it did not admit that religion could have any civil 
or political connexions or consequences. Above all it 
would not admit of any association within the stite and 
independent of the state. This point it is essential to 
remember. It was in truth the root fro;n which spnmg 
all the persecutions. Tbe law concerning the confrater- 
nities was in a much greater degree than religious intole- 
rance, the fatal cause of the cruelties which disgraced the 
reigns of the most liberal emperors. 

The Greeks had led the way for the Romans, as well in 
matters relating to private associations as in all other 
results of th<iught and refinement. The Greek ifxmi or 
iiarai of Athens, Bbodes, and the Islands of the Archi- 
pelago were iisdful societies for mutujd assistance in the 
w.iy of loans, firo assurance, cornmoii religious obser- 
vances, and harmless amurijmjut,^ Each society had 
its rules carved on a slelt, its archives, its common 
fund, provided by both volunbtry contributions and 
as3essrn.ints. The members met together to eeicbrate the 
festivals and to hold b.mquets, where cordiality reignsji 
supreme.^ A brother nee(5ing money could borrow from 
the treasury. Women were admitted into these associa- 
tions, and had a prssident for themselves. The meetings 
were held in secret, and under strict rules for the preser- 
vation of order. They took ]>lace, it seems, in inclosed 
gardens, .sui- rounded by porticoes or small buildings, and 
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ill the centre was erected an altar for tbe sacrificfs.'* Eiich 
assixjiation had its officers,^ selected by lot for one year, 
according to the usage of tlie ancient Greek democracies, 
and from which the OLriatian " clergy" may have derived 
its name.** The presiding officer only was elected by 
vote. Tlieae officers pa-ssed tbe candidate through a kind 
of examination, and were required to certify that he was 
" }io!y, pious, and good." '^ 

Tliere occurred in the two or three centuries which 
preceded the Chiiatian era, annovement in favor of these 
little religions einhs, almost as marked as that which in 
the middle age produced so many religious orders and 
aubdiviEions of orders. In the island of Rhodes alone 
there is record of nineteen, many of which hoi'o the 
names of their fonndei-s, or reformers.^ Some of them, 
particnlarly those of Buaohits, inculcated lofty doctrines, 
and sought in good faith to administer. consolation to 
man5 If there yet remained in Gi'eek society a tittle 
charity, piety, or good morals, it was due to the exist- 
ence and freedom of these private devotional assemblies. 
They acted as it were concurrently with the public and 
official religion, the neglect of wliich was becoioing more 
and niore apparent day by day. At Rome associations 
of this nature met with more opposition, and found no 
less favor among the poorer classes.'* The rules of 
Roman policy in regard to secret confraternities were 
first promulgated under the republic (b.o. 1S6) in the 
case of tiie Buccbanals. The Romans wei-e by natural 
taste mnch inclined to associations,*' and in particidiir 
to those of a religious character;* hnt these penuanent 
congregations were displeasing to- the patrician order, 
who controlled tlie municipal power,*" and whose narrow 
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cnm-ojitionB of lifu iidmitted no other social group bo 
sides tlie family and the State. The most minute pre- 
cautions were taken, such as the requirement of a prcli 
minary authorization, the limiting of tlie number of 
members, and the prohibition against having a peniia^ 
nent Magister saororum, and a coirimon fund raised l>y 
subscription.* The same anxiety was manifested cm 
several occasions under the empire. The body of 
public law contained clauses authorizing all kinds of 
repression ;** but it depended on the administrative 
power whether they should he enforced or not, and the 
proscribed religions often reappearedina very tew years 
after their proscription,** Foreign immigration, espe- 
cially from Syria, unceasingly renewed the soil in wJiicli 
flourished the creeds so vainly doomed to extirpation. 
It is astonishing to observe to what an extent a subject, 
seemingly so imimportant, occupied the greatest minds 
of that ago. It was one of the chief tasks of Cfesar and 
Aiignstus to prevent the formation of new chibs, and to 
destroy those already established.** A decree published 
under Augustus attempts to define positively the limits 
of the right of association, and whoso limits were ex- 
tremely narrow. Tlie clubs {GoUegia) were to he merely 
for the purpose of celebrating funeral rites. They were 
permitted to meet no oftener than once a month ; they 
were to attend only to the obsequies of deceased mem- 
bers, and under no pretext could tbey obtain an exten- 
«on of their privileges.** The Empire resoWed on 
performing the impossible. In logical sequence to its 
.jxaggerated notion of the state, it attempted to isolate 
the individual, to desti-oy every moral bond of fellow- 
ship among men, and to couibat tJiat legitimate longing 
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of the poor to press cloaer togotlier in some littlo rpfnge, 
as it were to keep each other warm. In ancient Greece 
the "citi/ " was tyrannical, but it otTered in exchange for 
its oppreseioQ bo mnch amusement, enlightenment, and 
glory, that none thonglit of complaining. The citizen 
siibmittcd quietly to its widest caprices, and went to 
death for it with rapture. But the Roman empire was 
too vast to be one's cmntry. It offered to every one 
great material advantages, but it gave no one anything 
to love. The inBnp[)ortabie melancholy of eiicli a life 
appeared worse than death. 

Accordingly, in spite of the efforts of statesmen, ti>e 
confraternities multiplied immensely. Tliey were pre- 
cisely analogous to our confraternities of the middle 
age, with their patron eaint and their C()mmon refec- 
tory. The great families might centre their pride in 
their ancient name, their country, and their tniditions; 
but the hnmble and the poor Iiad nothing but the 
coUcgmm, and there they fastened aU their affections. 
The text of the law shows us that all these chilis were 
composed of slaves,*' veterans,** or obscure persons.*' 
Within t.lieir precincts the free-born man, the freedman, 
and the slave, were equal.'" They contained also many 
women.'" At the risk of inmimerable taunts and an- 
noyances, and sometimee of severer penalties, men per- 
sisted in entering the collegium, where they lived in the 
bonds of a pleasant brotherhood, where they found 
mutual succor in time of need, and where they con- 
tracted obligations which endured even after deatli.^^ 

Tlie place of meeting nsually had a tetrastyh (por- 
tico with four fronts), where were set up the rules of 
tlie clnb near the altar of its protecting divinity, and 
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where stood a triclinium for the repasts.^ Tliese repasta 
indeed were looked forward to with impatience; they 
took place on the day sacred to the patron divinity, or 
on tlie birthdays of members who had coiitrihnted 
endowineiite."* Every one brought his little portion ; 
one of the brotherhood fni-Tiislied in torn the acceseorica 
oi the feast, such as couches, tablc-furnitiire, bread 
wine, sardines, and hot water.'* A slave, newly eman- 
cipated, owed his comrades an amphora of good wine.^ 
A quiet air of enjoyment animated the repast; it was a 
positive rule that none of the business of the society 
should be discussed, in order that nothing might disturb 
the brief interval of enjoyment and repose which these 
poor souls were thus providing for themselves.'^ Every 
violent act or rude remark was punished by a fine.'* 

In appearance these cliihs were simply assoeiationB 
for burial of the members. "* But that object alone 
would have been enough to invest thein witli a moral 
character. In the Roman, as in our own time, and as in 
all ages when the religious sentiment is weakened, reve- 
rence for the tomb is nearly all tliat the masses retain. 
The poor man loved to believe that his body would 
not be cast into those horrible common trenches;" 
that hia club would provide for his decent obsequies; 
that the brethren who should follow him on foot to 
the funei'al pile would i-eceive eacli a little honorarium^^ 
(abont four cents) in testimony of respect for the 
departed.^ The slave especially felt the need of an 
assurance that if his master denied him the pidvilege 
of the ordinary rites of sepulture, there would be a 
little band of friends who would pei-form "imaginary 
obsequies."** Hai'diy any was so humble or destitutts 
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as not. to contriltiite a penny per month to tlie common 
t'liiid to procure after bis death a little urn in a, Colwn- 
iarium, with a slab of marbleon wliicli liis name should 
be carved. Sopiilcure among the Roinaiis was of extreme 
importance, being tiloselj connected with the saora 
gentiUtia, oi' family rites. Pereona interred together 
even contracted a sort of intimate fraternity or relation- 
ship.'* 

These facts show why Obriitianity for a long time 
presented itself at Rome aa a kind of funeral associa- 
tion, and why the earliest Christian sanctuaries were the 
tomira of the martyrs.™ If Christianity had been nothing 
more, it would not have provoked so mueli hostility. 
But it was much more. It provided a common trea- 
sury;'' it considered itself a complete municipality; it 
believed in its own assured permanency and coniininty. 
When one enters on a Saturday night (me of the Greek 
churches in Turkey, for example that of St. Photinus 
at Smyrna, he is struck witii the power of those a.'^so- 
eiated religious memberships existing in the midst of a 
persecuting or hostile community. That irregular col- 
lection of buildings (church, presbytery, school, prison); 
these brethren passing to and fro in their little inclosed 
city of refuge; these newly-opened tombs, with the lighted 
lamps within ; this odor of danipnes.s, decaj', and mould ; 
this murmur of prayer; these appeals for ahns — create 
a deadened and subdued atmosphere which may, to 
a stranger, appear snfliciently monotonous or repulsive, 
but whtcV. must be full of atti-action to the affiliated 
members. 

The societies, when ouee provided with a special 
authorization, possessed at Rome all the rights and pri- 
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vileges of civil persons.*' This aulhorizntion was, liow- 
ever, granted only with many restrictions wlienovcr tlie 
society possessed a treasury and fought to concum it-it'lt' 
witJi anything but sejjulture.^ The pretext of reiigioua 
observance', or the performance of vows in common, 
was gufiided igairiat by law, and formally declared to bo 
one of the ciicu instances which attached to nn assembly 
the characteT of uune;** and the crime was nothing 
less than high treisin, at least as regards the person 
who called the meeting together." Claudius even closed 
the taverns where the brethren, met, and the s.nall eat- 
ing-houses where the poor were furnished cheaply with 
hot water and boiled meat." Triijan and the more libe- 
ral monarehs continued to view al! these societies with 
distrust.'' Low rank was an essential condition without 
which the privilege of religious assemblage was never 
accorded, and even then it was granted most sparing- 
ly." The lawyers who built up the Roman jurispru- 
dence, so eminent in legal science, displayed their 
ignorance of human nature by opposing in every way, 
even with the menace of death, and by hedging in with 
al! sorts of odions and puerile restrictions an everhiating 
need of the soul of man," Like the authors of the 
" Code Civil" they regarded life with a wiiitry glance. 
If man's life consisted in amusing himself under the 
orders of his superiors, in munching his crust and tast- 
ing his puny pleasures in his rank under the eye of a 
taskmaster, all this would be well devised. But the 
retribution awarded to social systems which follow this 
false and contracted view, is first a melancholy di«gu.it, 
and next a violent triumph of religious partisans. 
Never will man consent to breathe that icy air. He 
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ripeda the liitle circle, the broUierhood where lie may 
live and die amongst hia fellows. Our vast abstract 
social organizations are not sufficient to supply all the 
social instincts which exist in man. Let him alone to 
attach his heart to something, to seek consolation where 
it may be found, to make brothers to himself, and to 
di'aw closer the ties of affection. Let not the cold arm 
of the state break into this kingdom of the soul, which 
is also the realm of liberty. True life and hiippiness 
will not spring up again in this world until that sad 
heritage left us by Roman law, our inveterate distrust of 
i^\Q private assemhlt) ifioUigium), shall have disappeared. 
Association independent of the st«te, without injury to 
the state, is the gi-eat question of the future. The laws 
to be made in regard to associations will determine 
■whether or not modern society will tend to the same 
destiny as ancient. One example should suffice. The 
Koman empire bound its own existence to the law relat- 
ing to unlawful assemblages, Gliristians and barbarians, 
accomplishing in this respect the t^sk of human eon- 
science, broke down thai law, and the empire hav.iig 
planted itself thereon, went down with it. 

The Greek and Romun world, a secular and profane 
world, which posst'S.^d not the true conception of a min- 
ister of religion, which had neither divine law nor a 
revealed word, had here stumbled upon a problem which 
it was unable to solve. And we may add that if it had 
possessed a body of consecrated prieat,«, a severe theology, 
and a strongly organized system of religion, it would 
not have created the secular state, or inaugurated tlie 
idea, of a social system founded merely on reason, and 
on the human wants and natural relations of individuals. 
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Tlie religious inferiority of the Greeks and Romans was 
the result of their political and intellectual superiority. 
The relij^ioua superiority of the Jews, on the contrary, 
has proved the cause of their political and philosophic^il 
inferiority. Judaism and primitive Christianity c<im- 
prised the negation of the civil authority, or pei'haps we 
may more accurately say the putting it under guardiaa- 
ship. Like the system of Mahomet, they estsiblished 
social order upon the basis of religion. When human 
flifairs are controlled from that direction, great and uni- 
versal proseiytisms are made, apostles traverse the world 
from end to end, reforming and converting it; hut in 
that manner are not constructed political institutions, 
national independence, a dynasty, a code, or a 
neous people. 

13 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FUTURE OP MI8BION8. 

Such was the world which the Christian missionaricH 
iimlertook to convert. It may now be readily perceived, 
it seems to me, lliafc the enterprise was nothing impos- 
sible, aud that its sncceea was no miracle. The world 
was fermenting with moral longings to which the new- 
religion answered admirably. Manners were losing 
their rudeness; a pnrer religion was looked for; and 
the notions of human rights and social improvement 
were evely where gaining ground. On the other hand, 
credulity wjis extreme, and the nnniber of educated 
persons very limited. To sneh a world, a few earnest 
apostk^ had <mly to present themselves, believing in one 
God and, as disciples of Jeans, imbued with the most be- 
neficent moral doctrine the eare of men ever listened to, 
and they eonld not fail to be heard. The imaginary 
miracles which they mingled with their teacliing would 
.lot hinder their snccess; for the nnniber of those who 
would refuse to believe in the supernatural or miracu- 
lous was veiy small. If the apostles were humble and 
poor, 80 ranch the better. Humanity, in the condition 
it had then arrived at, conld not be saved but by an 
effort springing from the masses. Tlio ancient heathen 
religions were not susceptible of reform. The Roman 
Btate was what the state always will be — rigid, dry, and 
unyielding. In snch a world perishing for want of 
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love, tlio fntnro is tlie property of lilni who can loneli 
the h'viiig spring of popular devotion, to do whidi, 
Greek liberalism and Uie old Roinan gravity were 
alike impotent. 

The founding of Christianity is in this view the 
mightiest work which tlie men of the people have ever 
accomplished. At an early day, it is true, we find men 
and women of high rank at Rome joining themselves 
to the Church; and a!)ont the end of the first century, 
the examples of Flaviua Clemens and Flavja Domitilia 
BJiow that Christianity was penetrating almost within 
the palaee of the Oiesars.i From the time of the firat 
A.ntonines there were some rich men in the Cliristian 
communities ; and near the close of the second century 
we find in them a few of the most distinguished persons 
of the empire.* But at the commencement, all or 
nearly all were of humble condition.^ The noble and 
powerful of the earth were found in the earliest 
churches no more than in Galilee, following the foot- 
Btei)8 of Jesus. Now in these great movements the 
beginning is the decisive moment. The glory of a 
religion belongs entirely to its fonndere. Religion, in 
fact, is an affair of faith, aud to exercise faith is an easy 
thing; the master-work is to inspire it, 

"When we try to become acquainted with the marvel- 
lous origin of Christianity, we ordinarily regard matters 
by the standards of oar own day, and are thus led into 
a;rave errors. The man of the people in thefir'st centuiy, 
especially in the Greek and Oriental countries, was in no 
wise similar to what he is amongst us, and at this day. 
Education had not then separated classes as widely as a 
present. The Mediterranean races, excepting the Latin 
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triLes, wliicli Imd lost all iinportanee since the empire 
by tho conc[Li08t of the world had bucoiiie a itiixtore of 
vanquished nations, were leas solid tJiau modenia, and 
were more vivacious, excitable, htiagiuiitive, and quicli 
of apprelieiision. The heavy uiateriaHBin of onr lowof 
classes, and their apparenfr melancholy and dulness, 
whicli are in part the result of cHinato, and in part the 
sad legacy of the Dark 'Ages, and wliicli stamp our 
poor with 80 diatreesfiil a piiysiognomy, did not operate 
npon the same classes in the early titnes. Although 
they were indeed very ignorant and crednlons, ihey 
were not much more so than tiie rich and poweri'nl of 
their day. 

The establishment of Oliristianity cannot then be con- 
sidered aualogons to a popular movement in the pre- 
sent age, starting from the common people and at last 
commanding the assent of the educated class. This 
would with us be simply impossible. Tlie t'oundei-a of 
Christianity belonged to the common people in a certain 
sense, it is trne. They were clothed in the same man- 
ner, lived poorly and frugally, and spoke witliout pol- 
ish, or ratiier sought only to express their thoughts with 
energy. But they were inferior in intelligence to only 
a very small and constantly diminishing class of men, 
the snrvivora of the refined age of OiEaar and Augustus. 
In compai'ison with the philosophei-s who flourished 
from the time of Augustus to that of the Antoniiies, 
the Hrst Christians were of couree illiterate. In com- 
parison with the great mass of their follow-sobjeets, they 
were enlightened men. At times they were even 
looked on as free-tJiiukei's, and the cry of the populace 
arose, " Down with the Atheists !''* Tliis need not sur- 
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pnsQ ns. Tlie wovld was making startling yirogi'ees ir. 
ci-edii)Ity, TIjb two earliest stroiigliokis of Gentile 
Cltristianitj, Antioch and Epliesns, were of ali the 
cities ill the empire the moat anperatitions. Tlis second 
mid third centuries carried the love of the iiiiti'vclloita 
close to the burders of felly and madness. 

Christianity arose oiiteide of the official world, but 
not entirely beneath it. It was only in appearance, and 
as viewed according to worldly prejndiees, tliat tlie 
disciple of Jesns were of an iiisignilicant class. Tlie 
worldling admires pride and strength, and wastes no 
afiiihility on inferiors. Honor in his view consists in 
repelling insult. He despises the spirit whicli is meek, 
long suffering, humble, whicii yieldd its cli)ak also, and 
tnrns its cheek to the sniiter. He is wrong; the meek- 
ness which he disdains is the mark of a luttier sou! than 
his own ; and the highest virtues dwell iiiore ctnitent- 
ediy with those who obey and serve than witii th{«e 
who command and enjoy. And this accords with rea- 
son ; for pnwer and pletisnre, so far from aiding us in 
the practice of virtue, are hindrances in the way. 

Jesiis knew well that the heart of the common people 
was the great reservoir of the self-devotion and resigna- 
tion by which alone the witrld could be saved. Hence 
he called the poor blessed, deeming it easier for rhem 
to lif g^Kid than for others. The priniitivo Oiiristians 
Were eooentially "poor;" it was their righlfii! title.' 
Even if a Christian poi^essed riches in the second and 
tlui'd centuries, he was poor in spirit, and classed him- 
self among the poor, and was saved from petseeution 
by clai)ning the privilege of the law concerning the 
"collegia tenuiorum"^ It is true that all the Christiana 
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were not slaves or persons of low niiil; ; but the soci^il 
equivalent of a ClirietJati Wiis « slave, ami the siuno 
terms were applied to both; while the cardinal virtues 
of the servile condition — ^gentleness, hiiinility, and resiy 
nation — were aimed at by both alike. The heathen 
■writers are nnanimous on this point. Ail of them 
without exception recognise in the Christian the traits 
of servile character, each as iuiiifference to public 
affaii-s, a subdued and melancholy air, a severe estimate 
of the vices of the age, and a settled aversion to the 
theatres, baths, gymnasia, and public games.' 

Ill a word, the heathen were the world; the Chris- 
tians were not of the world. They were a little flock 
apart, hated of tlie world, reproving its iniquities,* seek- 
ing to keep themselves " unspotted from the world."* 
The ideal of the Christian was wholly opposed to that 
of the worldling.'*' The sincere Oliristian loved to bo 
Iiumble, and cultivated the virtues of the poor and 
simple and self-abasing. Hr3 had also tiio defects which 
accompany these virtues. He considered as vain and 
frivolous many things whicii are not so. Ho belittled 
the univeree, looking on beauty and art with a hostile 
or contemptuous eye. A syuteni under which the 
YenuB of Milo is only a stone idol is erroneous, or at the 
least partial; for beauty is almost the equivalent of 
goodness and of truth. When such ideas prevailed, 
the decay of art was inovitablo. The Christian set no 
store by architecture, sculpture, or painting; he was 
too much of an idealist. He cared little for the ad- 
vancement of science, for it was to him nothing but 
idle curiosity. Confounding the higher enjoyments of 
the Soul, by which we touch upon the iutiuite, with 
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vulgar pleasures, he denied himself all amiiseiiiunt. 
He ptislied his virtues to excess. 

Another law demands our attentiim at this porinil, 
which will not fail to have its influence upon the- history 
we arc to recount. The estahlishment of Ghri.sri;inity 
corresponds in time with the suppression of political lifu 
in the Mediterranean world. The subjects of the iiiipi^ 
rial sway had ceased to have a country. If any one Kt:n- 
timent was wholly wanting in the founders of the Church, 
it was patriotism. They were not even cosmopolites, citi- 
zens of the world ; for the planet was to them only a place 
of exile, and they were idealists in the most absolute 
sense. The country is a composite object ; it has body 
and soul. The soul is its recollections, customs, legends, 
misfortunes, hopes, and common regrets; the body its 
Si)il, race, language, mountains, rivers, characteristic pro- 
ductions. But never were any people so regardk'ss of 
all this as the primitive Christians. Judea could not re- 
tain their affection. A few yeai-s passed, and they had 
forgotten the walks of Galilee, Tiie ghiries of Greece 
and Eoine were foolishness to them. Tiie regions in 
which Christianity fiist routed itself — Syria, Cyprus, and 
Asia Minor — could not rec;dl the period when they had 
been free. Greece and Rome still possessed much na- 
tional pride. But at Rome the patriotism was hanlly 
felt outside of the army and a fewfimilies; while in 
Greece, Christianity flourished oidy at Corinth, a city 
which, after its destruction by Mummins and its re- 
building by CiBsar, was a mixture of men from every 
land. The true Greek tribes were then, as now, very 
exclusive in their notions, absorbed in the memory of their 
past; and paid little heed to the new doctrine. They 
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proved but half-way Cbristians. Ou the otlicr hand, tlie 
gay, luxurious, and pleasure-loving inhabitants of Asia 
and Syria, accustomed to a life of enjoyment, of easy 
manners, and used to accept the customs and laws of every 
new conqueror, had nothing in the shape of nutional 
pride or cherished traditions to lose. The early eentrea 
of Christianity — Antiocb, Ephesu."*, Thessalonica, Corinth, 
and Rome — were, if I may so express it, public cities; 
cities like modern Alexandria, whither all races gather, 
and where that union and tie of alfection between the 
citizen and the soil which constitutes a nation, were en- 
tirely unknown. 

The interest of the public in social questions is always 
in inverse ratio to ita preoccupation with poHtits. Social- 
ism advances when patriotism becomes weak, Chris- 
tianity was an explosion of social and religious ideas which 
could not have had free scope until Augustus had sup- 
pressed political contests. It was destined, like Islamism, 
to become in essence an enemy of the tendency to sepa- 
rate nationality. Many ages and many scliisins would 
be necessary before national eatiblished churches could 
be derived out of a religion which sbirted with the nega- 
tion of the idea of any earthly home or country ; which 
arose at an epoch when the distinctive cily and citizen of 
early Greece and Italy had ceased to exist; and when 
the stern and vigorous republican spirit of a former pe- 
riod had been carefully sifted out as deadly poison to 
the state. 

Here then is one of tlie causes of the grandeur of 
the new religion. Humanity is diverse and changeable 
in feeling, and constantly agitated by contradictory 
desires. Great is the love of country and sacred are the 
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l,eroc8 of Mitrailioii, Tlicnnopylfe, Viilmy, and Fijurus 
One's coiiiitiy, however, is nut eveiytiiiiig licre bijluw 
Man is ;i man and a child nf Q-nd liefnro lie ia a, French 
iii:m or a German. The klngOoiri of Gud, that eteniiil 
vigion which cannot be torn out of the heart of man, ia 
the protest of liia nature agiviimt the exeluaivenesa of 
patriotism. Tiie idea of a great and iinivereal organi- 
zation of tlie race to bring ahont \t& greatest wclf'aro 
and its moral improvement, is both legitimate and 
Oliristian. The state knows and can know only one 
thing, the organization of self-interest. This is some- 
thing, for self-interest is the strongest and most engross- 
ing of hninnn motives. But it is not eiiongh, Govei'ii- 
inente fonnded on the theory that man is composed of 
selfish wants and desires alone, have proved greatly 
mistaken. DevoJion is as natiu'al as ognririin to the race, 
and- religion U organized devoiioii. Let none expect, 
then, to do without religion or religltnis aBS<hciations. 
Every forward sEep of modern society will render the 
need of religion more iinperinns. 

We can now see how these recitals of strange events 
may prove illnstraiive and instructive. AVe neeil not 
reject the lesson becanse of certain traits which the 
difference of times and mannei-s has invested with an 
odd or unusual adpect. In regard To popular-convic- 
tions, there is ahviiysan immense dispnipiirti(m between 
the greatness of llie ideal aimed at by the system of 
belief, and the trifling nature of the actual fact* which 
have given rise to it. Hence the particularity with 
which religions history mingles common details and 
actions approaciiing folly witii its most sublime evonta 
and doctrines. Thu monk who contrived the "holy vial''" 
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■w-as OTie of Ibe fonnJere of tlio Frencli rnmmrcliy. "Wlin 
■H'ouid not willingly efface from llie life of Jtisua tho 
story of tha demoniacs ofGjuiara? Wliat man of c-ool 
lit<R>(l and coraiiion euntse would liave acted like Francia 
of Assisi, Juan of Arc, Pelev the Hermit, or Ignatiua 
Loyola, Terms attribnting folly or fanaticism to tlie 
actions of past ages mnst of necessity be deemed merely 
relative. If onr idesis ace to be taken as the standard, 
tliere was never a prophet, apostle, or saint-, who oitgbt 
not to have been confined as a innatic. Conscience is 
very nnstable in periods when reflection is not matnre, 
and then good becomes evil, and evil good, by insensible 
stages. Unless we admit this, it is impossible to form 
a jnst estimate of the past. The same divine breath 
vitalizes all history and gives to it wonderful nnity, 
bnt bnman faculties have produced an infinite variety 
of combinations. Tiie apostles diifured less in charac- 
ter from na tlian did the fonnders of Buddhism, al- 
thoii^h the latter were allied more nearly to ns in lan- 
gnage and ])robably in race. Onr pwn age has wit- 
nessed religions movements cjnite as extraordinary as 
those of former times; movements attended with as 
ranch enthnsiasm, which have already had in propor- 
tion more martyre^and the future of which is still 
undetermined. 

I do not refer to the Mormons, a sect in some respects 
BO degraded and absurd tliat one hesitates to seriously 
consider it. There is mnch to snggesfc reflection, how- 
ever, in seeing thonaands of men of our own race 
livhig in the niiraculona in the middle of the nineteenth 
centni'y, and blindly believing in the wondere which 
they pi ofess to have seen and toiLched, A literature 
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Im'i already arispn pretending to recoTidlo Min-nionioin 
and science. But, what is nf more importance, tiiia 
religiiin, founded upon-silly inipoatnres, lias inspired 
]irodigie8 of patience and Belt-denial. Five liuii'lre V 
yeai-a lience, learned prot'esBOi-s will seek to prove iis 
divine orij^in l>y the miracle of its estaldislinient. 

£ih-ism in Pei-sia wim a phenomenon nuicli more 
astouitihing." A mild and nijasaiiming man, in cha- 
racter and opinion a sort of pions and modeet Spinoza, 
was suddenly and almi>8t in spite of iiimselt" raised to 
the rank of a worker of miracles and a divine incarna- 
tion; and became the head of a numerous, ardent, and 
t'aTiut.ical sect, which came near ncetjmpHshiiig a revo- 
lution like that of Mahomet. Thousands of martyre 
riislicd to death for him wirh joyful alacrity. The great 
liuteiiery of ids followers at Teheran was a scene per- 
Iiaps nnparallfiled in history. ''Tliat day in the streets 
and hazaars of Teheran," says an eye-witnes?, " the 
residents will never forget."^ To this moment when it is 
talked of, the mingled wonder and horror wiiieh the 
citizens then experienced appeal's nnabated hy the 
hipse of years. They saw women and children walking 
forward between their executioners, with great gaaln^s 
all over tiieir bodies and burning matches thrust into 
the wounds. The victims wore dragged along by 
ropes, and hnrried on by strokes of the wliip. Chil- 
dren and women went singing a vei-se to this effect, 
' Verily we came troin God, and to him shall we re- 
turn I' Tlicir slinl! voices rose load and clear in the 
profound silence of the mnltitnde. If one of these 
poor wretches fell down, and the guards forced him up 
again with blows or bayonet-thrusts, as he staggered 
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Oil with the blood tnckling down every limb, he would 
spend hia reTiiaining energy in dancing and crying in 
an access of zeal, 'Verily we are God's, and to him wc 
retnrnl' Some of the children expired on ihe way. 
Tlie executioners threw their corpses in front of their 
fathers and tlieir sistera, who yet marched proudly on, 
giving hardly a second glance. At the place of exe- 
cution life was oiFered them if they would abjure, but 
to no purpose. One of the condemned was informed 
that unless he recanted, the iJiroals of his two sons 
should be cut npon his own bosom. The eldest of 
these little boys was fonrteen years old, and they stood 
red with their own blood and with their fiesli burned 
and blistered, calmly listening to the dialogue. The 
father, stretching himself upon the earth, answered 
that he was ready ; and the oldest boy, eagerly claim- 
ing hie birthright, asked to be murdered firet." At 
]ength all was over ; night closed in npon heaps of 
mangled carcasses; the heads were suspended in 
bnnclies on tlie scaffold, and the dogs of the faubourgs 
gathered in troops from every side as darkness veiled 
tlio awful scene." 

This happened in 1S52. In ihe reign of Cbosroes 
Nonschirvan, thesect of Maedak was smothered in blood 
in tlie. same way. Absolute devotion ia to simple na- 
tures the most exquisite of enjoyments, and, in fact, a 
necessity. In the Bab pei-aecution, people who !iad 
hai'diy joined the sect came and denounced tiiemselvcs, 
that they might suffer with the rest. It is so sweet to 
mankind to suffer for something, that the allnrement 
of martyrdom is itself often enongli to inspire faith. 
A disciple who shared the tortures of Bab, hanghig by 
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Ill's 8i(3e on the ramparts of Tabriz and awaiting ji lin- 
gering death, had only one word to say — " Master, liavo 
I dono well?" 

Tliose wlio regard as either miracnlons or cliiinerical 
everything in history which transcends the ordinary 
calculations of common sense, will find such facta as 
these inexplicable. The fundaniental cnndition of 
criticism is to be able to comprehend the diverse states 
of the human soul. Absolute faith is a thiitg entirely 
foreign to us, Beyond the positive sciences which 
possess a material certainty, all <ipinion is in our view 
only an api^roximation to tlie trnth, and necessarily 
implies some en-or. The anionnt of error may be an 
small m yon please, but is never zero in regard to 
moral snbjects. Sucii is not the method of narrow and 
bigoted minds, like the Oriental for example. The 
mental vision of those races is not like ours; theii-s is 
dull and fixed like the enamelled eyes of flgnres in 
mosaic. They see only one tiling at a time, and that 
takes entire pi>dsestiion of them. They are not their 
own mast^i-s whether to believe or not. There is no 
room for an afrer-thonght with them. People wlio 
embrace an opinion after tiiis fiishion will die for it. 
The martyr is in religion what the partisan is in politics. 
There have not been many very inteUigont martyrs. 
The Christians who confessed their faith under Diocle- 
tian, would have been, after peace was gained for the 
Chm-ch, rather nnpleasant and impracticable person- 
ages. One is never very tolerant when he believes 
himself entirely in the right, a;nd his opponents entirely 
in the wrong. 

Great religions movements, being thus the results of 
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a coiifiiiec! inetliod of viewing luonil subjects, are 
enigmas to an age like tlie present, in whidi llie streng; li 
of citnvietion is enfeebled. Among ns, the man of 
eineerity is continually modifyiTio- his opinions, becniisu 
bwth the world ai'oi i \ a 1 liis own nature are 
rliaiigiiig. We beli y liings at once. AVe 

love jnstice and the h d ild expose onr lives 
in their cause; bnt d d nit that jnstice and 

truth can bo tJie pec I ] \ y of any sect or party. 
TrVc are good Fi-encl b onfess that the Ger- 

mans and the Engliol 1 lany respects. Not 

so in epochs and a I every man belonga 

with his whole natnre to liis own ctimmunity, race, or 
sehno! of politics. Ilence all the great religions de- 
velopments iiiLve occurred in et-ates of society when 
tlie general mind was more or less analogous to the 
oriental. In factj it is ouly absolute faith that has 
hitherto succeeded in coiiqnerinfj souls. A pions ser- 
vant-girl of Lyons named Bhmdina, who suffered for 
Lit religion 1700 yoare ago; a rough chieftain, Clovis, 
w!i" saw iit some fourteen centuries back to embrace 
Catholicism — -iire still giving law to ns. 

Who is there who has not at some time while wander- 
ing thnmgh mirold citii'S, tiow so rapidly being moilern- 
ized, pjiusetl at the foot of one of tlio gigantic monu- 
niouts of the faith of the Middle Age 1 Everything 
around is becoming new; not a Vfstige of ancient, cus- 
toms remains ; the cathedral alone stiinda, a little lowered 
perhaps by mrn'a violence, but i5rmly rooted in the soil. 
Mok sua atai! Its stningth is its right. It has withstoo{l 
the Hood which lias wushed away its surroundings. Kot 
one of the men of old, should here visit the 8j)ota which 
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once linew Lim, could find his f(;rmer limne. Of a,)l the 
dwiillera there, the roolo alone who built their neats in 
the lofty niches of the consrerated edificp, have never 
seen the hammer of dcatiMietion raised against their 
abode. Strange destiny ! Thiwe aimijle lOiirtjra, tli[«^^ 
rude converts, those pirate church -builders, rule us atill. 
We arc Christiims l)ec;\use it pleased them to be si>. As 
in [K'litics, it is only systems founded by barbarians 
which have eudured; so in relijfiim it is only the sponta- 
neous, iind, if I may so expres.-! it, fanatical movements, 
whicli Jirc coiitafjious. Tlieir success depends nut on the 
more or less satisfactory |)roofw ihey furnisli of tlieir di- 
vine origiu, but is |iro|iori,iohe(i Uy wiiat they have to say 
to the heart-s of tiie people. 

Are we tlien to conclude that religion is destined 
gruduitlly to die away like tiie popuhir falijicies concern- 
ing magic, sorcery, and ghosts ? liy no means. lie!igi()n 
is not a popular fallacy; it is a great intuitive truth, felt 
and expressed by the peo|jle. AM the symbols wliich 
serve to give shape to the religious sentiment are imper- 
fect, anl their fate is to be one after anotlier rejcctexi. 
But nt'thiiig is more remote from tlie trutli than the 
dream of those who seek to iniagine a perfected bu- 
manity witliout religion. The contrary idea is the truth. 
The Chinese, a very inferior bruneh of hmmiiiily, have 
hardly any ri'ligious sentiment. But if we suppose a 
planet inhabited by a nice wliose intellectual, moral, and 
physical force were the double of our own, that race 
would be at least twice as religions as we. I say "at 
least," for it is likely that the religious sentiment \vi>uld 
inei-eiiae more rapidly than the intellectual capacity, and 
not in merely diieet piopoiiion. Let us suppose a hu- 
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mai)lty ten times as powerful as we iirs; it wouM bq 
itiliiiitely more religioua. It is even prob;ible thiiE at 
lliia (.l*:gree of sublimo elevation, b;:ing freed fmn itui- 
ttsrisil cares and egotism, endowed with porfeot judgment 
and appreciation, and perceiving cle^irly the biiseness and 
nothingness of al! tliat is not true, good, or beautiful, 
man would bo wholly a religious being, and would spend 
his days in ceaseless adorati<m, passing from ecstasy to 
ecstasy of religious rapture, and living and dying in the 
loftiest delight of the soul. Egotism is the measure of 
inferiority, and decreases as we recede Crorii the animal 
nature. A perfected being would no longer be sellidh, 
but purely rehgious. The pmgress of humanity, then, 
cannot destroy or weaken religion, but will develop and 



But it is time that we return to the three missionaries, 
Paul, Barnabas, and Mark, whom we left as they sallied 
forth from Antioch by the Si'leucian gate. In my third 
book I shall attempt to trace the footsteps of these 
rnessL'ngers of good ri'port, by land and sea, in calm and 
storm, through gooc! and evil days, I long to recount 
that unequalled epic; to depict tiiose toa^ing waves so 
often traversed, and those endless journeyinga in Asia 
and Europe, during which the Gospel-seed wsia sown. 
The great Oiiristian Odyssey bi'gins. Already the apos- 
tolic bark has spread its sails, and the freshening breeze 
rejoices to bear upon its wings the words of Jesua. 
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BOTES TO TUB INTRODUOTiON. 

1. The author of the Ads does not directly givo to St, Paul Ihs title of 
apostle. This title ia, in general, resaryod tiy him foe the merabors 
of the central college, at Jwasalera. 

2. Hdid, Paeudo-Olom., xvii. 13-19. 

3. Justin, ApoL L 39. In the Acta also is Been the idea that Patot 
waa the Apoatle of the Gontaos, Sea especially Oliop. s., uoiap. 
Petri i, 1. 

4. I Cor. iii 6, 10; iy. 14, 15; is. 1, 2. IT. Oor., si. 3, etc 

5. Letter of Denja of Corinth in Gnseb. Hhl. Ecd. iL 25. 

6. Prenah readers, for ample details upon the diHOuasion and QompirLson 
of the four narrativeB, may see Strauss, Vie de Jesua, 3d sect, 
ehapters iv. and v. (traduoHon Littfo): JVuwflJfe Kb de .Jesas, 1. i^ § 
46, &0.; 1, ii. g 91, &0. (traiL-lationHemzoi and Doilfua). 

1. The Church early admitted this. Soo the cauon of Mnralorl {Aniiq. 
MuL iii. 854), {JJeutestamantliclie StuOieu, Gotha, 18UG), linus 33, &c 
8. lukoL 1-^; Ada I 1. 
0. Soo especially Ads, iri. 12. 
10. The paucity of language in the New Testimoat writers Is so great 
that each one haa hia own diedoiiary; ao tli.it thu wri(;ers of .evon 
very short vnanaaoripts c^i ba easily roaognisod. 
n. Tlie usH of this word. Ads xir. 4, 14^ ia very indlroct. 

12. Comp. for example, Ada xrilli^lS ; iviii. 5, with I. Thess. iiL 1-2. 

13. L Cor. xi. 32; TL Cor. i. 8; li. 23, ftc; Bo;n. st. 19; svi. 3, Ac. 

14. Ada xvi 6; Kviii. 22-23, eomparod with the lipiatle to the Qala- 

15. For inatance, the sojourn at Cesaraa is left in obscurity. 

16. Mabillon, Maaeam lUdicjim, i. 1 pars, p. 109. 
n. Col. iv. U. 

18, Sea abore, p. xii. 

19. Ahnoat all the iiisoriptions are L^tin, as at Haplea (Oavala), the 
port of Phllippi. See lloiizey, Miaaion de Maceilome,p. 11, &c. Tho 
rcmarkabtu ikmUm'ity with naatical subjjcts of the autlior of tha 
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Acts {soe especially chapters ixi'ii-xsvihj, would givo vise to tUe 
bcUef th^t he wiis a Neapolitan. 

20. Tor uxample, ^c(s £. 28. 
31. Acts Y. 3G-3T. 

22. The Hebraiama of Ms style may arise from earerul reading of Qroelt 
translalioQS of the Old Testament, and ahove ah, from reading tlis 
maiiuacripts of bis co-rellgioniBts of Palestine, whom ha oiten copied 
word for word. His quotations from the Old Testament are made 
without any acquaintance witli tJxe original test (for example, jlv. 
16, Ac). 

23. Ads ivii, 22, Ac, 

24. Luko i. 26 ; iv. 31 ; xsiv. 13. 

25. Luke i. 31, compared with Matthew i. 21. The iiamo of Jeanne, 
knowu only to Luke, is dubious. Seo, tiowever, Talm. do Bab. 
Sota, 29 a. 

26. Ads il 47; It. 33; v. 13, 26. 

21. Ads ix. 22, 23; sii. 3, 11; xiii. 45, 51), and many other passages. 
It is the same with the foarlh gospel also compiled out of Syria. 

28. Luke x. 33, &c; ivii. 18; Ada v'm. 5, &a. The same in the 
fourth gospel: Johu It. 5, &c 

29 Ads xxTiiL 30 

30 Sea lie de rau, 

31 LJkosxiv 50 Mirksii 19 s nw5 1 i i hr imn<' mc if 

32 Adii 3 9 

34 Ch X XXII XXVI 

SB Ihe oontunou Cora^li is, tl a procons il St"! is PjuIus 

36 Acts sill T &o x<rlv 12 Ac xx i) i-. xx v 7 17 xxv. 
16 25 XXVI 2, ixnn iJ-18 

37 E)id XVI 37 le , ixii. 26 &c 

38 SiniLlar protautons wpro by no means nrp Ii the Apo ilypse 
and the Fpistio of Peler, Ro no la aUu If I to m d igu sed lin^uago. 

40 Acta L 22 

41. Soo Vie de J'sm, p. xxxix. ko. 

43 This is obvious, especially m tho history of the centurion Oorne- 

43. Acts ii. 47; iv. 33; v. 13, 2G. Cf Luke, xxlv. 13-20, 

44. Ads IL 44r-45 ; iv. 34, Jic. ; v. 1, && 

45. I. Cor. xii-xlv. Comp- Mark xvL 17, and Acts ii, 4-13 ; x. 4G 
xi. IB; xii. 6. 

46. CoiQp. Ad9 iii. 2, Sw., to xiv. 3, M. ; ix. 33, &c., to xx, f), &u ; v 
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1, te, with liiL n, &[■ ; v. lG-16, to aia, 12 ; x'd. 1, 4a, wifii xvl 
26. Ac. ; X. 44, with six. 6. 

4T. In a speBch, attributed by tte author to Gamaliel, aboat ths year 36, 
Theudas is apokon of as anterior to Julaa of Galilee (4cfe t. 36-^7) 
Sow tho revolt of Theudas was in tho year 44 (Joa. AnL ;ix v. \), 
and certainly after that of the Gialilea,D. (Jos. Aat., ixviii. i. 1 ; B. J., 
II., viii. I. 

48. ThOM who cannot refer to the Gternian works of Baur, Schneckeii- 
burger, Wette, Sehwegler, Zellor, where eritioal queatioas reliitira 
to the Acb are brought to almost a, definite solution, may consult 
Shades Hisiorigiiei el Oriitgues sur les Origines d<i Ob/ristiaaisme, by A, 
Stup (Pdri3, Laoroil, 18S4), p, 116, ftc: Micliel Sioolas Mudea 
Oriiigaes sm- la Bible; Mwveav, 3islciiw>i( (Paris, LSvy, 1864), p. 223, 
Ac) ; Renss, Sisioire de la, Th oJogie Chrdieaneaa siide ApotloUque L 
Ti. ch. y.; other works of MM. KayBer, Sc±ierer, Eouss, in the 
E«»ue de Thi'ologie of Straaburg, 1st series, voL iL and liL; 2d 
series, vol. ii. and iii. 

49 For the esaot meanii^ of ii vfaaa.vtSi^'ui irnjui tai at^an, oomp. Matt. 
xvL 17. 



51. Ada siL 1. 

62. Jos. Ant. XIX. viii. 2 ; B. J. IT. xiL 6. 

53. The quotation from Amos (sv, 16-17), made by James according to 

the Greek version, and in non-acooi'dance with the Hebrew, also 

shows that this speech is a fiotJoa of tlie author. 
64. We shall show later that this is the true seuae. Anj- way, (he 

quesljon of Hie oircumeisioa of Titua is ofao impoi'tanca here. 

55. Oomp, Aels sr. 1; Gal. i. 7 ; ii. 12. 

56. L Cor. viii. 4, 9; i. 25, 29. 
5T. Jcls. xii. 20, Ac 

68. AliOTe all, the Bbionites. See tho Homilies Pseudo-Olem, Trontous. 
Adv. hier. I. sivi. 2; Epiplianiu.^, Adv. hter., luier. nx; St. Jerome, 
la Matt, xii, 

59. I would nevertheless willingly lose Ananias aJid Sapphira, 

60. De DieinaUone, ii. 57. 

61. Preface to the Etudes d'Mstoire Religiease. 



CHAPTER I. 

I. MarksvLIl; Luke iTiii. 34; xziv.41; John xi. 9, 34, and follow, 
ing verses. The contrary opinion in Uatt. sii. 40 ; xii. 4, 24 ; xviL 
9, 23; sx. 19; ssxl 32; Mark vilL 34; ix. 9, 10— 31; 1.34; Lnka 
ix. 22; xi. 29, 30; xviiL 31 et seq. ; xxiv, 6-8. Jiigtin, PicU. cum 
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Trypli. IflG, proceeds from a so roe on wh oil, b^nn ng from a 
certain epoch, conaidern le rolonoe nay be piao d. an to tiia an 
nounceinonts which Jesus had male m rolorenoa to his reaurroo- 
tioo. The aynoptiuolB aolniowied„e n oroover t at f Jes b ^f k of 
ft at all, hia diseiplea unleratood otl np; of t (Mirk s. 10 J' 
Iiuke iviii. 34 : compare Luke xxiv. 8, and John ii. il, 22). 

a Mark liii 10; Lukesxiy. 11, 21. 

3 Preooding pHBESgea, OBpecially Luke svii. 24, 25; xvjii. 31-34. 

4, Talmud of Babylon, Eaira, BaOira, 58, a, and the Arabic estraet 
given by the Abbe Barges, in the Bulidiade V(Eu,vre des Filerinagei 
en ierre fointe, PoliniBry 1SS3. 

5, Ibn. ffisoham, Si^vt ErrasiM, edit Wiisdenfeld, 1012, and following 
X>age3. 

6, Pa. iri. 10. The sense of the origioal is a little different. But the 
received versions thus translate the passage. 

T. I, ThesB. iv. la, et seq.; L Cor. iv., entire; Eevolation ji.-ixLi. 

8. Matt. ivi. 21, et seq.; Mark vlii. 31, et soq. 

9. JosephuH, AiO. SVIII., iii. 3. 

10. Carefully reperuae the four stories of the Gospels, and the passage 
I. Cor. XV. 4, 8. 

11. Matt. sxviiL ] ; Mark ivi I ; Luke xxiv. 1 ; John xx. 1. 

12. Jolm XT. 2, seenia to suppose even that Mary was not always alone. 

13. Jolm sx. 1, et seq. ; and Mark xvi. 9, et seq. It must be obaervecl 
that the Gospel of M^k has, in our printed versions of the New 
Tastament, two conclusions; Mark ivi. 1-8; Mark ivi 9-20, to 
RK-j nothiug of two other conclusions, one of which hoa been baod- 
ed'down to us in the manuscript L. of Paris, and Iha margin of the 
HiHoxcnian version {Nos. Ikk, edit. Gcieebaoh, Schultz, 1, page 291 
note); tljo other by St Jeromo, Adi'.Fdag. 1. 11 (vol. it., 2d part, coL 
350, edit. Mortiauay.) The conclusion in the aixCoenth chapter, 
9th and following Teraea, are wanUi^ in the Oodse Siniatuxs and in 
tho moat important Break mauuacriptB. Bnt i" any case, it is of 
ftroat antiquity, and ita harmony wlOi the fourth Gospel is a slHking 
coinddence. 

U. Matt. nvii. GO; Mark xv. 46; Luke iiiil. 63. 

15. John xiz.ll, 42. 

16. See -'Life o/jesm." p. 38. 

n. Tlie Gospol of the Hebrews oontalned, perhaps, some analogous eir- 
cunisfeiuee (vide St Jerome, de Viris IUvsiiUnis, 2). 

13. M. da Togue, The CltwcJtes of the Soty Land, pp. 125, 12(!. The 
verb :F..,.A.-..(Mntt xxviii. 2; Mark ivi 3,4; Luke iivL 2) clearly 
proves that such was the situation of tlie tomb of Jesua. 

IB. In all this, the recital of the fourth Gospel is vastly superior. It is 
onr principal guide. In Luke siiv. 12, Peter alone goes to flia 
tomb. In tho conolusioo of Miirk given in manuscript L, and in tlia 
margin of die Philo.ieuiaa version (Grlesbaeh, he. citat.j ocuur r.it 
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jrsm r'y T!vi.i St. Paul {T. Cor. sv. B) airailarly Introducoa Peter only 
In this G.W- vision, i^iriher, Luko {xsir. 24) supposes that many 
diaoiploa went to the tomb, which obsorratiou probably aypliea to 
suooossire visits. It is possible that John hse hero yielded to the 
aftui-thousht which betrays him more than once in his Gospel, of 
showing tiiat he had, Iq the history or Jesus, a Srs^Tate rOle, equal 
eren to that of Fetor. Perhaps, also, the repeated deoiaratioue of 
John, that he was an eye-witness of the fundamental facts of the 
Christian faith (Gospel i. 14; xxi. 24; I, John i. 1-3; iv. lit, 
should bo appli^ to this visit. 
30. Jo.jQ SI. 1, 10; compare L«lca mv 12 34 I Cor. it. 5, and the 
coQcIusioD of Marie In the manuscripl. L 

21. Matt. ss?iiL 9; in oljserviDg that Mitt isviu 9 10, replies toJohn 
xs. 16. 17. 

22. Jolin XX. 11-11, in harmony with M rt xvi ', 10; oomparo tha 
parallel, but far less saUaEictory actoiut el itatt. xiviii. 1-10; 
Luke ixiv. 1, 10, 

23. Johnsx 18. 

24. Compare Mark svi. 9 ; Luke viii. 2. 

25. Luke sxiT. H. 

26. Ibid, is.iv. 24. 

27. Ibid. iiiv. 34; I, Cor. xv.6; the ooaclusionof Mark in the manu- 
script L. The iVagmeut of the Gospel of the Hebrews in St. Ignatius, 
Episl. ad Sin^ra., and in 8t Jerome, da Viris III, 16, Boem to pluea 
" the vision of Peter" in the evening, and to ooufouud it with that 
of the assembled Apostles. But St. Paul expressly distinjtuishea be- 
tween the ivro visions. 

SS. Luke sxlv. 23, 24. It results from these passages that the tidit^s 
were separately proclaimed. 

29. Mark 3vi. 1-8; MattiiBW xiviii. 9, 10, contradict this. But this is 
at variance wifii the synopticnl system, where tha women only sea 
an angel Tt seems that the first Gospel was hitended to reeonoile 
the syuopticol system with that of the fourth, wherem one woman 
onjy saw Jesus. 

30. Matt suviii 2, et aeq. ; Mark xvL 6, et seq. ; Luke xsiy. 4, et 
seq., 2'i. This apparition of angels Is even introdueed into the 
story of the -fourth Gospol{is. 12, 13), wliieh it completely deranges, 
being applied to Mary of Maji:daja. Tha author was unwilling tc 
alKuidon this traditionary foatura. 

31. Mark xvL 8. 

•2. Luke xiiv. 4, 7 ; John ss. 12, 13. 

33. Matt, iviii. I, et seq. The story of Matthew is that in which the 
circumstances liave suffered the greatest exaggeration. The earth- 
quake and the feature of the guarfs are probably late additions, 

34. The six or seven aeeounts which we have of this scone on Sunday 
morning (Mark having two or three, and Paol having also hia own. 
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to sny nothing of the Gospel of the Hebrews), are in complete dis- 

agreeineat with each othur. 
35. Matt siyi. ^1; Mark liv, 27; John xvi. 32 ; Justin, Apol i. 50; 

Dial cum Tryph, Sa, 106. The tlieorjof Jastia iatliat imincdiutelj 

on the death of Jeaus, there was a complete apostasy on the part of 

Hia disciples, 
se Matt. sxTiJl 17 ; Mark rri. 11 ; Luke iiiv. 11. 
3T. Markxvu9i lukeviii.a. 

38. Consiill, for example, Catoiei], Dela^liemi PoMds Vue FaUtologique, 

Flidoiriqae et JiuHcioiire. Paris, 1845. 2 vols, iu 8vo. 

39. See the PiMfcTai ieSera of Jnrieii, Ist year, 1th letter; Misson, Tlie 

Sacred Theaire of Cevmn^ (Loudon, 1101), pp. 28, 34, 38, 102, 103, 
104, 107 ; Memoirs of Court in Sflyons, EUfcnjaf J^tntch Lilerabm, 
soventeontli century, i. p. 303. BuUetoi qfSie French FroUilanl Histo- 
rical Society, i3()2, p. 174. 

40. itatt. xiT 26; Mark tL 49; Luke irsiv. 37; John n. 19. 

41. Mark 3vi. 12-13; Liiko sxiv. 13-33. 

42. Compare Josephiis, B. J., tIL 7i. 6. Lake places this village at 60 
Etailia, and Josepliua at 30 stadia from Jetuanlcm. |i'fn"""u. 
which ia found in certain mannBcripts and editions of Joseplms, if a 
correction made by aome Christian. Consult the edition of ij. 
PindorE The moat probable locality of JCmmans is Kullouvi^, a 
beantifol place at the bottom of a valley, ontho road from Jeruaulem 
to Jalia. Consult 8epp. Jemsalm.oMt/ieI!''lyLand(lSQtZ),l. p. 5G; 
Bourqiienoud in tha Studies of Beh'^ious Hisloi-y and Liici-atvre,iy ih^ 
Priests of the Society of Jeaus, 1SB3, No. 9 ; and for the exact dis- 
tances, H, Zschokke. T}ie EmanauB of Sie Hew Tcslamerd (Schaffouse, 
]8ti5). 

43. Mark xvi. 14; Lnke xxiT. 33, et se<i, : John ii. 19, et seq. : Gospel 
of the Hebrews in Si. Igoatiua, Hpial. ad Smym., 3, and in Si, Jerome, 
De Fms/«..1G; L Cor. it. &; Justin, JJi'oi. cum iVjpft. 106. 

44. Luke uiv, 34 

45. In an island opposite Rotterdam, where the people have remaineil 
attached to tie most austere Calvinism, tie peasants are persuaded 
that Joaus conies to tlieir death-beds to assure the elect of thoir 
juatiflcotion ; many, in tact, see Him 

KL In oi^ar to conceive the poesibilitr)' of similar illusions, it is sufSdcnt 
lo rememljer flie scenes ofouroii-n days, when a number of persons 
assembled together unanimoosly aeknowIedi;ed tiiat thoy heard unreal 
voices, and that in perfectly good fai^ The eipectaUon, the^ eflbrt 
of the imadnaljon, tha desire to believe, aometimes compliancea 
accorded with perfect innocence, explain such of the phenomena as 
are not produced by direct fraud. Those compliances proiMed, in 
peneral, from persona who are convinced, and who, actuated t 
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iinwil]ius;l.y assists in its propagation. Doubt and deni,!l are impos 
Bibie in tlus sort of assemblage. You would only Knise pain tt 
thaaa who ilo balieve, and to those whom jon imve iuvitod. And 
tliua it is that those espcriencos wliich auecead so well bt-forB Binal! 
commitleea, are usui^ failures before a pajing public, and alwaja 
80 when liondled by acientillc cooimissions. 

47. Johu IS. 22, 23, echoed by Lulto ixiv. 4, 9. 

48. Matt. iivilL n ; Mark ivi. 14 ; Luke xxiv. 39, 40. 

49. John XI. 24, 29; compare Mark ivi. 14 i and the conclusion of 

Mark proaecvad by SU .leromo, Ad-j. Pilaj. a. (v. above at page) 

50. Johu S2. 29. 

61. Tt IS very remarkable iniJeed that John, under whose aame the 
above dictum lias boon transmitted, had no particular vision for 
himself alone. Of. L Oor. iv. B, 8. 

6a. John IS. 26. The passage xxx 14 supposes it is true that tliere 
were only two apparitions at Jerusalem before the assembled dia- 
dplos. But the pLiasagos 3S.. 31), and xsL 25, give us fjr more luti- 
tnda. Compare Ada 1, 3. 

63. Lube xiiv. 41, 43 ; Goapol of tho Hebrews, in St. Jerome, De Viria 
lUastribus, 2 ; conclusion of Mark, in St. Jerome, Adu. Felag., il 



CHArTEli II. 

1. Matt, xiviii. 1 ; Marlt xvl 7. 

2. Mate, sxviii. 10. 

3. Ibirl.irvL 32, 

4. Matt, sxvili. 16; John sii. ; Luke isiv. 49, EO, 52, and ths Acbt I 
3, 4, aro here ia llagrant contradiction to Mark xvi, !-8, and 
Matthew. The sacond conclusion of Mark (xvi. 9, et aetj.), and even 
of the two others whioli are not a part of the received text, 

appjiral ti ba in^Valjl in t'u ayatno of Luke. But ihia cannot 
avail in opposition to the harmony of a portion of the synoptical 
tradition witli tho fourth Giospjl, and oven ludirocUy with Paul (I. 
Oor. XT. 6-8), on this point. 

5. Matt xxviiL 16. 

6. Ibid. siTiii. 7 ; Mark xvi, 7, 

7. Ooudusiou of Mark, in St. Jerome, Adv. Feliig. ii. 

8. Matt, xsviii 16, 

9. John xxi. 2, et se<i, 

10, The antlior of tlie Acts I 14, makes them rema,in at Jerusalem until 
the Aucensioii. Bat this agrees witli his systematic deterii uiation 
(Luke xxiv, 49; Ads i. *), not to 8,110^ of a Journey into Galilee 
alter the resurrection {a tiieory oontvadlcted by Matthew and by 
John). To bo ooiiMStent in this theory he is compelled to place tli9 
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Ascensioi at BethLniy, iu which be in contradictsd bj all the otiiei 
traditions. 

11. I Cor. XV. B, et seq. 

12. JolmsixL. 1, et seq.. TIiis cliapter Las beau added to the already 
completed Go3;|X!l, as a postscript £ut it is from the same pea as 
thereat. 

13. John ic. 9-14; compare luke xxit 41-43. John combines iu 
ODO the two scenes of tiic fishing and tlio meal But Luke arranges 
the matter differently. At all events, if we consider with attention 
the verses of John xsi. 14, 15, we shaU come to the oonelnmon 
Ui:\t these harmonics of John are somewhat artificial. Hallucina- 
tions, at the moment of thoir conception, are always isoloted. It is 
later that consisl'^nt anecdotes are formed out of them. This habit 
of coupling together as oonaeoubive events ftiLts wJiich aro separated 
by montlia and weeks, is seen, in a very striking manner, by oom- 
parmg together two paasagos of the same writer, Luke, Gospel, xxiv, 
end, end ^ct8 1. attbe begmnii^. Accordi'^to the former passage, 
jeaus should have asoeiied into heaven on the same day as the 
resurrection ; whilst, according to the latter, there was an interral 
of forty days. Again, if we rigorously interpret Mark ivL 9-30, 
the Ascension must have taken place ou the evening of the resurrec- 
tion. Nothing more fully proves tliuvi the coatra<liction of Luke in 
these two passages, how little the editors of Uie evangelical writings 
obserred cousistency in their stories. 

14. John ixi. 15, et aeq. 

15. Ibid. sii. IB, et seq. 
le. I. Cor. sv. 6. 

IT. Tlie Transfiguration. 

18. Matt siviii. 16-20; I. Cor. sv. 6. Compare Mark svi. 15, et Bcq. 
Luke xsiv. 44, et seq. 

19. I, Cor. XV. 6. 

20. John aiBses no limit to the resuscitated life of Jesus. He appears 
to suppose it somewhat protracted. According to Mfltthow, it could 
only have lasted during the time which was necessary to complete 
tlie journey to QalUee and to rendeavcus at the mountain pointed 
out by Jesua. According to the first incomplete conclusion of Mark 
(xvL 1-8), the lui^deuts would seem to have transpired as found 
in Matthew. According to tlie second conclusion (ivi. 9, 20), 
Bocording to others; and, according to the Gospel of Luke, 
the disentombed life would appear to have lasted only one 
day. Paul (I. Cor. xv. B-8), agreeing with the fourth Gospel, pro- 
longs it for two years, since be gives hia vision, which occurred 
Ave ot six years at least after the death of Jesus, as the last of the 
apparitions. The circumstance of "fivo hundred brethren" con- 
duces to the same conclusion ; for it doaa not appear that on the 
morning after the death of Jesus, the group of his friends was com- 
pact enough to furnish such a gathering (Aris I 15). Many of 
tlio Gnostic sects, cspjcjially tho Vuleiitiiiiana aud tho S^tliinns, eati 
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mated the contiouau f th i p t t iftiteen montlis, and 

even founded myeti th li t (I naras Ado. h(er., i. 

iii. 2 ; xsx. 14). Th th 1 tl i Is I m {i. 3) flioa tlie 
duration of the diae tombed if f J t f ty days. But this is 

very poor authori^ b il f w ma k ttiat it ifl coimected 

with an erroneous Byatem (Liike ixiv, 49, 50, 52; Ada L 4, 12), 
according to which tlie wlioie diBentombed life of Jeau3 would ttave 
been, puaaed at Jerusalom or in ita vicinity. The uumber forty ia 
Bymbolio (the people spend forty years iu the desuct ; Mosea, forty 
daya on Mouut Sinai; Elijah, and Jeaua faat forty days, Jte.). As 
to the formula of the narrative adopted by tha author of the last 
twelve veraea of the aeoond Gospel, and by the author of the third 
G-ospeL a formula aoeordii^ to whidi the events are conaned to ons 
day, tlie authority of Paul, the moat ancient and the strongest of 
tJl, eorroboratmg that of the fourth Gospel, which affords the 
Biost connected and outhenUe record of this portion of the evan- 
gelic history, appears to us to furnish a conclusive argument 

21. Luke ixiv. 34. 

23. John XX. 19, 20. 

as. Matt, xiviii. 9 ; Luke ii:iv. 31, et seq. ; John ii. 37, et seq. ; Giospel 
of the HehrewB, in St. tgnatiua, the Epistle to the Suiyruiotes 3, and 
in St Jerome, De Viris ISiistribus, 16. 

24 John vL 6i. 

25, Matt, irviii. 11-15; Justin, DiaL cara Tryph. 17, 103. 

2G. Matt ixviU 02-66 ; ixviiL 4, 11-15. 

27. Ibid, iiviii. 9, et 6«[. 

28. The Jews are enraijed Matt xxvii. 63, when they hear that Jeaua 
had predicted his resurrection. But even tlie diswples of Josua 
had no precise ideas in this respect 

29. A vague idea of this sort may bo found in Matthew sstI 32; 
xiviiL 7, 10; Mark x\v. 28; xvi. 7. 

80. This ia plainly aoen in the miracles of Saletfe and Souriiea. One of 
the most usnal ways in whioh a miracnloua logond ia invented is the 
following. Aperaonof holylifepretendstohealdiseasej. Asiokper- 
son is brought to him or her. and in consequence of Hie ezcntement 
finds himself roKovod. Neit day it is bruited abroad in a circle of 
ton miles that tliare has been a miracle. Tlie aielc peraon diea five 
or sii: days afterwards ; no one mentions the fact; ao that at the 
hour of the burial of the deceased, people at a distance of forty miles 
are relating with admiration his wondrous core. The word loaned 
to the Grecian pliilosophy before the ex votoa of Samothraoe (Diog. 
Laert. VL it 59,) is also perfectly appropriate. 
A phenomenon of ijiis kind, and one of the most striking, tabes place 
annually at Jerusalem. The orthodox Oreeka pretend that the lire 
whidi ia spontaneously l^hted at the holy sopulohro on the Saturday 
of the holy week preceding their Baatsr, takes away the sins of those 
whose fdces! it touches without burning them. Millions of pilgrims 
14 
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have tried it and Ituow fill! weil that thia fire does burn (the coi tor- 
tiona wliicli tlicy make, joined to the smell, are a sufficient nroof). 
Nevertheless, no one has everbeeu found to contrudict theljeiief of 
the orthodos Cliurcli, This would be to avow that thej were deli- 
clent in faith, that they were unworthy of tlie miraoie, and to 
ueknowledge, oh, heavensl that the Latins were tiie true Chureli; 
for this miracle is oOnaidered by the Greeks us the ffwst convincing 
proof that theira is the only good church. 

32. The affair of Saletle before the civil triliunal of Grenoble (decree of 

3d May. 1855), and before the court of Greaoble (decree of 6th May, 
1857), pleadings of MM. Jules Pavre and BethmOut, &o., collected 
by J. Sabbatier (Grenoble Yellot. 1857.) 

33. John ST. IB, Could it include a glimmering of this? 
3i See above. 

35. John espressly says so, six. 41, 42. 

36. Jehu XX. 6, 7. 

31. One cannot help thinking of Mary of Bethany, n'ho in fiiet is not 
represented as taking any part in the event of the Sunday inomii^ 
See " Life of Jesus" p. 341, et seq.; 359, et seq. 

38. Celsus has already delivered some eseellent critical obaervationa 
OL tills subject (in Origen). Contra Celsiim, ii. 55. 

39. Iilruk svi. 9; LultB viii. 2. 



CHAPTER III. 






g the name of "Gaiileana " given to the Christians, see be- 



3. Matthew is exclusively Galilean; Luke and the second Mark, xvi. 
9-22, are eiolnsively JeEuaalomitish. John unites the two Crnditioos. 
Paul {i.. Oor. iv. 5-8) also admits the occurrence of visions at widely 
separated places. It is possible that the vision of " the five hundred 
brethren " of Paul, winch we have conjeoturally identified with tliat 
"of the mountain of Galilee" of Matthew, was a Jeru^alemite 

4. 1. Cor, ST 7. One cannot explain the silence of the four canonioa' 
Evangelists respecting this vision iu any other way tlian by refer- 
ring it to an epoch placed on tliis side of the scheme of their rocitaL 
Tlie dironologioal order of the visions, on which St. Paul iuaisfs with 
Bo much precision, leads to the same result. 

5. Gospel of the Hebrews, cited by St. Jerome Be Viris lUmlrilm^, 2. 
Compare Lute xxiv. 41-43. 

6. GoBpei of the Hebrews, cited above. 
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8. Could tiara be an allusion to this abnijit change in Gal. ii. 8? 

9. Acts L 14, ^veal; authority indeed. One already perceives in, Luke 
a tendancy to magniiy the part of Mary. Luke, chap. i. and ii. 

10. Joimxii. 25, 21. 

11. The tcaditioii respaoting his sojourn at Ephesus is modern and 

TaluelesH. See Epiphaniua. Ada, heret. Lxsviil 11. 
13. SeeLifeofJeias. 

13. Gospel of the Hebrews, passage cited al>ovo. 

14. ActSTiii. 1; Galat. i 17-19; il 1, at acq. 
la. Luke Jaiv. 49. Acls i. i. 

16. This idea indeed is not derelopod until we coma to tha fourtli 
Qospol {chap. xiT., xv., xyi,). But it la indicated in Matt. iii. 11. 
Mark i S; Luke iiL 16; xii. 11, 12, xiiv. 49. 

11. John n. 22-23. 

18. Ibid. iTi 1. 

19. Luke niv. 49; Acts I 4, et sec|, 

20. Acts L 5-8. 

21. L Oar iv. 1; Luke xriv. 50, etsaq. Adsi. 2, et aeq. Certainly it 

might with propriety be admitted that the vision of Betliauy related 
by Luke was parallel to the vision of tha mountain in Matthew 
nviii. 16, et seq. transposing tha place whara it occurred. And yet 
this vision of Matthen' is uot folloived by the Asoensioo. In the 
second conclusion of Mark, tlie vision with the final instructioi^, 
followed by the Ascension, takes plaoe at Jerusalem. Lastly Paul 
relales the vision " to all the Api^tles," as distinct from that seen 
by "the live hundred IjretUreu." 

22. Other traditions referred the conferring of this power to anterior 
visions. {John sx. 23.) 

23. Luke Iiiv. 23 ; Acts ixv. 19. 
24 Acts {.II. 



21. John iii. 13 ; vL 62 : xvL 1; ii. IT ; Ephos. iv. 10 ; I. Peter iii. 32. 

Neither Matthew nor John gives the recital of the Ascension. Paul 

(I Oor. IV. T-8) excludes even the very Idaa- 
28. Mark xvi. 19; Luke xsiv. 60-03. Acts 3-13. Apal. i, 50. Asam- 

sioit of Isaiah, Ethiopio version, li. 22; Latin version (Venice, 1533), 

sub fln. 
39. Compare the account of the Transfiguration. 

30. Jos Antiq^. iv., viiL 58. 

31. IL Emga, iL 11, et seq,. 

32. Luke, hist chapter of the Gospel, and the first chapter of the Ael». 

33. Luke xxiiL G3. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
L MfltL sviii. 20. 

2. Acts L 15. The greater part of these "five hnndrea brelhren' 
doubtless reniainci] iu Galilee. That which is told ia Ads iL 41, ia 
surely an exu^eratton, or at least an antioipatiou. 

3. Luke zxiT. 53 ; Ada ii. 46 ; compftre Luke 11 37 ; H^esippus in 
Epaebiua, jBist Eccles. IL 23. 

I. Denteron. s. 18 ; I, Tim. Vi. 8, 

5. Eead ttie IVarso/tfie Jeujsof Joseplius. 

6. Joiin xz. 22. 

7. 1 Kings sis. 11-12. 

8. This work appears to have been written at the commencement of thfl 
BBCond century of our era. 

9. The Ascejtsion of Jsaiah, vi. 0, et aeq. (Etliiopie version.) 

10. Mattiii. 11; Marki.8; Luke iiL 16 ; Jcte L B; li. 16; sis. U; 

1. John 6, et seq. 

11. Compare MiBson, T/te Sacred Theatre of Ceveanes (London, 1701), 
p. 103. 

13. Jlemie des iJeus Moades, Sept 18S3, p. 96, et seq. 

13. Jules Remy, Jbai'n^ to the Mormon Terril/n-y (Paris, I860), Books H. 
andllL; for example, Vol I., p. 2B9.260; Vol. LL 4'i'O, et seq. 

14. AstiS, Ttie SeHgious Bevivai of the United Siaies (Lausanne, 1659). 
16. Ads iL l'~3 ; Justin ApoL L 50. 

16. The esptes^on "tongue of fire "means in Hebrew, sunply, a flame 
(Isaiah v. 24). Compare Tire's .^neid IL 682, S4. 

17. Jamblicus (De Myst, sec iiL cap. 6) eiposes all this theory of the 
luminous descents of the Spirit. 

18. Compure Talmud of Babylon. Cha^a, 14 b. ; Midrsschim, Schir 
iiassdwin Babba, foL 40 b. ; Bulh Babba, foL 42 a, ; Kdhddk iSuMo, 

19. Matt iii. 11 ; Luke iU, 16. 

20. Exodus iv. 10 ; compare Jeremiah i. 6. 

21. Isaiah vi. 6, et seq. Compare Jeremiah i. 9. 

22. Luke xi. 12; John xiv. 26. 

23. Ads iL 5, ot seq. This is tlie most probable sense of the nairativo, 
although it may mean thsit each of the dialects was spoken sep* 
ralely by each of the praachers. 

24 Acts iL 4. Compare L Oor. lii, 10, 28 ; liv. 21, 22. For analogous 
imaginations, see Calmeil, De la Folie, L p. 9, 262 ; il p. 357, et seq. 
25. Talmud of Jerusalem, Sola, 21 b. 
36. Testmwny of Qie Tmeke Patriarchs, Judah, 33. 
ST. Acts iL 4 ; x. 34^ et seq. ; vL 15 ; xii. 6 ; I. Cor, xii., xiv. 
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38 Marlt xri. 17. It must be remembered that in the anoiont Hebrew, 
B3 in ail tlie other ancient lat^uRges (sea my Oiigm of Language, p. 
171, etseq.), tlie words raeanin^f "stranger," "strani;^ lauffiiaife," 
ware derived from the words wliidi s^iiiQad "to sbrnmer," "to 
Bob," ati unknown dialect always appearing to a simple people, as it 
were, an indistinct stammering. See Is^h xxviii. 1 1 : zxxiiL 19 ; 
L Cor. liv. 21. 

29 L Oor. viiL 1, remembering what precedes. 

30. L Cor, wi. 28, 30 ; xiv. 3, et seq. 

31. I. Sam. xix. 23, ot seq. 

32. Plutarch, Of the Pylhiaa Oracles, 24. Compare tlio prediction of Oaa- 
Sandra in^he Agamemnon of vEschylus. 

B3. I. Cor. ni 3] wi 22; Eom. riiL 15. 

34. Rom. viiL 23, 26, 27. 

35. I. Cor. vii. 1 i aiv. T, et seq. 

36. Rom. viii. 26, 27. 

37. L Cor. idT. 13, 14, 27, et seq. 

38 Jnrien, Pwitoral LeOers, 3d year, 3d letter; MiBson, The Saavd 
Tlimire of Cevsanes, p. 10, 14, 15, 18, 19, 23, 31, 33, 36, 37, 6ri, 66, 
68, 70, 94, 104, 109, 12G, 140; Braay'a History of Fhnatkism (Mont- 
peiier, 1709). I., pages 145, et seq.; Pitchier, Selicl Lttlera (Lyon, 
1734), I., p. 353, et acq. 

39. Karl Hoao, Sislin^ of m Church, §§ 439 and 458, 6 : the Protestant 
Journal, Hope, lat AprO, 1847, 

40. M. Ilohl, Brahsttieke aus dem ieSen mid ifeis Sdhriilea; Edward 

Irring's ^int-OaJI, 2839), p. 145, 149, et seq. ; Karl Hiise, Halory 
of Bie Ohwch, %% 458. 4. For the Mormons, see Roiny. Voyage I., p. 
17S-177, note ; 359, 361) ; II., p 55, at seq. For the Oonvulsioiiaries 
of St. Medatd, see, above all, Carrd de Mootgeron, The Truth about 
iKrat^ fte. (Paris, 1737, 1744), II., p. IB, 19,49, 64, 66, 63, 64, 80, te. 

41. Acfs ii, 13, 15. 

42. Marlt ill 21, et seq. ; John i. 20, ot seq. ; lii, 27, ot seq.. 

43. Acl£ xix. S ; I. Cor. liv, 3, et set(. 

44. Ads I. 46 ; I. Cor. siy. 15, 16, 2G. 

46. OoL iiL 16; Eph. v. 49 (^.\,.6, i..,-,, -., ly, fw..,;.' ,,;„,), See the 
foriiior chapters of the Gospel of Lulie. Compare in particular, 
Luke i. 46, withJcKs. 46. 

46. I. Cor. liv. IB; Col. iii. IS; Eph. v. 19. 

47. Jeremiah i. 6. 

48. Mark rvL 17. 

49. L Oor. xiv. 22. Urc^pn in the Epistles of S 
tUs sense of li-viiiia, The spiritual phei 
SiirApai, that is to aaj, miracles. 

aO. Ironseiis, Adv. hieret. V., vL 1 ; Tertullian, Adv. Marehm, t 
slil. Apoit. viii. 1. 
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1. Aclsil42-i'3: iv. 32, 37; v. 1, 11; vi. 1, et seci. 

2. Ibid. ii. 44, 46, 41. 

3. Ibid, iL 46. 

i. No literarj production haa evar so often repeated the word "joy* 
as tho Hew Testament. See I. Theas. i. 6; v. 16; Bo[n,xiv.l7; 
IT. 13; Galat. v. 22; Philip I 25; iii. 1; it. 4; I. John i. 4, &c. 

E. AcU xiL 12. 

6, See lAfe of Jesus, p. sxsix., et sen, 

7. ^Konim. moans " poor folk." See ii/eo/ Jest s p 1&2 183 

8. To recall the year 1000. All instrnments ii ^\rtnK c mnenouig 

with : The eoemag of the viorM ieing at hand or similar exprtBiions, 
are ia donaUons ta tbe monasteries. 

9, Hodgson, in the Jowitdl of the Afiaiie Socie^ of Benjr^ vol T p 
33, et seq. ; Eag^ne Burnouf, Introdvclion to the History of Jndian 
Buddhism, L p. 218, et seq. 

10. Lucian, BeaSi of Peregrinw, 13, 

11. Papyrus at Turin, London, and Paris, eoliecteil by Branet de Presle, 
Mem. re/fpecling Sie Scmpeiim. of Memphis {Fans, 1852) Eggee Mem. 
of Ancient History aijti PMldogy. p. IBl. ot seq., anU in Qie Ao(it«i 
oM Mctracts. vol. sviii,, 2d part, p. 264-359. Obserre tliat the 
Christian-hermit lifs was flrat commoneed iu Egypt 

12. Acts xl 29, 30; ixiv. IJ; Oalat. ii. 10; Rom. it. 28, et seq.; L 
Cor. xtL 1-4 i II. Cor. viiL and ii, 

13. Acts V. 1-11. 

14. Ibid. 11.46; v. 12. 
16. Ibid. iii. 1. 

16. James, for 'iHtance, was all his life a pure Jew. 
n. Adsii.i1; iv. 33; v. 13, 26. 

18. Ads ii. 46. 

19. I. Cor. X, 16; Justin, Apol i. 65-61, 

20. Eu^ifmn.!, Joseph, Ant!^. XIV. i. 8, 12, 

21. Luke nU. 19 ; I. Cor. li. 24, et seq. ; Justin, pass^e already rated. 

22. In the year 61, the institution called the Eucharist already aboundcci 
with abuses (t Cor. si, 17, et aeq,), and was, in cxiuHeqnonce, ancient 
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S3, Ads 31. T i Pliiiy, Epist. x. 91. JusUn, 4pal i. 67. 

2i Acts XX. 1, 11, 

25. Pliuj, Epist. I. 97. 

36. John SI. 26, does not satisfactorily prove tlio contrars'. TIic EKnn 

ite3 always observed the Sabbath. St. Jorome, in Malt, xil,, cam 

mencement. 
21. Acts i. 15-36. 

23. See Life of Jesus, p. 437, et seq. 
29 Compare Eusobius, Siei. Scd. iii. 39 (according to Paplaa). 

30. Justin, Apol. i. 39, 60. 

31. Paeudo-Abdias, etc. 

33. Compare L Cor. xy. 10, witli Bomans xy. 19. 
33. GaL i. 17, 19, 
84. Ads ri. 4 

35. Compare MatL I, 2^\ M.irk iii. 1G-I9; Luke vL I^IG; Ack i. 13. 

36. AdsLU] Gal. i. 19; I. Cor. is. 5. 

37. GaL ii. 9. 

3B. See Xiftc/Jem, p. 307. 

39. See Life of Jesas, p. 150. Oompare Papias in EuBBtiitis, Hist. Eccl, 
iii. 39; PolycratoS, Ibid. v. 24; Olemeat of Aleiandria, Strom, iii, 
6; TiL 11. 

40. For infltanca *iri<iT-n, perhaps T^.Jpif. Sea Wosdlier, in tie 
Archaalogiixil Raviea, April, 1863. 

41. Ads i. 26. See belovi-, p, 

42. Ads siii. 1, et aeq. ; Clement of jUBiandria, in Euaebiiia, Hist. Eccl., 
ill. 23. 

43. Ads V. 1-11. 

44. I. Cor. V. 1, et seq, 

45. I I'im. i. 20. 

46. Genesis xviL 14, and nuincroua other passa^s in the Mosaic code; 
Misehna, SerU/ut'ith, i. 1; Tidmiid of Babylon, Slijed Katoii, 23, a. 
Compare Tertullian, De Animd, 57. 

47. Consalt tlie Hebrew and Rabbinical diotionariea, at tho word rrO.- 
Oompare tlie word to ecteriTiiiwle. 

48. Misehna, Sanhedrint ix. 6 ; John ivi. 2 ; Josepli. B. J., vii , yiii., 1 ; 

in. Maceab. (apocr.), vii. 8, 12-13. 

49. LuTce yi, 15 ; AclsllS. Compare Matt, x, 4; Mark iii, 18, 

60. Ads T. 1-11. Compare Ads xiii, 9-11, 

61. Acts i. 15 ; ii. 14, 37 ; v. 3, 39 ; Gal. i. 13 ; iL 3. 

62. ^1*1 iii, I, et seq.; viil 14; Gal iL 9. Compare John xs. 2, et scii.| 

53. AeeordingtoUatlJiewixviiH.etseq., the keepers would have been 
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witaoasQs to the descent of the angol who romoTed the stonis. Tl.ii 
Tery embarrasBeil account would also lead us to ■xmelude tJiat the 
women were witnesses of the same act, Init it does not exprosBly 
Bay sa Anyhow, wliatever the keepers and the women should 

hare seen, accordii^ to the same narrative, would ii"' "-- ' 

susdtated. but the angel. Such o story, isolated ai 
aa it is, is evidently the most modern of all. 
64. Lulte ssiy. 48; Ads i. 22: iL 32- jiL 16; iv. 33; 
liii, 30, 31. 



iee flhove p. I, note 1 . 




Sob "Li/e ofJesvs," p. 215, et aeq. 




I. Cor. iyL 22. These two words a 


re Syro-Chflldflio, 


Matt. X, 23. 




^cteii. 33, etseq.: z. 42. 




Luke xsiv. 19. 





isa generally oocsidered to bo the work of the devil. 
I. Acts X. 38. 
[. Acts ii. 36 ; viiL 37 ; iz. 22 ; 3vil 31, &0. 

I, et Boq. ; iv. 8, et seq. ; 25, ctsoc[. ; vii. !4, ctaeq. ; v. 43flud 
the Epistle attributed to St. Baniabaa, entire. 

66. Jamea i. 26-27. 

67. Later it was called ysiTovfyt'', Acts ^IL 2. 

68. Heb. T, C; vi. 20; viJi. 4; x. II. 

69. IJevel. i. 6; v. 10; ix. 6. 

70. Acts siiL 2 ; Luke ii. 37. 

71. Bom. id. i, et seq. 

72. Jcteviii. 12, 16; x. 48. 

73. .dctoviii. 16; x. 47. 

74. Matt ix. 18; lix. 13, 15; Mark v, 23; vi. 6; vii. 32 ; viii. 23-25, 
X. 16;' Lake iv. 40; viii. 13. 

75. Aci3T\. 6; via. 17, 19; ix. 12, 11; xiii. 3; siv. 6; siviii. 8; 1 Tim. 

iv. 14; V. 22; ii. Tim. L 6; Hob. vL 2; James y. 13, 

76. Matt, iii 11; Mark L 8; Luke iit 16; John i, 26; Acts i. B; xi. 16; 

xii.4. 

77. Matt xiviii. 19. 

78. Seethe CSoiiMie, Sabeau manusotipta of the Imperial Bible, Noa. 8, 

10, 11, 13. 

79. Tendidad-Sad^ viu. 296, et soq.; ix. 1-145; svi. 18, 19. Spiegel, 

Avesla, iL p. 83, et seq. 

80. I. Cor. xii. fl, 28, 30. 

l.Mottis. 2; Markii. 5; John v. 14 ; ix. 2 ; James v. IB; Jlisulioa 
~ L6; T<^m. of Bai). Niiiarm, fol il a.. 
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83. -dcO y. 16; xiju 12-Hi. 
8i Jaiuea v. 14-15. ilark TJ. 13. 
S5. Luka X. 34. 

80. Mark ivi. 18; Acts xxviii. S. 
87. 1. Tliesa. iv. 13, et seq. ; I. Cor. xv. 12, ot acq. 
8S. Phil. i. 33, acoma to be a shade dLtferout. But compare L Thcss. Iv. 
14-17. Sen, above all. Revel is. 4-6. 

89. Paul, in previously citod paasagea, and PM. iii. 11 ; Revol. ss. bu- 
tire; Papiaa, iu Busebiua, 2£isl Ecci. iii. 39. SometimcB one seoa a 
dillBrent belief springing up, above ail in Luke (Goapoi xvL 22, et 
8oq. ; siiii. 43, 46). But this is a weak autliority on a point of 
Jewish theology. The iSaaenianB liad already adopted tiie Greek 
dogma of the immortality of the soaL 

90. Compare Jcte xvi. 15 with L Thess. iv. 13, ot aeq. ; PMl. iii. 11. 
Compare RevaL is. 5. See Lablaut, Okiisliim lasai-ipliow ira Gaui ii, 
p. 81, et Beq. 

01. Jcte xi. 27, et Boq. ; liiL 1 ; iv. 32: X2i.9, 10,otBeq.; I. Oor.iii. 28, et 
aeq.; iiv.29-37; Jiph.iil 5; tT.'U; RaveL i. 3; svi. 6; xviii. 30, 
24; isii. 9. 

92. Luke L 46, et seq. ; 68, et aeq. { iL 29, et wq. 

93. ^cfaxvi.26i I. Oor.ziT. 16; Gol.iii.16; Eph. v. IS; James v. 13. 
9t Tlie idantity of this oliant in religious oonimunitiea whioli have been 

aeparated from the earliest agoa proves that it is of great antiquity. 
96. Num. V. 2 ; Dent, iivii. 15, et seq. ; Pa, 106, 48 ; 1. Chrou. xvi, 36; 

Nehem. t. 13, viiL 6. 
96. L Cor. ±iv. 16: Justin. ApoL i 65, 67. 
87, 1 Oor. siv. T, 8, does not prove it. The use of the verh iL'-'^Xm does 

not any mora prove it. This verb origiiially implied the use of oa 

iLstromout with Btriugs. but in time it became ayoonymoua wWi 

" to ohant the Paalma. 

98. Gol. iii. 16; Eph. v. 19. 

99. Sea Cu Gauge, at the word D'Unrdi (adit. Didot). Compara the 
Oautilenas of the Ciivenoia. Proplielic warnings a/ Mya/i Mariou 
(London, 1707), p, 10, 12, 14, &o. 

1 00. James v. 1 2. 

101. Matt, xvl 23; xxiv. 34; Mark viii. 39; siii. 30; luko ix. 27 
IS. 32. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

1. Acis, first ;liaptci'3. 

2. Ads Y. 4?. 

3. Soo for oiample, Acta ii. 34, Jfcc, anil in general all the first ohapwra 

4. LCor.1,22; il4-5; II. Cor. sii. 12; LThoaa.i.5; IL ThesB. ii. 9 
GaL iii. 5; Rom. sv. 18-19. 

6. ROIO.XV. 19; n. Cor. xii. 12; L Thaas, i. 5. 

6 Acts V. 12-ie. The Acl$ are full of miradea. That of Butychiia 
{Ads XX. 7-12) is surely ralatad by oeuLir testimony. The same 
of Ads iiviii. Comp. Papias iu Euaob. IL E. iiL 'AS. 

1. Jewiah and OliriBtian eiorciam were regarded as the moat offieacioua 
even for the heathen. Damaaciua, Vie d'Isidore, 56. 

8. Aci3 V. 15. 

9. I, Cor. lii. 9, Ac., 28, &c.; Constii. opost. viii. 1. 

10, Iroufeua. Adu. Imr. iL ixxiL 4; v. vl. 1; Tertull. A})Ol. 23-13; Ad 

Scapulmii, 2; Be Corona, 11; De SpeciocvSia, 24; iJeAnima, ^il; (JmusliL 
AposL chapter noted, ivhioli appeared drawn from the work of St, 
Hippolytaa upon tlio Okrisinaioi. 

11. MiraoleB are of daily ooeurrenoe among the Mormona. Julea Eeiay, 
A ViaU to (he Mormom, I. p. 140, 193, 2a9-SfiO ; II, 53, &a. 

la. Ads iv. 36-31, Gf. ibid, it- 32, 

13. Ibid, siii, I, 

14. Ibid. sxL 16, 

1-3. Jos. Aai. xm. I. 4; SVII. xiu 1, 2; Philo, Lsg. ad Caium, g 36. 
IC Iljuce for Baraabaa hia name of HallaTl and of CoL iv. 10-U. Mna- 

aon appears to bo the Iruiiidatlou oi' some Hebrew name Irom Vha 

root zacar, as Zacharius. 
17 CoL iv. 10-11, 
18. Aelsxa. 12, 

la I, Tetri, T, 13, Ada sii. 12; Papias in Kiiaiib. H, B, ill 39, 
30, Ack sii 12-14, All this diaptar, where the affairs of Peter are so 

minutely related, appears edited by Jolm-Marlc. 

21. As the name of Marcos was aot oo^nmoi 
Jews, tJiere is no reason for referring b 
pnaaagca relating to a peraoi lage of tliiit name. 

22. Comp. AcU viii, 2, wltli Acts iL 5, 

23. Acts. vi. B. 
24 Ibid. 

25. Comp Ads ssl, 8-9 with Papias in Euseb. MUU Ecd. iiL 39, 

36, Horn, svi. 7, It ia doubtful whether '.,:,vi„ or 'l.DBi:i.™/iuiioKM; 

27, Paul calla them hia in-yysnit ; imt it la difllcult to bu^ whether thai 
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Gomp. Binn. ii. 3; xl 14. In any event, this word impliss thai 
they wore Jews. 

28. Ads vl 1-5; n. Ojc. xl 22; Phil iii. 5. 

29. Aclsii. 9-11; vi. 9. 

30. Tho Talmud of Jorusalein, MsgUla, fol. 73 d, moationa four hunflrea 
and twenty-iivo syiiagoguofl. Comp. Midrasali Eka, 52 b, 70 d. 
Such a number ivoiild appear by no moans imptobahle to those who 
have seen tlie little faiuiiy moaqueB wMoh are found in every 
Mahommedaii village. But the Talmudie information about Jerusiv- 
lein is of mediocra authority. 

31 Ads vL 1. 

33, The Epistle of 3t. James waa written ia moderately pure Greet. It 
is true that tho authenticity of tliis Epistlo ia not certain. 

33. The savants wrote in ancioat Hebrew, aomowliat altorei 

34. Jos. Ant. last paragraph. 

35. This proves tiio tfanscriptlons of Greek into Syriae. 1 tiave de- 
veloped here in my SMirckseimnls sir s des iMii/jues S6miiiqiies swr 
gaclgae points de la Piono7iiHa(ian Grecque, (Paris, 1 843.) Tho lia»- 
guage of tho Greek insoriptipna of Syria io very had. 

36 Jos. Ant loc cit. 
37. Sat. L V. 105. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. SoG tho acooiintB collected and translated by Eugene Bumouf. M- 
ti-odadioa lo ilie ISisli/i-y of Indiaa Buddhism, i. p. 1^7. and following 
pages, and particularly pp. IDS, 199. 

3. Acliia.45; iv. 24, 37; v. 1. 

4, Ads V. 1, and following verses. 
B. Ibid. iL 45; iv. 35. 

6. Ibid. vL 1, 40. 



9. PliiL 1. 1 ; I. Timothy iii. 8, and following. 

10. Romans ivL 1,12; I.Tim, iii. 11; v. 9, and following. Pliny Eiiist 
X. 97. Tho Epistles to Timothy are most probably not from the pen 
of Siiiut Paul ; bat are in any event of very auoient date. 

11, Bom, ivi. 1 ; I. Cor, ii, 6. Philemon 2, 
13, LTim. V. 9, and following, 

31. Constit. Apost vi. 11. 
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14. Sap. L 10; Bee!, sssvii. 11; Matthew irxiii. 14; Mark xii. 40 1 
Luke XI. 41 ; Jamas 27. 

15. Miaehna, Sul-i, iii. 4. 

16. Talmudof Babjlon, Sota22 a; Gomp. I, Tim, v. 13. 
IT. Acls^. 1. 

IS. Ibid-sU, 12. 

19. I. Tim. T, 9, and following. Compare Aets ii. 39,41. 

20. I. Tim. T. 3, and following. 

21. Eeclesiastes Tii. 27 ; Ecclesiasticua viL 26, and followii^r ^ 'i '•nd 

foUowii^; zxv. 22, and following; xzvi. 1, and following; ^.9, 
and following. 

32, For the coaturae of the widowa of the Eaatern Church, sea the Oresk 
niaDusoript ITo. C4 in the B^ltolheque Imperiale (old building), foL 11. 
The costume to this day is very nearly the same the type, the reli- 
gious female of the Bast, being the widow, aa that of the LaCiii nun 
is the vir^n. 

23, Compare the " Shepherd '' of Hermaa, via. iL oh. 4. 

2i Ki'oyipin, the name of tlie rol^ious females or nans of the Baslern 
Church. KaMs oorabinea the sigDiflcance of both "beautiful" 
and " good." 

25. See Note 16. 

36. I. Oor. Iii. entire. 

27. The Pietjst oongregetions of America, who are to the Protestants 
what coQTents are to the Catholics, resemble In many points tiio 
primitiTe eliurches. Bride!, ReciU Ajnerkains. (Lausanne, 1861.) 

38. ProT. iii. 21, and following; x. 2; ». 4; iiiL9j iiviii. 27; EccL 

iii. 23, and followii^; vii. 36 ; xii. 1, and following; iviii. 14 ; xs. 
13, and following; xsii.ll; Tobit, ii. 15, 22: iv. 11 ; riL 9 ; siv. 11 ; 
Daniel iv. 24 ; Talmud of Jerusalem; J*eafe. 15, 6. 

39. MatOiew vi. 2; Mischna, ScMcaUm, t.6; Talmud of Jeruialem, 
Jkmad, foL 33, 6. 

30. Aela x. 2, 4, 31. 

31. Pa. dxiiii. 

32. Acta iL 44^47 : iv. 32-35, 



CHAPTBR Tnl. 



1. Acta iv. 6. See lAfe of Jesus. 
a, Actaiv, 1-31; v. 47-41. 
3. See UfeofJssus. 
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4. Arts T. 41. 

G. lb. iv. 6-6 V. 17. Comp. James ii. 6, 

6. TiKi! nfx'^t ""X'"' '"^ ■^'^^ '•i "PX"!"'' '" Joaoplius Ani. xx. \ iii. & 

1. Acts IV, 5 ; xxl. 20. 

8. Let us odd that the rociprocal antipathy of Jesua and the Phariseoa 
aoems to liare been esaggorated by the synoptical ETsngalists, per- 
haps on account of tlie events which, at tho time of the great war, 
led to .the flight of tlie Christiaos beyond tho Jorilati, It canaot 
lit denied that James, hrother of the Lord, was prelty learly a 
Pharisee. 

9, AoSs V. 34, and following. See Life o/Jasua. 

10. Acts vi. 8; vii. B9. 

11. Probably descendants of Jews who had been taken to Rome as 
slaves, and then freed. Philo, Leg. ad Oaiitm, § 23 ; Tacitus, Aim. 

12. Saetifto/Jesiis. 

13. Matt. 17. 2, and following ; Mark vii. 3 ; ffal. L 14. 

14. Oompnre Gal. Hi. 19j Heb. ii. 3; Jos. Ant. XV. \ 
posed that God Himself had c ' . . t.. 
phanies of the ancient law, but that'ho had substituted in his place 
a sort of intermediary, Uie maleah J'l/wVah, See the Hebrew dic- 
tionaries on the word "inJjO- 

16. Dent ivii. T. 

16. Acta Tli. B9; xsiL 20; xctL 10. 

17. John lyiii 31. 

18. Josephus, Ant. STIII. ir. 2. 

19. lb., lb., XV. ii. 4i XVIII. iv. 3. Compare XX. L 1, 2. 

50. The whole trial of Jesus proves this. Compare Ads xiiv. 37 ; 

21. Suetonias, Oai«$, 6; Dion Cassius lix. 8, 12; Josephus Ani SVIIL 
V. 3; vi. 10; 2 Cor, il 32, 

22. Vantidius Cumatius eipericncod quite similar adventures. II is 

true that Josephus eia^erales the misfortuuus of all those who 
are opposed to his nation. 

33. Madden, History of Jewish Ooiuago, p. 134, and followii^, 

34. Jos. Ant. XVIII. iv. 3. 
25. lb., XVIII. y. 3. 

B8 dels yiii. 3, The words Mp laaffiis designate a proselyte, not a 
pure Jew. See Acts ii. 5. 

51, Aclsvln. 1, and following; zL 19; Acts xsvi. 10, would even lead 

to the belief thiit there yraro other dcatha than that of Stephen. 
But vre must not noisooustrue words in our yersions of a style so 
loose. Compare Acts ii. 1-2 with s3ii. 5 and iivi. 12. 
33. Compare Acts i, 4; viii. I, 14 ; Gjl. i. 17, and following. 
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39 Acts I\. 26-30 prare, tc fact^ that in the iniuil of the HiiUiortJi« 
expressions of viii. 1 had not a nieonii^ so ulisoluti! as might Ll' 
HippoBed. [Except that utter tlio first paalo was over Komo of V.ii 
diadploa, at urat wholly scsttBred, may have retunied by the tiiue 
of Saul's arrival— Tr.] 

SO. Tills happened in the case of the Ksaenians. 

31. This bappeued to the Franciscana. 

33. L Thess. ii. .14. 

33. Acts vilL a ; ix. 13, 14, 31, 36 ; it 
Gal. i. 13, 23 ; I. Cor. sv. 9 ; Phil. 

34. Gal. i. 14; Ad;s sxvl. 5; PhiL iii. 

35. Acts ix. 13, 21, 26. 



CnAFTEK IX. 

1. Ada vili. 1, 4; x\. 19. 

2. A(*s viii. 5, and foUomog. T'.iat it was not the apostle is evident 
from a pomparipon of tlio passages, Ads viii, 1, 5, 12, 14, 40 ; xsi. 8. 
It is trtie thai; the rerso, jicis sxi. 9, compared with wliat la aaid by 
Papiaa 0° Buaebius DJia. Eec. iiL 39), Pol,Ter»tea (ib. v. 24^ Cle- 
ment of Alosuidria: (Strom, iii. 6), would identify tb^ Apostle Phi- 
lip, of whom these three ecdesiuatical writflrs are Bpa^ing, with 
the Philip who plays so ImporKint a part in tlie Ac's. But it is 
more natural to admit that tlio Btntement la tlie verse in question 
is a mistake, and that tha verse was only mtorpolated to couCradici 
ibe tradition of tiio oluirches of Asia and oven of Hitwapolis, 
wliithcr the Philip who had dana:htera prophetesses relMsd, The 
particular data posaesaed by the author of t!ie 4th Gospel (written, 
as it Eocms, in Asia Minor), m regard to tlie Apostle Philip are thus 
explained. 

B. See Life of Jesus, oh. a1v. It may be, however, thai the habitual 
tendency of the author of tliu Acts shows ilstdf here again. 8se 
Introd., and SDpra. 

4. Acu viiL 5-40. 

6. Jos. Ant SVIIL iT. 1, 2. 

6 At tliia day JIl, on the road from Nnbloiis to Jaffa an hour and a 
half from Hablous nod from Scibastioli. Sjo Bubmsou Bib lies 
n. p 308, note , in. 134 (31 ed ), and his map 

'i Ths accounts r"litivo to thia peraonage, ft VLn by the Christian wn 
tpr~ 11' sn fjbnliua tiut doubts may be raised even as to the 
ill 1 1 In These doubts xra all tlw more speeioua 

1 I I lI c I'aeudo-Cicmi.ntinL Lterature 'Simon the 

i I I vidouyin for 8t Paul. Bittwo cannot admil 

til 1 I inin rests upon this foundation alone How 

Clu 1 L I nil I i[ J UiL 1(( , so Gnoi ible to ^t Pflul Inyo admitted 
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a dootrine the hnacila TDoaring of wMeh couM not have escaped 
Mm ■' The fhroBologicol sorios of the Simonian Sohool, tlio writ- 
in^ which remain to U3 of it, the prooiBS Ejota of topogrBphy and 
dironoioTy giron by St. Jnstiu, fullow-oouutiyman of our thauraa- 
tur^t, are moiplloaWe, moreovur, upon the hypothesis of Simon"? 
having baen an imiiginary parson, (See eapoc^y Justin ApoL u 
15, and Dial cum Tr^h. 120.) 

8. Act^ Tiii. 5, and following. 

9. lb. viiu 9, and following. 
JO, Justin, ApoL I 2U, 66. 

11. Homil. Psoudo-Ciein. svii. 15, 11 ; Qjidcatus, in Eusebiua llisL Eca 

iv. 3. 
13. Acls v'm. 23. 
13. IK yiiL 21i-40. 
li I. Miieo. X. SO, S:l; xi. G% ani ffllosVWT. Jos. Aul. SUL, \iiL 3; 

XV. vii. 3; K.VU.l.sL5;_B.J., I. iv. 2. 

15. Robinson SJ>. Res., IS. p. 41 and 511, 515 (2d ed). 

16. Talm. of B ib. Brabia sa h and 51 a ; Sota, i8 b. 
11. Is^ah liii. 7. 

18. At this day M^pawl, neir to G«boI-B^irkal (Lopaiua, Bmiknugler t pL 

1 and 3 6m.) Strabo XflL, L Bi. 

19. Strabo, SVIT., i 64; Pliny TI., irsv. 8; Dion Caasius llv. 5; 
EiiaoWiis EisL Ecc. ii. 1. 

20. Tho deacMidiiiita of these Jews stiU ojdst under the name of Fj14- 
syiu. The imasionarios wlio o^iiverte 1 thorn came from I5:j;ypt. 
Their traiwlation of tho Bible w.is m^a from thj Giwjlt rorsion. 
Tho Faiinjaa are not IsraoUtos by blooi. 

21. John ill. 20; Acts i. 2. 

22. BaeDsiit. iiilL 1. It is trua that -.■.•■..l^ic might ha taken hj eata- 
ohresis to dosi^aaW a oh»-n')jplii!n oa fuaotionary of thu Oriental 
Court. But <{'<. is.g: WHS auillcioiit to rondi^r Itus idea; Eivuuj^af 
ought then to ba tilrea here in its proper aonso, 

S3. A(^ riiL 26, 39. 

24. To conclude thonce tliat all this history was invented by the authol 
of the Acta soenw to u^ rash. Tho author of the Acls insists witti 
Batisfaetiou upon the facts which support hLs opinions ; but wo do 
not believe that ho introluora into his narrative facts pnrely syni- 
boliffid or deliberately UiTonted. Sao Introd, 

25. For the analo^us atite of the Qrst Morraona, see Jnles Eemy 

Voyage an pays des Mormons (Puria, 1860), i. p, 195, and following. 

26. AOi viii. 39-40. Compare L'tlx iv. 14. 

27. Acta 'a. 33, 38. 

2S. Ib. viii. 40; xL 11. 
29. ib, ixi. 8. 
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30. Jos. B. J rn. ii, 1. 

31. Ad^ ssiL 2.3, and follomtig; ix¥. 1, 5 ; Tacitus Zfis(. li. 79; 

32. Jos. B. J. III. Lr. 1. 

33. Joa. Ard. XX. viiL 1; RJ. II. siii. 5 ; xiv, 5 ; svii!. 1. 

34. Palio. of Jerusalem, fibto, 31 b. 

35. Jos. AnL SIX. vii. 2-4; viiL 3. 

37, lb. ix. 2, 10, 19. 



CHAPTER S. 

1. Thia date resulted from the comiiariaon of ohapters ix., xi., lii. of 
the Acts with GaL t. 18j ii. 1, and from the synolironism presented 
by Chapter sii. of the Acts with profane history, a synchronism 
n-hidi SxQs iJie date of the incidouts detailed In this olmptcr at tha 
year 4*. 

2. Jcfaix. 11: Kxi. 39; isiu 3. 

3. In tho Kpiatle to Pliilomon, written about the year 61, he calls him- 
self an "old man" (v. 9); Ads vii. 57, he calls hlmsell' a young man. 

4. In the same way that tliose uamod " Jesua " often called theraselTea 

"Jason;" the ■' Josephs," " Heg6aippo;''tho " Bllaoim," " Aloime," etc. 
St. Jerome [Ds Virig 111. 6) supposes Paul took his name from the 
proconsul Sergius Paulus (AcIs siii. 9}. Such an explanation seems 
hardly admissible. If the Acis only gira to Saul the name of " Paul," 
after his relations with that personage, that would argue tiiat tha 
Bupposod conrersion of Sergius was the first important act of Paul 
as apostie Of tho Gcnljles. 

6. Ads xiil. 9, and following. The closing Jjhrases of all the Epistles; 
II. Peter iii. 15. 

e. The Ebionite calumnies (Epiplian. Adv. hcer, xxi. 16, 25) should 
not be seriously taken. 

Inadmissible as the present St. Jerome, though 

a Rom. li. 1 ; PhD. ill 5. 
9. Ads xxii. 28. 

10. Ads xxiii. 6. 

11. Pliii Hi. 5 ; Ads xiTl 5. 

12. Acfi vi. 9; Philo, Ley. ad Caiam, § 36. 

13. Strabo XIV. i. 13. 

14. Ibid. SEV. s. 14, 15 ; Philostratus Tie ifApoUonius, 1, 1, 

15. Joa. Ant, last paragraph, Of. Vie ite Jesta, 
IG. Philostratus, loc. cii. 
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i. 37. 



17. Adsxvil 22, e a; x 

18. GaL vL 11; Eom. x 

19. II. Oor. Ki. S. 

20. Adsx: 

ai. Aels xsvi. 14. 

22. I. Gat. sv. 33, Cf. Meiuecke, Menandri fragm, p. 15. 

23. Tit. i. 12 ; Ads svii. 28. The aathentioitj' of the Epistle to Titus ia 
very dcmbtfuL Aa to the discourse in tliapter iviL of tho Aeti, it ia 
the work of the author of the Ads rather than of St. Paul. 

34. The verse quoted from Aratua (PliiBnotn. 6) ia really found in Qe. 
antliea [Hijiim io Jupiier, 5). Both are doubtleaa talien from somo 
anonymou3 religioua Iiymo. 
25. GaL i. 14. 

zyiL 22, etc. Obeerro note 23. 
Pie ds J&B.5, p. 73. 



I. Ibid, iviii. 3 i L Cor. ir. 1 

I. Acl3\xal 16. 

.. IL Oor. viii. 18, 22 ; xiL ] 

!. Eom. ,-ivL 7, 11, 21. 

1. See above all tho Epistle 



; I. Thess. iL 9; II. 1 



> Fbilemon. 



I Gal. V. 12 ; Phil, i 



2. 



i. IL Oor. i. ]0. 

5. Ada raaii el Thedte 3, in Tiaohendorf, Ada ApoaL, apoar. (Leipzig, 
18SI), p. 41, and the notoa {an anoiont test perhaps, the origiiijil 
spoken of by Tertulliiui) i tho Plalopuiris, 12 (ao opoaoa libout 363); 
Malala Chroaogr. p. 35T, edit. Bonn; Nioephore, ITiM. Eccl. iL 37. 
AQ these pEissages, .aixire all that of Philffpalris, adtait that thaae 
were aadent portraits. 

I. 1 Cor. iL 1, etc; H, Cor. i. 1, 2, 10; xl 6. 

i. LOor. iL3; ILCor. X. 10. 

). II. Cor.xi. 30; siL B, 9, 10. 

). L Oor. iL 3 ; IL Oor. L 8, 9 ; x. 10 ; si. 30 ; xii. 5, 9, 10 ; Gal. iv. 
13, 14. 

L. n. Oor. sU. 7-10. 

!. I Oor. vii. 1, 8, and the conteit. 

!. I. Oor. viL 7, 8 ; is. 5. This second paaaage is far from being de- 
monstrative. Phil. iv. 3, woiUd imply the eontr.iry, Ooiup. Citriu;iit 
of Aloiaridtia, Slrotn. ia. 6, and Euseb. llisL Ecd. iii. 30. The pas- 
sage I. Cor. viL 7, 8 alone lias any weight ou this point 

L L Oor. Trii. 7-9. 

>. Ads-siii. 3; zzvi. 4 
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4S. Ibid. xxii. 3. Paul ctoes not speak of (his matter In certain parts of 
his EpisUea where be would naturally mantion hiiu (PhiL iii. 5^ 
There is an abaolute contradictiou between tlie principles of Qama- 
liel {Ads T. 34, eto,) and the oouduct of Paul before his oonTersiou 

47. GaL i. 13, li; Ads swi. 3 ; nvi. 5. 

48 n. Cor. V. 16, does noc impliuate liiio. The passages Acts iiii. 3, 
xxvL 4, g^ve reasou to believe that Paul was at Jerusalem at the 
s«me time as Jesua. But it does not fohow that he saw him. 

49. Acts ssili, 19; xsvi. 10, 11. 

BO. Ibid. xxvi. 11. 

61. High-Pfioat from 37 to 42 ; Jo3. Ant. XVIII. v. 3 ; XIX. tL 3. 

B2. Adsix. 1, 3, 14; xxii. 5; xsyL 13. 

63. See Revue Siimisnwiiipis, new aeries, vol. iii. (1858), p. 296, eki. ; 362, 

etc ; Revm Archeol^ April, 1864, p. 284, etc 

64. Jos. B. J. It n. 2, 

66. IL Oor. li, 32. The Roman money at Damaacua k wautdag during 
tlie reigns of Caligula and Ciaud. Eckhel, Doclrina nain. net, part 
1, Tot iii. p. 330. DamaaouB money, stamped "'Aretas I'bilhelleniu.* " 



(ibid.), seems to be of our Hireth (co 


mmanieation of M. Waddington). 


Jos. Ant XVni. V. 1, 3. 




Couip. Ads xii. 3 ; isiv. 27 ; ixv. 9 




Ada V. 34, etc 




Soo an anidogous trait in the conv 


ersion of Omar, Ibii-IIigeiiam. 


Sir<U m-asoal, p. 226 (Wustenfeld e 


(lit ion). 


Jrfsd. 3; ssil6; iivi. 13. 





61. Acts a. i, 8; isU. 1, II; kitL 14, 16. 

It is here that the tradition of the middle ages looatoa the miracle. 

Thiareauhafrom Jcfaii. 3, 8; xxii. 6, 11. 
64. Nahr el-Aroadj. 

The plfdn ia really more than seventeen hundred feet abore the 
level of the sea. 
66. Ads ssvi. 14. 

Prom Jeniaalem to D.iniiiscus is orer eight daya' journey. 

Ads is. 8, 9, 13 ; ixiL 11, 13. 

n. Oor. Iii. 1, etc. 

I eiperieneed a crisis of tills kind at Bybloa; and with other prin- 
ciples 1 would certainly have taken the hallucinations that 1 liad 
then for visions. 
71. Wo posseaa tliirteen account? of this important episode: Ads ii. 1, 
etc ; ixii. 5, etc | ssvi. 12, eto. The differences remai'ked betweou 
these passives prove that the apoatie hiinaelf varied ia the aeconnta 
lie gave of Ms oonveraion. That in Acle ii. itself is not homogcne- 
ous, aa we shah soon see. Comp. GaL i. 16-11 ; I, Oor. ix. 1 ; iv 
6 ; Ads a. 27. 
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73. The circumataQee that tho ooropiuilons of Paul saw and heard as ha 
did may be legendary, especially as the accounts are on this poi^j 1, 
being iu diceot contradiction. Comp. Ads 'vs.. 7 ; mii. 9 \tvl I J 
The hypotliBSlB of a fall from ahorse is refuted by those accounts The 
opinion which rejects entirely the narratioa in the Ads, founded on 
iu ifji of Gal. i. IS, is esagjcrited, i« 'lOupi in this passi^je, hja 
the sense of " for me." Oomp, GaL i. 24. Paul smely had at a fiied 
moment, a vision which resulted in hia conversion. 

Tl. Acis ix. 3, 7 ; Kiii. 6, 9, 11 ; nvl. 13. 

75, This was my experience during my illness at Byblos. My recollec- 
tions of the evening preooding the day of the trance are totaJiy 
effaced. 

16. ILGor. sii, 1, etc. 

71. Acl3 ix. 37; Gal. i. 16; L Cor. is. 1; xv. 8; Hom. Paeado-Clem. 
zviL 13 — 19. Comp. the oiperienoe of Omar, Siral errasoal, p. 
236, etc. 

78. Ads is. 8; xxii. 11. 

79. Its ancient Arabic name was IhrUc el AMwa. It is nowcaUed Tm-ik 
d Maelehim, ^swerlng toPifii i-dsia. The eastern gate {BHi 
SA,arkt) and a few vestijtes of the colonnades yet remain. See the 
Arabic texts given by WnstenSeld in the Zeilsclirift fh' vergUscheaik 
©ufenitfeofLiiddefor thsyearlSia, p. 168; Portot, Syria and Pa- 
lestine, p. 471; Wilson, The Lands of (he BiMe, II,, 345, 355-52. 

80. Jofaiiii. 11. 

81. Tiie aeoount given in Ads ix. appears to have bean formed from two 
mingled narratives. One, tho mora original, comprises vv. 9, &C. 
The other more developed, eontainiDg moro dialogue and legend, 
includes verses 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 13. The 12th vorse 
belongs neither to tlmt which precede nor to that which follows it 
The acGonut in obapter xxii, ] 2-16, is more oonformeil to the above- 
mentioned texts. 

82. Aals ix. 12. It should read I Jm it liol^oTi according to manu- 

script B. of tlie Vatican. Comp. vurse 10, 

83. Ads ix. 18; comp, THiii, ii.9; vL 10; xL 13. 

84. Acisis. 18; xiii. 16. 

85. Gal. L 2, 8-9, II, &c. ; L Gor. ix. 1 ; li. 23 ; xv. 8, 9 ; Col. i. 25 ; 
Ephes. L 19; iii. 3, 7, 8; Ads xi. 34; xiiL 14-15, 21; xivi. lU; 
HomUiai Pseudo-Clem., xvii. 13-19. 

SB. Gal. L IT. 

87. 'A.iiSiii is "the province of Arabia," principally composed of tho 
Hauran. 

88. Gal. i. 17, &C.; Ads is. 19, Se. ; xsvi. 20. The author of the AcU 
believes that this first sojourn at Damascus was short, and that 
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■panl, Hhortly after liif 
tliore. (Oomp, xxiL 1 
tians is peremptory. 

89. Inst diBGovered by WaddLi^toQ and De Voga^ (Eevao AreJi&L, 

April, 1S64, p. 284, &a., Coiaples Readtts de rA''nd des luscr. et B. 
L., 1866, p. 106-108). 

90. Dion OaBH. lix. 12. 

»1. I hav« diacuaaed tlds in t!ie BuUetin At iJiMogique of Langperier and 
Du WfttB, September, 1856 

93. GaL L 16, with Tollowii^ Torsea, prove that Paul preacbcd immedi- 
ately after his coaveraion. 

93. Jos. B. J., I., iL 25; II., xx. 2. 

94 AOiix. 20-22. 

SB, GaL i. 16. It is the aense of «i irpoia^flt,,^.. cfni tm olpjn. 

CHAPTER XI. 

1. Acta is. 31. 

2. Seethe atrodouely naire avowal of 3Maco. viL 12, 13. 

3. Bead tlie 3d Book (apocryphal) oCMaccabeea, entire, and compare il 
with that of Esther. 

4. Suetonina, Obiw, 22, 62; Dioa Oassina, lix. 36, 28; Fluio, Laj. ad 

Caiam, § ZS, te, ; Josephaa, Aid. XVUI, viii. ; XIX., i. 1-2 : B. J., 

II. I. 
6. Philo, Leg. ad Cai«m, % 30. 

e. Philo, la Flaccum, % 1 ; Lej. ad CaiuTn, % 18, 20, 26, 43. 
1. PhUo, Leg. ad Caiam, § 29 ; Joaaphua, Aui. XVIII. viii.; B. J. IL x . 

Tacitua, Aim. XIl 54; MUL V. 9, compluting *J:e Gi-st "^asflge by ILe 

8. Philo, Leg. ad Caiam, g 21, 30, i4, aud folic iring. 

9. Acta is. 31. 

10. OaLi. 18, 10; ii. 9, 

11. Acts ». 29, 30. 

12. Acta is. 32. 

13. At this day, Ludd. 

14. Acta is. 32-35. 

15. JaCfu. 

16. Joa- Ani. XIV., s. 6. 

18. Miaehna, Ketubolh, vii. 10. 

19. Compare Gruter, p. 891, 4; Reine^iits, Inscr^., XIV. 61 ; Mommsed, 
lasBT. TOfTfti Neap.. 622, 2094, 3052, 4935; Pape, WS^i der Grieck 
Mgerni., on this word Cf. Jos. B. J. IV., iiL 6. 

20. Acts is. 33, and following. 
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21. Ibid. LI. 39. The Greokruna: So. Uohi ,.er' air^v ^Jroa. 

23. Acts X. 9-16 ; xl 5-10. 

24. Ibid. s. 1; li. IB. 

25. There wore at least thirty-two. (Oreili & ITeuzeu, Iiiscr. Lat, Kob 
90, 512, 8756.) 

2G. Oompare Acts xivii. 1. and Heuzan, No. 6709. 

S7. Oompare Ititte Til. 2, and following. Luke is priding himself, it ia 
truB, npon this idea of virtuous centurions, Jews in heart without 
cirquntdaion (see IiitrodLiclion). But the example of Izates (.los. 
Ant., XI., ii. 5), proves that such situations were possible. Com- 
pare Jos. B. J., IL, xxviii. 3 ; Oreili, Iitscr., So. 2523. 

2S. Acts.!. 2, 1. 

29. This seems, it is true, in coatrsdiction to Gal. ii. 7-9. But the con- 
duct of Pater in that which relates to the admission of the Gontilea 
was never very conaistent. Gal. iL 12. 

30. Acts xi. 18, 

31. Ibid. XV. 1, and following. 

32. II. Cor. ii. 32, 33 ; Acts ix. 23-25, 

33. Gal. i. 18. 

34. Ibid, i 18. 

35. Ibid, i 23. 
30. Acts ix 2G. 
3T. Gal. L 18. 

39. Acts is. 21. All this portion of the Acts has too little historical 
value to enable us to affirm that thia fine action of Bivmabaa took 
place during the fllfeea days that Paul passed at Jerusalem. But 
there is no doubt, in the manner In which the Acts present the case, 
a true sentiment of the relations of Paul and Barnabas. 

40. GfaL i. 19, 30. 

41. Ibid. 1 18. Impossible, consequently, to admit aa exact ihe 28th 
and 29th verges of Acts ix. The author of the Ads makes an abu- 
sive employment of these ambushes and murderous projects. Tho 
Acts vary from the Epistle to the Galatians in supposii^ the 
sojourn of St. Paul at Jerusalem too long, and tco near to his con- 
version. Naturallj- the Epistle merits our preference, at leaat, as to 
Its chronology and the material ciroumstaucea. 

42. See especially the Epistle to the Galatlaus. 

iX Epistle to the Salatians, i. 11, 12, and nearly throughout; I. Cor. be. 

1, and following; xv. 1, and following; II. dor. xL 31, and following, 
44, Ws ftad this sentiment more or less directly; Kom. ili. 14; L Cor 

xui. 3 ; n. Oor. ill. 6 ; I. Thess. iv. 8 ; v. 2, 6. 
4B. GaL t 22, 23. 
46. Add XX. It, 21. 
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41 Acls is. 39, 30. 

48 GaL i. 21. 

iS. Acts ix. 30; xi. 25. The capital clironologitnl d^tiim for thisepicli 
of the life of St. Paul is Gal. i. 18; ii. 1, 

GO. Cilicia hud a church in the jear 51. Ada xv, 23, 41. 

61 It is in the Epistle to the Galatians (towards 56), that Paul plnoea 
himself for Hie first time openly in the rnnk of the apostles (l, 1. and 
die following). According to Gal, ii. 7-10, ho had received this title 
In 51. Still he did not assume it, even in the subscription of the 
two Epistles to the Thessaloniuns, whioii arc of tlie year 53. 
1. Theas. ii. 6. does not imply au offldal title. Tlie author of the 
Ads never gires Paul the name of "Dpostlo." "The apoEtles," for 
the author of tlic Ads, are "the Twelve." Acts liv. i, 14, is au 
esceptiou. 



CHAPTER Xir. 

1. Acts xi. 19. 

2. Josephus, W(ws of {he Jews, ii, 4. Eomo end Alexandria were the 
tivo diief ones i compare Strabo ivi. ii. 6. 

3. Compare OtftiedMciller,^i!Kocftia»J.nKsaii!es, GotUrgeu, 1839, p. 63. 
JohnChrysostom, on SaiB(/ffniriiKS, 4(opp. LiL p. 597, edit Montfau- 
eon): OnMaMeio, Homilies luxv, 4.(voL viii. p.810). He estiniatea 
the population of Antioch at two hundred thousand souls, without 
oountins slaves, infants, and the immense suburbs. The present city 
has a poputatioti of not more tlian seven thousand. 

4. The corresponding streets of Palmyra, Gerasium, Gudarfl, and Sebaste, 
were proliabiy hnitatious of the grand Oorao of Antiooh. 

6. Some traces of it are found in the direction of SiZJ Bolos. 

6. Dion Ohrysostorae, Oral, sivii. (vol. ii. p. 239, edit Belske), Libanius, 
Aatioddma. p. 33J, 340, 342, 356 (edit. Reiske), Malala, p. 232, et seq., 
376, 230, et seq. (Boon, edition.) The constructor of these great 
works was Antiochus EpiplianeB, 

7. Libanius, Ardioch. 343, 344. 

8. Psnaanias, vi ii. 7 i Mahila,p. 201; ViscontiMus. Pio-clemen., vol. iiL 
46. See espedully the medals of Antioch. 

9. Pierian, Bottian, Penean, Tempoan, Castalian, Olympic games, Jopolls 
(which was referred to lo). The city protended to be indebted for its 
celebrity to Inaelius, to Urestes, to Daphne and ^ Triptolemus. 

10. See MaMa, p. 199 ; Sp»rlian,iift q/' J.(iniBi.p.l4; Julian, Jfistipojon, 

p. 361,363; Amm'.an Marcellin., xxii. 14; Eekhel, Z*oei.n«mt«(. part 
i. 3, p. 326 ; Guigoiaut, Seligioas de i"d.nt planches No. 268, 

11. JohuChrysostom, J[2}K>p. .,4«fiO(^homiLx!x. 1 ; (vol. ii. p. 1B9.) De 
sanctjs martyr, i. (vol ii. p. 651.) 

12. Libaoius, Antioch., p. 34S, 
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13. Acli.S8.Maii,T.p.333, 409,414,415, 41 S; Assemani, Bib. or., ii. 323. 

14. JuTenai Bat., iii. 62, ot seq. ; Staco. SSves, i. vL 73. 
15 Taialii3 Ami. ii. G9. 

jfl. Malola, p. 284, 287, et seq.. [ Libanina, De Angariis, p. 555, at ssq. ; 
Da carcere siridi), p. 445, et seq. ; ad Titrwcraiein,, p. 385 ; Aniioilt, 
323; PhiLoat., Vit ApolLllS; Ludvan, Ik Saltatione,le; DiocLSia 
fragm. lib. ixiiv. So. 34 (p. 358, ed. Dindorf ) ; Jolm Cbrysos. liomil. 
»ii. in Matt. 5 (toI. vli.p.ll3)j Ixria mi J/o!t 3 (ibid. p. 112); Dt 
ojusiibst. contra Anoa^\ {vol L, p. 501); Zte J-wno, 1 (vol iv. p. 730), 
De David et SaSle tii. 1 (vol iv. 768, 770); Julian Misopt^ou, p. 343, 
350, Ddit. Spanheim; AelM 4e Saiate Tkecle, attributed to Basil of 
aeleudft, published by P. PanHiis (Auvera, ISOS) p, 70. 

17. Philoatr. ApoB. iii 68; Auaoniua, Cto-. Urb., 2; J. Oapitolia Verm, 

7 ; ifarcas Awdiiis, 35 ; Herodiau ii. 10 ; Jolin of Antiocli in tlia 
Bicarpta Valeaiana, p. 844; Saidas, altte word - ,«ia'^,. 

18. Julian Misopogon, p. 344, 365, etc. ; Eunap. V%e des Soph., p. 496, edit. 

Boiasdnade (Didet); Aminiea^wcdlinsta.li. 

19. John Ohrysos. -De ZOijartj, ii. 11 {yoL 1. p. 732, 123). 

20. Oio. pro. AreliiA, 3, malting allowauoe for tlie usual exaggeration of 
an advooate. 

21. Philostrat us Fie (T-JjwtonJM, iiL68. 
23. Malalu, p. 287, 28U. 

23. John ChrjBOS., HomiL vii. On MaU. 5, 6. (vol, viL p. 113); See 0. 

Mliller, Antiq. Anliocit., p. 33 note. 

24. Libanius, Anlkeliichas, p. 355-366. 

26. Juvenal, iiL 02 e( seq. and J^ircellini, in tlie word ambt^ja, whore 
he obsarvss that the word anibiiba is Syriac. 

26. Libanius, Antiech p. 315; De carcere vincUs, p, 465 ; Julian Mlso- 

pogob, p. 367, edit. Spanheim. 

27. Libauiua, Pro rlteloribtts. p. 211. 
38. Libanius, ATiUochiekiis, p 36'i. 

29. Lilmnius, ArUiochichw, p 354 et seq. 

30. The actual enclosure, which is of the time of JusSJnian, presents 

the same particulars. 

31. Libatu'us, AnUoch^ p. 337, 338, 339. 

33. The lake AU ZJaniJ-, wliioh forms on this side the aotua! Emit of the 
territoiy oH Antakieh, had, as it appeaia, no osiatence in olden 
times. See Bitter, Erdkaadu, ivii. p 1149, 1613 ot seq. 



Josephi 


13 Ant, xii 


iii. 1; 


siv. sii. 6 ; Wars 


of aie Jkos, 


vi! iii. 


2-4. 








Joaephi 


IB, agamst Apian, 


u. 4; War3 of the Jems, vii. iii. 


Malala, 


p. 344, 345; 


Jos., 


WdMo/ifte Jejue, 1 


m. V. 2. 
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33 Compara Joeoplms, Wars ef the Jews, iL sTiii. 2. 

39. Acts zT 30, 21. The proper reaiimg is "EXADi-ui "EXXnuir^i comes 
from a false agreement with is. 29. 

40. Meltla, p. 245. Tho narrative of Malsla cannula iudeeiJ, be eiacli 
JosepliuB says not a word reBpeeting tlie inrosion of wMci the 
obKnographer makes meutioc. 

41. MbIsIji, p 243,266-266. Compare " Memcifs of Acadany qf Insaip- 
Uimg and Belkf-Ldh-es," BesBion of 17 Augiisl, 1865. 

12, S Atbanasius, Tomus adAnUodh. (0pp. vol I, p. 711, edit Moiitfim- 
con) ; S. John Ohrjsoatom, Ad pop. AtUwclt, Homil 1. and li. begin- 
ning (voL iL p. i aadjx.); lit Inscr. Act ii. hegitming (roL iit 60) ; 
Chron. Fasch, p. 29B (PariB); Theodoret, Hist Eool, ii. 27; iii. 2. 
8. 9. The agreGTOont of these paasagoa does not permit of e^ tj «a- 
X.:'7,ii.n rjii>:,i(* being rendered by "ia that wliich was called the 
old town," as the editors have aometimeB done. 

43. Malala, p. 242. 

44. Pofioeke, Descript of the East, vol. ii. part i. p. 192 (London 1746), 

Chesney, Expediliimfor Vie SwnieyofOie Rivers Euphrates ond Tigris, 
1 425, et seq. 

that part of the old town which is still 

46. See below. 

47. The type of the Maronites ia reproduced in a striking wanner in 
t)ic countJ-y of Antatieh, Soneideieb, and Beylan. 

4B F. Naironi, Ani^iafid^ Calkol (Rome, 1694), p 58, et aeq., and tlie 
work of S. Em. Paul Peter Masad, present patriarch of tiio Maron- 
ites, entitled Eiiab ed. diuT cd. mauzaum (iu Arabia, printed at the 
convent of Zamiach in th« Kasronan, 1863). 

49. AcisA 19, 20; xiii. 1. 

BO, Gal. ii. 11, et so^,, presumes it to be so. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1. Acis si. 22, &C. 

2. Ads-xX. 2S. 

3. Acis xl 26. 

4. lAbaniuB. JVo templie, p. 164, Ac; De careers vinelis, p. 458.; Theo- 
doret, Mst. Ecd. iv. 28; Jean Chrysost.j TTomii lixii. in MoM. 3 
{voL t!L p. 705). In EpisL ad Ephes. Horn. vL 4 (vol xi. p. 44) ; la 
i Tim. Horn. xiv. 3 fce. (ibid. p. 623, &i.); Nioephore sii. 44 j Glyoaa 
p. 251 (Paris edition). 

6. Aet$ si. 26. 

6, The passages I. Petri iv. 16, and James ii. 1, compared with Snet 
2fero 16, and with Tao. Ana. it. 44, confirm tliia idea. See also 
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1. Jt ia true that vrs feid Axr.prt, (Ads xs. 4; Philo. legatto, 311; 
Stiabo, etc,). But it aeema to be a Isitini^ni like A»X<lmn.i, ^d tlie 

iiMaeB of the auutB S u ,. ., iv-t^.^i-^i, liiS.uf.i, ota The Groelt 

ddrivatiTe fnmi' i had boen xi'''""'^- It aerrea nothing to say 
that tlie termiuatioLi aavif la a Dorio form of the Oreek nr-n; th\a 
was not kno^Q at all during the first centurj. 

& Tao. (loc, oit,) M intarpreta it 

9. Suet. CSaad. 25. Wc shall disouss this passage in onr neit boolc 

10. Corpus li-ser. Gr.Nos. 2883 i, 3857 g., 3857 p., 38G5 I. Turtiil. Apol. 
3] Iiactanoa Divin. Insk i». 7. Comp. the Fronoh form c/ireslien. 

11. James ii. 7, only implies an oocasioiia! usage. 

12. Ads uiv. 5; TertuH Arbi. Jfaiwneni It. 8, 

13. Nssdrd. Tha names of mmoMholc in Sjriao, mesifti in Acabio, are 
relatively modern, and outlined from ("■'"■" i"^'. The name of " Ouli- 
leans" is mueh more ri.'ceut, Julian gave it an official signiflil^tiati. 
JuL EpUiL vii-: Gregory, Orat. 'w. (Invsct i.). ^6; S. Oyrille d'Alei. 
Oo/iire Julkn a. p. SH, tjpdnhsim ed.) ; S'hUopairis, dialogue falsol; 
attributed {« Lueian, though really of thotime of Julian, § 13; 
Theolorot BisL Eaii. iii. t. I believe that in Epictetns (Arrion, 
DissfiS. iv., vii., 8) and iu Mnrous .Aurelins {Peiiseas xi. S), this 
nama does not dosignata' Christians, but ratlier "aaaaaslus" (Sica- 
ires), futi.atical disoiples of Judas the Qalilean or thu Qaulouita, nnd 
of John of G-isehala. 

14. 1 Petri iv. 16; J^es ii. 7. 

15. Ads ziiL 3. 

16. Ibid ^L 1. 

17. See chapter vi. 

18. Acls xiii. 1. 

19. Bnsob. C.ij-oiL at the year 43; HiiL Ecd. ni. 22. Tgnatii EpM. ad 
A/Uioch. (apocr.) 7. 

20. [. Oof. slv. entire. 

21. 11. Cor. liL 15. 

32. It places this viaion fonrtoan years before he wrote tho second 

.Kpistlo {p the Corinthiana, which dates about the jear 57. It is not 

iinposslM^, however, that he waa stiD at Taraua. 
'ti For Jewiah ideas about the heavens, aoe Teslant. dee 12 j"oir. Leri. 3 ; 

Aaom^a ieisaie,-vi. 13; viii. 8, aud all ihe real of tlie liook; Talin. 

of BjbyL, Chagiga 12 b. ; Midraschim Bereachiih rabba, soct iji. fol. 

19 0. ; SfcSe™^ folba, sect. iv. fol. 115 d. ; Bammiidiar rablia, suet 

ziiL foL 218 a. ; Debarim irMo, sect, iu foL 253 a. ; Schir Jiasackii'im 

raiba, fot 34 i 
34, Oomp. Talmud of Babylon, Chagiga, 14 b. 
25. Comp. Asi-eji$toa (TSsaie, vi. 15 ; viL 3, && 
36. II. Cor. liL 12; Rom. sv. 19. 
21. I. Cor. xii. entire. 
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as. Act^ si. 29 ; xxiy. 17 ; Gal ii. 10 ; Rom. sv. 26 ; I. Oor. xvi. 1 ; H 
Cor. "iii. 4, 14; II. 1,12. 

29. Joa. .'-i. XVIII., yi., S, 4; XX., T. 2. 

30. James iJ. 5, &c 

SI. Acis-si. 28; Jos, Ant XX., it 6; v 2; Eu3elD, BstEcd. il 8, 12. 
Comp. Acts sii. 20 ; Tao. Ann. xii. 4.S ; Suet Glasid. 18 ; Dion Cass. 
Is. 11. Aureliu3 Victor, Cas^ 4; Euaeb. Ghrrni. year 43, k,c. The 
reign of .Cianiiiua ■wflB afflicted aIniOBt every yoBr by partial fumiiifca. 

32, AcU xL 27, &0. 

3a. The book of AcU (li. 30 ; lH. 2S) includes Paul in tliis journey. But 
Pflul dodares that between his first sojourn of two weeks and hia 
journey for the affair of tbe drcumciBioD, he did not Tisit Jerusalem. 
(Gal. ii. 1.) See lutroduclion. 

34. G«l L, 17-19. 

35 Acissm. 3; xv. 36; zviii 33. 

36. lisid. siv. 2S ; XfiiL 22. 



CHAPTER XrV, 

1. The inscripHona of these 
Josopbua. {Ooinptea Rei 
lOe, 109.) 

2. Josoplius, Ant aii. iv, B. J., ii. iL 

3. /*. sis. V. i. ; Ti. i. ; S J., il. si. 5 ; Dion Cassius, LX. 9. 

4. I)ioQ Oassiiia, LIX. 24. 
6. Joa. Ant lis:, ii. 1. 

6. Ibid. XIS. vi. 1, 3 ; iL 3, 4 ; viiL 2 ; is. I. 

7. Ibid. SIX. Tii. i 

8. Ibid, XIX. yl. 3. 

9. JuvenaJ, Sat. vi. 168, 159; Persiua, Sat. v. 180. 

10. Phils. In Flaaaiia, % 5, and following, 

11. Joa. Ant. XIS. T. 2, and aequel ; ii. vi 3. ; R J.,Xi, 

Btrfctivo ' 

ZFiii, 2 ; 
with local 

12. Joa. AitU six. vi. 3. 

13. Ibid. xix. vii. 2; B.J. d. %\. G ; V. iv. 2. Tacitua, Hiat. v. 12. 

14. Tadtus, Ann. vi. 47. 

15. Joa. jlniSIX, viL2i vii. 31, viii. 1 ; XS. i. 1. 

16. Ibid. XJX viii, 1. 

17. Suetoniua, Gaitti, 22, 26, 35; Dion Caasiua, lis, 24; Is. S. Tat 
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Ann. si. 8. As a typo of t!ie part those little Eastern Kings played, 
stuiy tlio Gtrovir of irsral A^ripp^i L La Josepima {AiU. xrm. aad 
mix.) Oo Qpj.ce Hjriisa, SiiL L viL 
18. Supra. 

20. Ibid. sii. 1, anil foDowiag. 

31. Jamea was in fact beheaded, and not atoned to death. 

32. Acta IJL 3, and followLog. 

23. lilid. lii 9, 1 1. Tho account iu the Acta ia bo lively and just, that it 
is diiGuult to find aay place in it for any prolonged logeniiary elabora- 

24, Jofl, Anl. lii. viii. 2 ; Aats xii. 1 8, 23. 
26. Ibid. lii. viL 4. 

26. Acts. lii. 23. Compara 2 Mace. ii. 9 ; Jos. B. J. L xxxVu. 5 ; Talmui] 

of Bab. Sula. 35 a. 
2T. Joa. AiU. XIX. vi. 1 ; XX. :. 1, 2. 

28. Ibid.xx.T.2iaj:ii. xv.l; iriiL 1, and following; IV. i. G; T. i. 6; 
Tttcitua. J«n., IS 38. ffsi. i, II ; ii. 79; Suetonius, Viuqi.G; an-- 
putt laser, Grtec No. 4j57. (ef. ibid. iii. p. 31 1.) 

29. Jos. AiO. XX. i. 3. ■ 

30. Ibid. XX. V. 4, B. J. U. xii. 
I , Joaephu.', who relates with ao much care, tho history of tllese apta 





tionaik all its details, 


never raises up the Cariatiaiis with theui. 


32. 


Joa. Against Aphn, ii. 


39; Dion Ca-^dias, Ixvi. 4 


33. 


Jos., B.J.,IV., ir. 3; 


V„iiiL 6: SueCouLus, Aav.. 9J ; Str.ibo, K.VI., 




ii. 34, 3! ; tacitua, Hi-l., r. 5. ' 


34. Joa., A«t., XIII., ix 1 


; li. 3; XV. 4; XV., viL 9. 


35. 


Joa., B. J., II., xrii. H 


D ; Vila, 23. 


38. 


Matt. sxilL 13. 




31. 


Joa., J«t, XX., vii. 1, 


3 ; Compare XVI., rii. 6. 


38. 
39. 


Ibid. XX., ii. 4. 
Ibid. XX., ii. 6, 6; iT. 


1. 


40. 


Jos., S. J., XL, IX. 2. 




41. 


Seneca, fr^mont in St 


;. Auguatln. Bi: dv. Dd, vi. 11. 


42. 


Jos., A»t, XX., ii--iv. 




43. 


TaeituB, Alto.. lii. 13, 


14. The greater part of the namea of this 




family are Persian. 




44 


The name of -'Helen" 


proves this. Still, it is romarkahlo tl^at {he 




Greek does not flguri 


d uiion tho bL-liiigU!il inscription (SyrUe and 




8yro*lialdaic) of the 


tomb of a princess of tho family, di8ei.vered 




and brought to Paris i 


iif M. de Sauley. See Juurnal Asialique, Dec, 



4B. Cf. Bereadiith rabba. xlvi. 51 d. 
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47. Jos., B. J., il, xii. 2; vi., ri. 4. 

48. Talmud of Jerasalem, Fsah, 15 b,, where there are put info tho 
moatli of one of tlie Monobaaa masima that exactly rurall the Gospo] 
(Matt vi. 19 and following). Ta'mutl of Bab., Uaba BaOira, 1] a; 
Joma, 31 a; ifcraV, 19 b; SchaAbaih, 68 b; Sifra, TO a; Sereaclaili 
Tuiba, xlT!., fol. 51 d. 

49. MoBcs of Khorene, ii. 35 ; Orose, vii, fi. 

60. Liike, sxL 21. 

61. To iriiroi-i £Ha, an expression bo familiar wiUi Josepliua, when he 
defends tlie position of tho Jews in the pagan world. 



CHAPTER XV. 

1. It is -well kro^\ii that no MS. of the Talmud i 
printed editiona. 

2. Jos., AnL, XX., V. 2. 

3. Jos., B. J., II., XTii. 8-lOj Vila, 5. 

4. The oompatiBon of Christianity with the two 
andTheuilas is mado by tho author of tliu ^i:(s hiniscslf 

6. Jos. AiiL, SX., T. 1 ; Ads, ii. s. Remark tlio anacliron 
a Jea. AnL, XVIIl., iy. 1, 2. 

7. Jos. AwL, XX,, T. 3, 4; R J., ii., xiL 1, 3; Tadt, Ann., : 

8. Jos. Afil., XX., viii. 5. 

9. Jo3. Ant., SX., viii. 6; R J., IL, xiii. 3. 

10. Jos. 5:, J., .VIL via. 1 ; Misclioa, Sanki'driii, is. G. 

11. Jos. Anl., XX, viiL 6, 10; B. J., II,, xiii. 4. 

12. Joa. Ank, XX., viit 6 ; R J., 11., xiii. 5 : Jcte isi, 38. 

13. Jos. .^h!., XX, viiL 8; R J.. II., xiii. 6. 

14 See ante, p. 153, note. 
15. Justin, Apol., : 

formed on S 

1 5 Ads viii. 9, etc. 

17. It cannot be considered entirely apocryphal in view of theajL 

between tlic system set forth in it, and what little we loam'from tlio 
Acts coneeming the doctrine of Simon upon miraculoua powers. 

18. Homii. Paendo-Olom., ii. 22, 24. 

19. Juatin, Apol. 1, 26, 66; ii. 15. Dial, cum Tryphone, 120; Iren. Adv 
hac.I.ssiii. 2-6; xivii.4; ll.prsef; IILprmf; HomtliHS paeudo-clem. 
i. 15 ; ii. 2% 25, etc, ; Eea^n. i. 72 ; it 7, etc. ; iii. 47 ; Philoaophu- 
mena IV. vii. ; VI. i ; X. iv. ; Epiph..diii;. ;««,■. hier.siL; Oi"^. CoitJ 
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Cfek. V. 62; vL 11; Tertiill. De Anima, 34; OmiM.m)vet. vi. Ifi; a 
Jerome, In Malt xiiv. 5; Tiieoi flterei Jhli. LI. It is Ctum the 
quotatioQB gisen. in. tho P.-iilosopAuraemi, and not in t!ie wavosties of 
the Fathers, that an idea may iDe obtained of "The (iroat lispoai- 

%0 PhiloaophiiQL, IV. vii.; VI. i, 0, 13, lii, 11, 13. Compare Revel i. 4, 

21. P/tftwoiAiwn., VL i. 17. 
23. Ibid. VI. i. 16. 

23. Ad viiL 10; PMosapham., TI. i. 18; Homil. Paeudo-OIem., iL 22. 

24. Alluaion to tlio adventure of the poet Steaiehorus. 

2B. Irea Ado. hisr. 1 iziiL 2-4; Ilomil. Psuudo-Cloin., ii. 23. 
2a Philosophnm. TI, i. 16. 
27. BseViede Jesa«, p. 247-249. 

25. Ibid. p. 247, note 4. 

29. Ohron. Sktmrcrit. o. 10 (edit. Joynboll Leyden, 1848). Of. Eeland, De 
Sain. § 7; Diaseriai. miscelL Part It Gfesanius, Gommsiti de Sam. 
T/iad. (Ilalla, 1824), p. 24, etc. 

30. In a quotation given in the Philoaopliumena, VI. i. 16, is a cifcition 
ftoin t!io aynoptiual goapola wliiuli seems to bo giian as from the 
test of the " Groat ISiposition." But this may be an error. 

31. HomiL Psoudo-Cilem. II. 23-34. 

32. Iren. Ads. Mr. I. xiIiL 3. F&Uosophu/a. VI. 1. 19. 

33. llorn'O. Psouiio-Oiora. ii. 22, RMOgn. II. 14. 

34. Iren. Adv. hair. IL prtef. III. prsef. 

35. Sbu tlio Epistle (probably autheutio) of Paul to the Colossiaus, i. 

15, &0. 

36. Epiph. Ado. haw. Ii iii. 1, 

S7. An 6r;:tn:nont for the lattaf hypothesis ia, tiiat SimoM's sect soon 
chaugod into a school of fortiitie-tollers, and for the manufaetnru of 
philters and oharm^i. Philosoph. VT. L 20. Tertuli. Do Anima, 57. 

38. Philosophum. VI. L 20. 01'. Oris. CorUra Cfeb. i. B7; vl II. 

38, Hi^sip. in Buseb. ffisi. Ecd. iv. 22; Clem. Alei. Sirom. vii. 17; 
Oinrfit apost. VL 8, 16; iviii. 1, S;h. Justin, Apal. i. 26. 56; Iren. 
Adv. hcer. L xsiiL Suit. TheocL Hier, foL I, i. 3. TartuU, Oe Pr^cr. 
47 ; De Anima, 50. 

40. The most celebrated is that of Dositheus. 

41. Ad. viii. 9j Iren. Adv. ha', xiiii 1. 

43. FhSiomphvm. VL i. 19-30. The author attribntea Oieae perverse 
doctrines only to Simon's disciples ; but if the disciples entertained 
them, the master must have shared them in some djgcae. 

43. We shall hereafter see what these narrations signify. 

44 The inscription Siaosi Dbo S.ikcto, atatod by Justiu to exist ia tha 
island {Apol. I. 2G) of tiio Tiber, and uiuutioued also by otJicr Fa- 
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thers, was » Latin inaeriptioti to the Subiiio deity Some SanciiB, 
SsMOJii-DEO^Asoo. Tliare was in luct diamvered under Oitgovj 
XUL iu the island of SL Bartholomew, an inscription now m the 
Vatican bearing that dedieatioa. V Baronius, A'mt EccI 44 , OrelU, 
Inser. Lat. No. 1860. Tliere was at tliia spot on the lalund of tho 
Tiber a college of bideatcdm in honor of Semo-SununE, with maiir 
insoriptioiia of the same kind. Orelli, No. 1861. (Mommsen, Inscr. 
lat. regni Neapo!. ITa 6710). Comp. Orelli, No. 1859. Henzer, Ho. 
6999 ; MabiUon, Mvxemn, lial I. lat part, p. 84, Orelli, Ho. 18G2, is 
not to be relied on. (See Corp. Inscr. Lat. L No. 542.) 

4B. This grosa blander could not have been detected witliout tlie dia- 
oovery of Wie PlahsophtiViena, whieli aloue contains eitraets from the 
Apophasia magna {VI. L 19). Tyro was celebrated for ita courteeaiis. 

46. 'VL^^OotK ^vOfuTiuE, flrniEffciuf. Sos QomiL PBeudo-Clem. hom. ivii. 
passim. 

41. Thus In the Pseudo-Olementiuo literature, the name of Simon the 
Mi^cian indicates sometimes the apostie Paul, aguinst whom the 
■writer had a spite. 

48. It may be observed that in Ada, he is not treated as an enemy, but 
only reproadied 03 of low sentiments, and room is left for repentance, 
(riii, 24).) Perhaps Simon was living when those lines were written, 
and liis relations to Cliristianity liod not yet become absolutely 
hostilo. 



CHAPTER XYI. 

1. AcUxii. ], 25. Romarl! the context. 

2. 1 Peter v. 13 ; Papias in Eusob. Hiat. Ace. iii. 39. 

3. Acts xiii. 2. 

4. Gal L 15, 16; Acts xvii. 15, 21; isvi. 17-18; 1 Cor. i. 1; Eom. i, 
1, B ; iv. 15, etc. 

6. Acts liiL 5. 

e. The author of Acta, being a partisan of the Merarohy and of ehureh- 
domination, has perhaps inserted tliis circumstance. Paul knew 
notliinfi; of any such ordination or consecration. He received his 
commission from Clu'ist, and did not consider himself any more 
espodiJly the envoy of the church of Astiocli tlia« of tliat of Jem. 
salom. 

7. ^i^xiii. 3; siv. 2B. 

8. In I. Peter v. 13, Babylon means Rome. 

9. Oic Pro Arohia, 10. 

10. Jos., B. J., II. SI. 3 ; VIT. iii. 3. 

11. Acl^xiWl 24, Ac. 

12. See Philo. De Vita Coiitamfl, pasaim. 
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13. I'sciido-lrermea. JsriapiW,M15S, T. 159r. (Florcnco Jutitca, 15, 12.) 

14. Cio. FroFlacai, 38; Phila In Flascam, § 7; Log. arl Ciuum, % 3S: 

Ads ii. 5-il ; ti. 9i Corp. Insor. Gr. No. 5361. 
16. Lex. Wisigoth ; lib. xii., til. ii. aud iiL in 'Waltor. Corp. Jur. German 

Antiq. L. I. p. 630, &0. 
16, See Vie do Jfeus, p. 13J. 
II. Philc In Fiaec., § 5 and 6 ; Jos. Ant. XVin. viiL I : XIX. v. 2, R, 

J. II. xviii. 7, etc ; TIL x. 1. Papyras printod in JVuiices et EMraiU 

SVIIL, 3d part, p. 383, etc. 

18. Lion Casa., XXKVII. n ; LX. 6. Philo. Leg. ad Oaiim, § 33. Jus. 

Ant XIT. X. 8; XVII. xl l; XVIIL iii. 5; Hor. Sat. 1. It. 112- 
113; V. 100; ii. 69, &Ci Pers. 5, 179-134; Suot. Lift. 3(i; Cla'id 
25; ZtoJiifi. 13; Jut. iiu U; vt 542, Aa 

19. Pm. .raw. 28, 

90. Jos. Ani. XIV. i.; Saot JiiL 8t 

21. Snet. Lib. 3C; Tao. .drm. ii. 85; Jos. Ant. XVIII. iiL 4, 5. 

32. Dion Cuas. LX. 8. 

24. Jos. B. J., VII. iii. 3. 

25. Seaeca, frigiuent in Anj. De Ciii. Doi, vl 11 ; Rutilina Numatiaaus 
i.395,JH!.i Jos. Oontr. Apion, ii. 39 ; Juf. Sat. vi. 544; iLv. 9G, ic 

28, Pliilo. In Place, g 6; Tac ffisf. t. 4, 6, 8; Dion. Oaas. xlii. 32; 

Juv. xiT. 103; Died. Sia fragm. 1 of lib, xxi;iv. aod iiL of lib, il.; 

Pliiioatr. Yd. Apol. y, 33; L Tiiesa, ii. 15. 
II. Joa. Ant, XIV. x, ; XVL vi, ; XX. riiL I ; Pliilo. la Floes, and is- 

galio ad Cidaiit. 

28. Joa. Ant XVIII, iii, 4, 3 Jav. vi. 543, Sm!. 

29. Jos. Coalr, Aplrm, '^nsslm; passages above cited from Tacitiia and 
Diodorua SicuUis; Trog. Pomp, (Justin) sietLIII; Ptolem. Uo- 
phestion or Cheunna, in Saript Poet Hiat. firieai of WeatermanQ, 
p. 194. Cf. QuintJlian, UL viL 3. 

30. Cic Pm Flacco, 28 ; TaC Hist. r. 6; Juv. xIt. 103-104; DLodoms 
Sioulas and Philoatratus, u. s.; Hntiliua tTumEitianua L 383, &c. 

31. HartiaJ, ir. 4; Ainm, Mora zxii, 9. 

33. Snat. Aag. 18; Horaco Sat. I, Lc GO, &c; Jut. ilL 13-18, 296; vi. 

158-160, 543-547; sJT, 93-107; Martial Epigr, iv, 4; viL 39, 34, 
64; XL 95; liL 57 ; Riitjlius Ntiinat. L c, Jo3. Oo-ttra Apinn, iL 13; 
Philo, Leg. ad Oaium. § 36-38. 

33. Martial, Epigr. xii. DI. 

34. JnTenal, Sat, la 14; Vi. 542, 

35. Juvenal, Sat. iiL 396; yL 513, fc,; Martial, Epigr. L 42; liL 51. 

36. Ma,rtial, Bpigr. 1. 43 ; xii, BI ; Statins Silvea, I, tI. 73-74, and Forool- 

lini on TTord salphi^aiiiin. 

37. Horace, Sat, I. v. 100; JiiTenal, Sat. tL 544, itc,, xiv. 96, &o; Apul 
Florida, i, 6, 
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38. DioQ Oass. Ixviii. 32. 

39. Tao. Hist. v. 6, 9 ; Dion 0:>aa. liviL 14. 

40. Hor. Sat. L ix. 10 ; Jadix'is Apella, appears to be a jota of the 
same kind (aee tho selioliusts Aerou and Forphjrioa upo i llor. 
Sat I, r. 100) ; compare the passive fVora S. Aniens, Foemala, v. 364, 
died by JoreeUini on the word Apella, but wliich I do not find eithoi 
in the editiona of thia Father or in the ancient Laljn mscuaoript, 
Bibl. Imp, Ho. 11320, as given by the learned iexieographer ; Juv. 
Sat xiv. 99, &c ; Marli^ Epigr. viL 29, 34, 54; il 95. 

II. Jos. Gontr. Apiou it 39 ; Tuo. Atm. ii. 85, Iliat. v. 5 ; Hor. Sat I. iv 
142, 143 ; Jut. liv. 96, &o ; Diba Oaaa. ssivii. IJ ; IsviL 14. 

42. Marti4 Epigr. L 43; sii. 51. 

43. Jut. Sot. vl 54G, &c. 

44. Jos. Ani.xvai. iii. 6; xx. 11,4; B. J. H. zx. 2; Act xiii. 50; svi. 14 

45. Loc di. 

46. Jos. Ani., 12. II, 5; iv. I. 

47. Passages already cited. StrahoshoweniHOh greater jnataoe and pone 
tratiou (xvi. i 1, 34, &a.) Oomp. Dion. Casa. uxvii. IT, &c 

48. Tac Hist. v. 5. 

49. Joa. Contr. Apion ii. 33. 
BO. Martial, jii. 51. 

61. Joa. Ani. liv. x. 6, U, 14. 

52. Bed. X. 25, 27. 

63. Rom, i. 24, fcc. 

64. Zach. vuL 23, 

55. Hor. Sat. I. is. 69 ; Pera. y, 119, &c Juv. Sat. t!. 159 ; siv. Ofi, &c 

68. Oontr, Apion ii. 39. 

5T. Pers. v. 1T9-184 ; Juv, vl I5T-160. The remarkable preoccupation 
about Judaism which may be observed in the Roman writers of the 
flpst eonturj, espedally the saBrists, ariaes from this circumstaneB. 

58. Juv. Sat, iii, 02, &c. 

69. Cic, De Frov. consul, 5. 

60. The children whose appearance hod most pleased me on my first 
viait, 1 found four years later, ugly, vulgar, and stupid. 

,61. IlnroM (c Re It a very frequent formula in the inscriptions of Oie Sy- 
rians (Corp. Insor. Grea Nos. 4449. 4450, 4451, 44G3, 44:9, 4430, 
CO Id. 

63. Oorp, Inscr. Orcac. ¥os. 44T4, 44t5, 5938 ; Mission de PTie^M*. I. ii. Q. 
ii. fm press), inacription of Abeda. Comp. Oorpus, Noa. 327 ',-5853. 

83. 7^f^i-l~,-i,lT:-<,lr.<K.!^Jj,«r<ll,fivi<rr,„,aciiM'l<-i^',r, Omnns-liAct Rr. 

Nos. 4600, 4501, 4603, 4503, 6013; Lepsius, B«jftraie)er, t xii. foL 
100. Ko. 590. Mission de Phenide, p. 103, 104 

64, I hove developed this in the Joaraal Asiadque £u] Pi-broaty 1369^ p 

259, &c., and iu Mission de PAejiicic, 1. II. e. ii. 
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65. Syrian code in Land, Anecilala Syria/za, i. p. 152, aud dificreiit fjcts 

wbioh I have wltuesBed. 

66, Bom in Haran, 

6T Sea jJ'oiwilliQii firord Syras. Tliis word desig^atea Orientals generally. 

Leblan^ Lw(:rij)t. Oiirft dolflGaiUB, i. p. 2UT, a28, 329. 
G8. JuTonal, iii. 62-63. 

69. Suoh is at this day the temperament of the Syriao Chriatiaa. 
TO Inscriptions in Mem. de la Soc. dea Antiqitairos do Fr. t. xxviii. 4, &o. 

Leblant, Insoript. Ohr^t. de Ut Gaule, i. p. csiiv. 201, 324, &c. 353, Ac, 

ii. 259, 459, &g. 
11 The Maronites colonize still in neatly all tho Levant like the Jews, 

.AxnieoiaLS, and (itreeks, though on a smaller scale. 

73. Oil De Q^i, 42; Dion. Hal. ii. 28; ix. 2a 

13. See tlie characters of slaves in Pkutus and Terenoo. 

74. ir. Cor. xii. 9. 
36. Tucic, Mn. ii. 63. 



CHAPTER XVIL 
!. Tacit. Ain. i. 2; Florua, iv. 3; Poinponiud in the Digest, 1 ; 1. Tit. 

5. llelicDLi. Apelics, Enceres, etc. The Oriental liinRS were considered 
by the Etuniuus li> snrpHss in tyranny the worst of Lliu eiiipeiurs. 
Dion, Casahis lix. 24. 

8. See inscription of tlie Parasit!< of Antony in the Oomptes Read-ut de 
I'Acad. dea laecf. et £. L., 1864, p. 16il, eta Gonip. Tacit. Ann. iv. 
56, 66. 

4. See for example the funeral oration on Turin by her liuabnnd. Q. Di- 
CP6IJU9 Veapillo, of whioli llie eoinplete epiKrapliiu tfxt wa^ liiwl-pnli- 
lislied by MlinimHen in Meiru/ires de I'Aaidemie de Bsi-liii. 1X63, 
p. 465, &o. Oumpiire funeral oration on Minijia (Orelli, liiacr. L]it. 
Na 4860), and on Mailda by the eiiipor»r Adrian (Jf.»ii, dn I'Acad. 
de SerUa, u. a. 433, &a.\. Wu are trio much preoccupied by .piissagea 
of die Latin satiriala in lyliiuli llie vices of women are sliarply ex- 
poaed. It ia as if we were Co iJeaijin " general tableau of tlie [aoritla 
of the Heveciteenth century from Mathiiriii, Itegnier, aud lioileuu. 

B. Orolli, No», 2647, Ac, eapeoiiilly 2677, 2742, 453(1, 48H0; Honzen, 
Noa. 73Hi,.Aa, especially No. 7406; Ileniar, laser, de I'Algerii, No. 
19B7. They may have been fulse epithets, but they prove at least 
the estimation of virtae. 

6. Plln. EpisL vil 19; ir. 18; Appian, Bull. Civ. iv. 36. Fa nnii twice 
fol'iowod to exile lier Iniaband, lielviciius Prisons, and was bi.iisiiud 
a third time after his iJeaih. 
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a Suel. Awj. 73 ; Fan. Oral, on Tiiria, i., line 30 
9. 11). 31. 

10. Tiie bK> eevore- opinion of Tanl (Rom, i. 24,, &c.) is explifnhle in t.h( 

^iiie wa7. pHiil was tiot acqiitiiiitcij Willi llie IiIkIii;!' social lifii of 
lloiiie. Beside^ 1 1 leae clerioHl iuvuctivea aw uub u> bu tukau lite- 

11. Sim. Kp. xii, sxiv., xxyi., Iviii., Ixx.; Db M, ilL !5. De Tranq. 

12. Apoo. xvii.; Of. Sen. Bp. xcv. 16, &c. 

13. Suet, ^uff. 48. 

14. Ttie iuacriplinria contain countlcas exampleB. 

15. Plut. Orafc Ger, Rfipuljl xv. 3-4; An soni sil ger. rasp,, pasHim. 

16. Jos. Ant, xir,, X. 23, 23; Conip. TMcit, Ann. iv. 5S, SB. Kutilius 

NuiiiatinnuB, Itm. i. 6 it, &a. 

17. "Ininiensa romanie pacis msjestfls.'' Plin, Jlist. Nut. xxvii. I. 

18. .^liiia Arist, Ebye de Nome, paswim; Pint. J^lme dea Jimntdns; 

Fhilii. Leg. ad Gaiwn, g 21, i-i, i^, 4U. 

19. Dion. Hal. Antiq. Rum. i,, coinm. 

20. Hut. fJolon. 20. 

21. See Atiien. xii, 08; ^lian, Var. Hist. ix. 12; Suiiln,'^, word v.^ixo'tfoi. 
%■>. Tiicit Ann. \. 2. 

28. Study the cliaracler of Kutlijplimn In Plato. 

24. Dioft- Laert. ii. 101. 116: V, B, «, Ti, 3S; is. 52; Athen. xlii. 92; 

XV. 6B: .^lian, V'ir. II'/iL ii. 2;i; iii. 30; Pint, R'rieles, 33; De 
rtac. I'iiiloa. I., vii. 2; Diixi. tile. XLIt., vi 1; Aristopli. in Avea, 
1078. 

25. Partii'iilarly under V<iipaaian, aa in lli 
SB. We Rliiitl bIiuh' Inter, that tliese pi'i'a 

Ueciu!", iiave l>wn nintli r'xag^tTated. 
27. Tlie farly OlirisUanfl were In faot verj- reapectful towards Roman 

aiitiioritir, Rom, xiil, i., &e.; I. Peter iv. 14, 10, As lo St. Luke, 

see tlie Introduction to this woric. 
i}8. Diog. Lnert. vii. 1, XI, 33; Enaeb. Prepar. Kvnnjt. sv. 15, and in 

([eneral tlie De Legil/as and Dk Ojjfais of Cicero, 
39. T^-renci', TTeautont 1. i, 77, Cic. De Pinibus R.ii. et Jlal,, v, 23 ; Fartil. 

0,-at., 19,24: Ovid, Fasti, ii, eSl; LnciHii vi. 54, Ac; 3en., ISpist. 

xlviii, xev 51, &c.: De Ira, i. B; iii. 48; Arrian. Diasert. Epict. 1. 

ix, 6; ii. V, 36; Pint. RDUinii. 2; Aleiauder, l 8, 3, 
SO. Virg. Eolog. iv.; Sen. Medce, 376, to. 
81. Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. Tib 35; Os-id. Fast iL 497-614. 
32. The inscriptions Tor women contain the most toucliing exprewions. 

" .Malor omnium liominum, [wrens oiniiiims snbvei>ii™," in Renit-r, 

loBc!'. de FAljiierie, No. 19ST,Oniip ibici. N^.. 97 5H; Momnism, Inscr, 
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Man. in la Sv. de fJanslaniine. ISfi.i, p. 1S8 Sob 1 woription of 
UrUiiiilla in Ouerin, Viij, Arcli^ol. in Tunis, i. 38S, .mJ a beuiitifiit 
on-, Oi-elli. Nil. *iilri, S..nie of timsa texts nra aiihseqiieiit to tlie lirsl 
oeniury: hiit tliu senliraouta tliu-j" expi'u*! wura not new wlieu lliaj 

33. TiibleTslk T,, r. 1 ; UemoHth. 3; the Dialogue on Love, 2; nndCim- 
Bol. ad Uxorurn. 

34. " Cipitaa generis liumiBii." Cic, Ds Finibus, v. 23. " Homo sacra ros 
homiiii," Sen. Epiat. xcv. 3.S. 

S6. Sen. Rpiat. ixsi., xlvii. ; De Bsnef., liL IS, ftc 

Bfi. Taa Aiai. xiT. 42, &*j. ; Suet. (Jlaiid. 35 ; Dion Daas. Ik. 29 ; Plin Ep. 

viii, 16: rii«ci'. Lnnuv. cul, 2 lines, 1-* (M.jinintren De CoU et Smi<iL 

Bum., ad oiilGum); Sen. Illiet. C'lntrov. iii. 21; vii. 6; Sen. Pliil. 

Bpiat. xlvit ; Da Benel'. iii., IB, &a, ijolumella. Ih re nisUca, L 8; 

Pint, tlie Eldjr, 5; Dulra, 11, 
37. Epiat. xWil, 13, 
S3. C^ito. Dere 

mn-tiins of 
89 Tae. Ann. xiv. 60; Dion Oasa. xlvii 11): ]x. Ifi; !xii. 13; Ixvi 14. 

Suet, Caiua, 18; Appia, Bell. Civ. iv., from cli. xvii. (espacially oh. 

xxxvl. Ao.), to ell. ii Jill", vi. 478 Ac, dascribaa tlie inannara of the 

wurat olasa. 

40. Hur. ShL i. vi. 1. Ac; Cio. Kplst. iiL 7; Sen. Rliet. Omtrov. i. 6. 

41. Suet. CiHa.1, 15, Irt; Ctaxiii la, 2:1, 3,i ; Nero, 16: Dlou Cass, Ix. 

26-29. 

42. Tac. Ann. vi 17; ooinp. iv. B. 

45. Tac, Ann. xiii. 5il, 51 ; 3iiul; Hero, n. 

44. BpitHpli of the Jeweller. Kvhi>diV9 (hn^iriis boni, raiSBi'iooi'di.s, ninatia 
paiiporial. Garp. Lfc- Lil. Xd. 10:7, and inturiptlou of tlie age uf 
Aiigu-tiia (Ci! Ejftter, Mem. d'Hi^nireetde Plul, p 351, &u.); Parrot, 
Kcpt'irationde ki Giiia'i^, &c.. p 113, 119, jrr<,]r'«! ^iAir,vri.; FiinerHl 
Oration of Matilda bv Adrian (J/em. de (A-sid de.Btrlia far 18H3, 
p. 43U) ; Moinniaen. Inaur Bi'trni Nuap. Nos 1441 1 , 2^68, 4HdU ; Seneca 
Khet.. GoiUroii I 1.; iii 19; iv. 27, viii. 3: Suu VaiX. De Eleai- ii. 5. 6. 
De Belief, i 1; it. 1 1; iv. 14; vii. 31. Coinpnre Leblaiit Insur, Olirat. 
de la Gaule, ii. p. 23, Ac ; Orelli, No. 4657. Fe« iVamm rfa ^asU 
Coasol., p. 911 ; R. Garnicci, Oimiiera degU am. Ebrei, p. 44. 

46. .Corp. Insor, QriBO, No. 3758 
48, Ibid. Noa. 2191 h. 2511,'2759 b 

41. It must be borne in mind that Corintli in the Enman epoch wss a 
colony of foreignerB, formed upon the site ol' tlio ancient oily by Citsar 
and Aiiguatus. 

48. Luraan, Demonax, ST. 

49, Dion Cnasiua, ixvi. 15, 

m. See JPMm Arislidea. Treatise againsL Comedy, 761, Ac, ed. Dindorf. 
.11. It is worthy of note that in severiil dtiea of Asia Minor tlio remaias 
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of the ancieiil tlieatres sre at this day haunla of debaueher?. Co iip 

Ov. Amor. [. hU, &e. 
S2. Orelli-HeiiKeTi Sna. 1112, 3362, Aa., 6G69; Giieriti, Voy. en Tinisie, 

11, p. 59; Borghesi, (Eavrea Cam-pletes, iv. p. 269, Ac; E. Desjiirdina. 

Be talmlie alimaUariii (Paris 1834); AiireliuB Victor. Epifiiu^ 

H.erva; Plin. JBpist. i. 8; mi. IS. 
G3. InBcriptiooa in Dssjardins, op. cib. para ii. cnp, 1. 
SI. Snet Arig 41, 46; IXon Cuss 1!. 31 ; Iviii. S. 
B6. TsG. Jnn. ii. 87; vi. 13; xv. Suet. Aiif-. 11, 42: Claud. 1 a Comp. 

Dion Giifls. Ixii. 18 ; Oreili, No. 3388 Ac, ; Heazen, 60B2, &c. ; Porcelliui, 

article Tessera fnanentaria. 
B8. Odysa. vi. 907. 
61. Eurip. Svppl V. ITS, ka.; Aristotle Rhelor. II. v. ill. andNicomnchua 

Till 1 ; IX. X. See Stebeua Floi'llegiia xixvii. cxiii. and in geueral 

tlie fragraenia of Menander, and the Greek comediiina. 
88. Aristotle Polit. VI. iii, 4. 6. 
B9. Cic. Tusa iv. 7-8 ; Sen. Do Clom. ii. 5. 6. 

60. Papyrus at the Louvre, Ko. 37, col. 1. line 21. Notices et Kxttaita 
xviii 2d part, p. ^98. 

61. V. ante. 

62. Apoc. xvii. &c 

63. Virg. Kl> jv. Georg. i, 4G!i, &e.; Horace Od.l ii; Tao. Aim. vi, 12; 
Suet. Auk. 31. 

64. See for example De Eepubl. lii. 22, cited and preserved by liiclantiua 
Inatit. div. vi. 8 

66. See the admirable letter, xxxl. to Luciliiis. 

66. Suet. Vesp 18; Dion Oaaa. t. vi. p. 533 (edit. Sturz); ErLteh. Cliron. 
AB.fS. Plin. Bpiat i. 8 ; Henzen, Suppl to Oreili, p 124, So.ill-i. 

67. Funeral Oration of Tnria, 1 lines 30-31. 

68. See first book of Valerius Maximiia; Julius Obsequens on Prodigiea; 
and Discosrs SacrM of JEIiua Aristidea. 

69. AnguBtua (Suet. Aug. 90-92) and even Ciesar, it is said, (but I doubt,) 
(Plin. Hist Nat. x-— '" " ^'^ " 

10. ManiliuH, Hygin. translati 

71. Cic Pro Avcdia, 10. 

Ti Suet. Claud. 95. 

73. Jos. Ant. XIX. V. 8 

14. Bereschith rabba oh. Ixv. Tol. 65b ; Du Cange, word malriatJariia. 

76. Cic DfiLegibus, ii. 8; Topiscus. Aureliaii, 19. 

76 Religio sine superstition e, Oral. fun. Tuna L lines 30-8!. See Plu. 

de isuperstit, 
17. See Melilo, nc(ii ii<(9jf:«, in Spir.aegmm Syr'^acum of Cureto, p. 43, or 

Spr'rii Soleiimense (iT dom Pit™, t. ii. p. xii., to get a good idsa of 
I'he impression made by it upon 
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18 Suot Aug-. B2; Dion Oass li 2.0; Tsc Ann. i 10; Aijrtl. Victiir 
Oeas, L Appian. B«ll. Civ. y. 133 1 Jus. li. J., 1. xxl. 3, H, 4, 7. 
Ni>i-iH, Gertvtaphia PMiaa, liiasert, L cap. 4; jialemiai'iiiitt O'l'iuUfum, 
iu Ourpua Inacr. L;it. i. p. 81"; Euklitl. Doclriiia Nuin. Vet. pars 2ct 
vul. vi. p. 100 121, Ac. 

19 Tuc Ann. iv. 65-36, Coinp, Valer. Masim, prul. 

80 Aute, p. 193, &,c. 

81 Oiriiitli. the onlj Greoinn town wliicli was coiisideratily Gliristiariizod 

during tlie Smc coiitury, was □<> lutjgei' ut lliia pei'iixl a Hetlmiic ulty. 
8a. Heracl. Cora, Goiup. Oic. I>e Nat Deonini, lit -iS, 29, 60, 62, 64. 
83. Plul. Consol ad ax. 10; De sera i/uinina viadida, li; Heuzey, 

MtiBiim.de Macedome,^ \iZ Seme Amha/'ogiqiui. April, IS64, p. -iBa. 
84 Lucret, i. OS, *i). ; Sslluat. Oatil. 02 ; Cio. De Hst. Deorum. ii 



86. Sua coic[ae civiWfi religio aat, nostra nobis. Cie. Pio Flacco, 28. 

Sa. Oic. De Mit iJomwn, L 30. 43; Da DiTinac. ii.. 1-2, 83, M5, li. Da 

Manwp, Si^ap. S. etc.; Liv. i. 19, Qiiiiit Cjirt. iv. 10. Pint DepUie. 

phil I- vii. i; Diiid, Sic. I. ii. i. Varrc. in Auj;. Di-eivU. Bd, iv. 31. 

ii; vi. 6, Dion Halic ii. 20, viii, 5 Vuier. Maxim. I. iL 
87 Cie. De Divinat ii. 15 ; Juyeiml, iL 149, ka. 
S8, Tsc Ann xi. 15. Plin. Epist. x.ai.subfiit. Serapin in Pliif. Dt 

PylhkE OracaUs. Cump. De Elapiid Uelphos, iiiit See also Valer. 

Maxim L, passim. 

89. Jut, Sat, vi. 489, 687, &C Tan. Ann. xl 15. Comp. Lucian 0-mV. 

Ikeraia ; Teriuli. Apnlog. 6. 

90. Joa. Ant xviii iii. 4 ; Tac Ann. ii. 85 ; Le Baa, Inacr-. part v. No, 336. 
81. Flut. De Pjiii. crae. 25. 

92. See Lueiaii, Ahxandei- eea psundomnniix and De miirte Peregrini. 

03. Sen, Epiat. xii. xxiv. Ixr. Inacr, Laimv. id col. lines 5-6 ; Orellj, 

4404. 
84. Dinn Cass. Ixvi. IB; Ixvii. 13; Suet Domit, 10. Tiic. AgHcola. a,.j5; 

Plin Epini. III. ii; Piiiloatr. Vit. ApoHun. I. vii, passim. Jiiuei). 

Ohroa. x.d. 90. 
95. 1 ion Cass Ixii. 29. 
B6. Arrian, Dissert de Epictet I. ii. 21. 
97. Ibid. I. XXV. 22. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. VflL Mfljr„I.iii ; Liv, XXXIXL 8-18 ; Cie., .Os iefffflMs, H 8; Dion 
IIhHc., II. 20; Dion Cass,, XL. 41; XLLI. HQ; 'TerluiL, Apol Sj 
Adv-naiionef,!. 10. 
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3. PrO]>ort., IV. i. IT; LueiuQ. VIII. 831; Dion 0:ms., XI.VII. 16 

Aniub ii. l:i. 
3. Val. MHKim. I. iii. 3. 
i. Dion Oisa. XLVII. 15 
6. Joa, XLV. X. Comp. Cic, Pro Ftacco, 23. 

6. Suet., .4115., 31,93; Diou Oaaa., Iii- 36. 

7. Suet, Aug., 93. 

8. DionCnsa., IVI.6.. 
B. Joa. Aid. XVI. vL 

10. Ibid. XVI. vi. a. 

11. rionCasc., LII. 36. 

12. JoH„ B. J., V. xiii. a Comp. Siiet , Aug , 83. 

13. Suet. Tib., 8H; Tae, .\iin., ii, ifi; Jos., Ant. XVII, Iii, 4, 6; Philo., 

Ill PiBMimi, S4: LcK "'1 Ciiium, g 24; 3cii. Bpist. cviii. •!% The 
Hweriioii i)f iVrliiliinn (Apui. ft), repeated by iitliiT et'olesi mistical 
wi iu-rs, ihflt Titerina Imd ibiiiied llie iiiteiiUuu of pladng Jesvia CliriBt 
oil c1)o \\»\ of guds, ia uotwoitb diauusaion. 

14. Dloti CiiPB., Ix. 6. 

15. Tncil Azih., xi. IS. 

IB. Dioii Caas., Ix. 8; SueL, Clnini. 25; Acta xviii 2. 

17. Dion Casfl., Ix. fl. 

18. Joa. Ant., XIS, v. 2; SX ti. a ; B. J. II. xii. 7. 
IH, Suet. Nero 56. 

91). Tac. Ann. xv. 41 ; Suet. Niiro, ifi. Tliia wiil be ilpveloped licrcafler. 
al. Tbc. Ann. xiii.3>. 

22 Oimii Dion Ca.'is. Domit.. siib fin; Snet. Domit. 16 Tliis liisliiit-tion 

is funimtlj- made ill thedigeal, I. xlviL, til. x.tii., deC»iL et Corp. i. 8. 

23 Cic, PiM Fiiioeo, 28. 

'n Tlii^ diaiiiielio.i iK indicated in liio .4ci"xvi 20, 21 : Cf. xvi!i. IS. 

25. Gic. I'ro Fineco, 28; Juv. xiv, :00 ic ; Tac Hist, t, 4, 6; Plio. 

Epist. X , 91 ; Diou Casa. L. ii. 36. 

26. Job. B. J. Til. v. 2. 

al. .ffiiiiis AriRL Pro Sewpide, 53. Jul. Oral iv., p Hfi, of Spniiiieim'a 
K(l , and [he tcnlptiirGx copieii by Leijiaiit in the Biiti. de la &ia des 
Ant. de Et, l>s6lt, ]>. 19 -193. 

J8. Tac. Ann. ii. SB; Suet. J\\>. 81; Jos. Ant. XVIIf. iii. 4-5; lellpr of 
Adrian in Vopisic. Vit. Saturn, 8. 

SO Dion CiiRS. xxxvii. IT. 

ao. See tlie itisuriptioiia collected in the Rev. Arelienl. Nov. 1864, 391, 
fa i Due, laGl, p. 4HI>, Jto ; Jnne, IBB5, p.-451-452, and p. 407, 
&'\..; SepI . IHIi.j, p SI4, 4o. ; Apr,, ISiiii; Eiws. Iiiptr. Giict. ined. 
lasie. ii. N'o. v82. -291. 29i; ; Hriiiiilton, KeBe.irclicH hi Asia Minor, 
Vol. ii., Su, 301. &>rp. Insor. Grico. N03. 130, 126, 2525 b. 256^; 
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R)mn(tabe Anti<i Hinian So 811, Heni^ii, No, fi08-' ; VirK. Kul v., 

30. Otiiiip. ilaip'mmlioii Hex. arl ip.i^rjric. PcHtiia urt. 'riiiiiMlas ; 

DijfeatXLVII, xmU., de Coll. ec Corp. 4; Plin. Epist. x, 33, 04. 
81. Arlatot. Mor. Nieom. VIII., ix., 5. Plut. Qiieat. G-i^^u. 4i. 
32 Wesclier, .•\roluvo3 des niiBaions scientif 9d series, v., i , p. 4.'i2, nnd 

Bay. Arcli^ Sept., ISBfl, p. 231, -id:!. Cf. AriaWr., (Ecouoi.i. ii. 3. 

Slrab. UL, i., 18. Corp.iQ3cr.gr, No. 2371, lines 13-14. 

34. E*T>-'! The eccle«lBitlonl etvraoli^v nf Aio t 'n dlfforBnt, and im- 
plienanalliisiiHi tcj Ihe poaitioimrUlH tnbe nf Levi in lar-.icl. But it 

p 111 r nil- < ' r I -I'i r 1 PLtn, v i Clem Ak-x. in 

|i 1 1 I ' I I tind^ Hrnonir the dL);riilH'ies of 

II \\ li Apiil, Hue* Soeaiite, p. 

I i )fitKi,viio Aj\,Ii, Sept,, 1S05, 

I i 1 I 1 

35 Coip iLiM.r i,r N"o I '(. ( >• m) F v ircli Sopt 1SC5, p. 216. 

36 Wesclior m Rovdo Archool Djc ieG4, p 41.0, Ic 

38, Tlie Greek confratornities wore not entirely esempt. Inscr. in Be- 

VHO ArelieoL, Dee. 1 804, p. 462, &i 
89. Dlsoai XL VII. xilL de Coll. et Corp. 4. 
W. LiT. ZSIX. 10, &0. Orell, and Heuzco, luscr. LaL c. v. § 21. 
41. Dion. Casa. liL 36; Ix. 6. 
43. liy. XXKIX. 8-18. Oomp. dooree ia Corp. IiiHor. Lat I. p. 43-44. 

Of. Oic. Do Legibua iL 8. 

43. Olo. Pro Sest. 35; In Pla. 4; Aaeouiiis, in Oomclianm 7i (adit 
Orelli); In Pisoa. p. 7-3; Diox Oaaa. XXkVliI 13, 14, Digest. 
III. iv. Quodeujuac 1 ; XLVIL xiii. du Coll. eL Corp pasaim 

44. Suet Dorait, 1; Dion. Cubs. XLVII. 15; LX 6, LX:VL 34, paasagoa 
of TertulUan and Aluobius bv fore oitad. 

4B. auei CaaB.42; Ai^. 32; Jos. Ant. XVI. x. a, Dion, Chss 1.11,36 

46. "Kapnt ex, 8. C. P, K. Q'.iibua oolro, couvonira, coliegiumiiio habere 
lieeat Qni sUpem mGoatrnam eoufjrro volont in fuiiera, ii. lu eoUe- 
li^iim copani, neqne sub spocio aiiis collegimBL BsmoL in monao vo- 
osJit couf^reudi oauB:i iinde dafiluclj ac^liantnr" liiscr Ljnuv 
1st col. Unas 10-13 iu Monimscn, De collegiis et andalitiis Roma- 
norum (KaliEe, 1 843), p. 8 1 -82 auJ ad Oiiluoni. Of. Digest. XLVll, 
tiii. dB Coil et. Corp. i ; Tertull. Apol. 39. 

47. loBCsr. Lbquv. 2d coL lines 3, T ; Digoat XLVn.33:ii.dQOolLetaorp.3.. 

48. Digest XLVa xi. de Eitr. crim. 3. 

49. Ibid. XLVII. xxli. de Ooa ot. Corp, 1 and 3. 

50. Heuzoy, Miaaion de Macedoine, p. 71, &c; Orelli, Insor, No. 4093 
Bl. OreUi,2409; Molcliiof etP. Viscoiiti, SillojTQ cl'iscriaioni anliclie, p, 6. 
52, Soc^ artiulo Kiutive to colleges of Ksculapiiia and Ilygiena, of Jiipitor 
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Corriinua, flnij of DIjin and Antinous, in Uommaen, op. lit. p. 93 
&e. Corop. Orelli, Insor, Lat. Nos. 1710, fca, 2394, 2395, 2413, 4015, 
1019, 410L 4207, 4S33, 5044; Moinmson, op, oit. p. 96, !13, 114; 
de RoKSi, BulleWn di Ardieol. Cristiaaa, 2d year, No. 8. 

63. luaor. Lanuv., 1st col., lines 6-7; Orelli. 2210; de EossI, Bullett. di 
aret-eol. crist. 3d year, Hu. 8. 

54, Iiiscr. LanuT., 2d col, lines 11--13; Orelli, 4420, 

65. Ingor. lanav., 1st ool. lines 3, 9, 21 ; 2d col lines 1-17 ; MommEen, 
luscc. regni Neap. 2559; JIariiil Atti. p. 598; Murntori, 491, 7; 
Mommson, Do coll at sod. p. 109, ic 1 13, Corny. I. Cor. xi, 30, &o. 
The prsBident of the Christian ChunJies was called by the pagans 
BiitTajixit. Luoiea, Peregrinua, 11. 

66. laser. LanuT. 2d col line 1, 

51. Inscr. Lanuv. 2d col linos 24-25. 

B8. Ibid. 2d col lines 26-29. Cf. Corpus Inscr, Gr. No. 196. 

59. Orel!), Inscr. Lat Nos. 2399, 3400, 3405, 4093, 4103. Momms«n, Da 
Coll. et Sod ; Rom. p. 91 ; Heuzej u. s. Compare at tliia daj the Uttls 
cemateries of the societiea at Borne. 

60. Ilor. Sat. I. viiL S. 

61. ^neraiid,miu 

62. Inscr. Lanuv. Ist col,, lines 24, 25, 32. 

63. Ik 2d ool. lines 3, 6, 

84. Cic. De Offla I, 11. Sdiol. Bibb, ad Cic Pro Archia, s. 1. Comp. 
Pint. De ftut, amore, 7; Digest XLVIL sua de ColL et Corp. 4 . 
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fcnento meam (de Rossi, Bull, dl AroUooL Crist. 63d year No. 7, p. 64. 

66. TertulL Ad Soap. 3; de Rossi, op. cit. 3d year. No. 12. 

66. St. Juacia, .ipol. I, 67 ; Tertiiii. Apnlloir. 39. 

67. Ulpi. Frasrin. xxii, G. Ditrestlll iv. Quod cuiuPC. 1; XLVI. 1, de 
Fid; el Mand 32, XLVll, ii. de Kiulis, SI ; XLVil. xsii. dis Toll et 
Corp. i, 3; Crater. 32i, H, 4; 424, la; Oi-elli. 4080: Mariiil, Alti. 
p. 95. Miiralori, 616, 1; Mem. de 1h Soc. deBAnliq.defV.XX.p. 78. 

6B. Dig; SI.VII. XRU. de Collet Corp. passim; liiacr. I^ariu 
lines 10-13; Murini, Attl p. 663; " " ' ' " " 
4llfl, 1567. 2791, 3U0, 3913; Heu 
cit p. 80, etc 

69. Digest ZLVII. xi de Extiv crim. 3. 

70. Ibid. SLVII. xxiL de GolL et Corp. 2 ; XLVllI. iv. 

II. Dion Cass. LX. 8. Comp. Suet. Nero 16, 
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ooonnt (Difc. XLVtl. xxii. de Col et Girp. l)." " Sbtvoa qiioqiis 
licet in coIIpkio tEDuinnim recipi vuletitibiiij doniitiis {ibid. S)." <Jf. 
Pliii. Epist. X. S4 ; TertulL Apol. 39. 
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ilaWh. V. 3. 
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